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PREFACE 



|HE preface to a book of this character should con- 
sist of a clear exposidon of its scope and purpose; a 
brief statement as to what it does, and does not, contain. 

I It is proposed to set this forth in as clear a ^vay as 
possible. 

This book has been written in the manner of a sign- 
post, which points the %vay to a place but does not go there. If the 
reader have the idea that it is possible to acquire an accurate and 
comprehensive knowledge of fakmg and its detection from the follow- 
ing pages, without further reinforcement by way of technical experi- 
ence and long and keen obsetvadon of many examples of English 
furniture and woodwork, then he, or she, will be disappointed. So 
much should be obvious, but the obvious is not always apparent. If 
it were possible to obtain such a knowledge at the cost of a week’s study 
of this or any other book, then no expert would waste many yean of 
time on the subject, and then have to make the confession that he learns 
anew day by day. The road to expertize must be a long one, necessarily; 
there are no short cuts — and there are no carrots. 

It may be asked, if the differences between the genuine and the 
spurious be so slight, why not collect the fake? The answer is, why not, 

PROVIDING THAT ONE KNOWS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO. 

Without entering into the question that inability to discern the differ- 
ence between a real pearl and an imitation does not alter the fact that 
the one is real and the other imitation, it is of some importance that one 
should not pay pearl-price for the substitute, especially if one comes to 
sell again. The matter goes deeper evrn than this, in the case of antique 
furniture. Genuine old pieces are a part of the social history of by- 
gone times, be that history ever so unknown or unwritten. To weave 
romances round a thing of only yesterday — and one the natural life 
of which has been seriously shortened in the attempt to give it the 
spurious appearance of age, and to do this through sheer ignorance — 
is neither satisfactory nor clever. To pay Queen Anne price for Mary 
Anne is still more stupid, and as all collecting is in the nature of an 
investment, either immediately or in the ultimate reality (one does not 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


N the attempt to ivrite a book on the subject of furniture 
forgeries, one is cooiroated, at the outset, by man y 
initial difhcultics. Not the least of these is that collectors, 
especially those of the feminine gender, refuse to take the 
subject seriously. They rely, in their purchases, rithcr on 
a wnning personality (wluch may or may not exist, but 
is rarely effectual against a dealer who is out to gel the fattest living 
possible from the wares which he sells, and who has, long since, ceased 
to be amenable to feminine chanm) or on what they call “an eye” or 
“flair” — whatever the latter maymean, or imply. I know, by experience, 
that it has nothing to do with wowledge or training. 

“Flair” may be all very well in juddng a piece of furniture by its 
line, colour, or even its workmanship, but it is of no more avail in the 
detection oi a clever fake than it would be in the diagnosis of Addison’s 
disease. Of course, it may be pleaded that the latter^ a serious matter, 
and may cause death if neglected, while the former is not of much 
account, after all. That may be true, but I fail to see why the collector 
of Chippendale or Queen Anne should not seek to acquire the necessary 
knowledge to protect himself, in Im purchases. Personally, were I ever 
so rich, ri" I collected, and paid big prices for Queen Aimc, I should 
like to get it, and not Mary Anne instead. 

I know all about “dealers of repute,” but I decline to admit this as 
any guarantee, and for two reasons. In the first place, one does not 
require an expert, but an actuary, to tell the collector of English Furni- 
ture that, in one year, more is shipped to America than could have 
been made in the whole of the eighteenth century. The population of 
Great Britain, in 1800, was rather less than ttvelve and a naif millions. 
Talang an average of six to a family (it was the age of large families, 
remember), we get about two imlllon families. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury these numbers would be considerably less. There was a sharp line 
of demarcation between families who could afford furniture of any 
note and others who had to put up with what they could get, and the 
numbers on the wealthy side were remarkably small. In these days, 
when wealth is far more evenly dbtributed, out of our great popula- 
tion, with an income-tax exemption limit, in practice, of about 
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THE CENTIX ART OF FAKWC FtTLNmrRE 

per annum, the numbers ^vho do pay this tax arc surprisincly few* 
Ulth a similar tax, in the eighteenth century-, and maVing allo%\'ancc 
for the greater purcliasing N-aluc of money at that period, the proportion 
would have been much less. I ha\*c estimated dial, in t 75 ®« 'Iffj 
not 140,000 families in the whole of England who could liave aiTordro 
to order furniture from a man such as Chippendale. Of the^ me 
number svho did ref^urnish at tills period must have been small indeed, 
probably not more than 2,000 in all, and tliis may be a greatly exag- 
gerated figure. Yet s^hat these 2,000 families had made from 1730 to 

1790 (and one can hardly ima^ncilic same house being twice complrtdy 
rewmisbed in tlus space of time) has equipped most of the millionaires’ 
houses and apartments from New York to the Padiic Coast, to say 
nothing ofthe huge stocks in the hands of American dealers and depart- 
ment stores. ^Vhat has been left has to be divided into what remains 
in iilu and the residue left to reinforce English dealers’ stocks. Little 
wonder, therefore, that the term “scarce” hardly describes the slate of 
the market so Eir as genuine English furniiurt is concerned. 

So much for reason number one, and our actuary. Remains the 
other, one equally as important. I have found that one lifetime has 
not been enough to learn what 1 should like to know about one 
subject: English Furniture and kVoodwoik from Gothic to Sheraton. I 
have cot had to sell goods for a living, so have been able to keep my 
mind reasonably open and unpr^udieed. I hav-e had no geese w’luch 
I have had to strive to promote to swans. I ha\’c gathered some little 
IcDosvtedge of clocks, old silver, Chinese porcelains and the like, but I 
have learned enough to know that I would not trust to my unaided 
judgment in the buying of the two latter for my own collection. I 
cannot afford to make blunders. 

If I am not equipped to buy for rowclf, how can I be kno\vlcdgeablc 
enough to buy for others or to sell from my stoda? 1 may be honest, 
but that is only half the battle. A collector can be taken in bv a fool no 
less than by a knave, yet consider an average dealer’s stock, and sec 
what he onen for sale, and gua^tces as genuine. Furniture of all 
periods and nationalities, tapestries, needlework, Oriental, European, 
and English porcelains and potteries, enamels, bijouime, clocks, 
watches, jwcUcry, glassware, panellings, carvings, pictures, carpets, 
tugs, old diver, and a bundr^ other objects. Now remember that, in 
the world, there are thousands of reauy dever people engaged in 
forging any of these objecte whi<h arc high-priced enough to make the 
game worth while, and who each speoalizc in one particular field. 
Yet we expect the dealer to know more than the whofe army of these 
fakers put together. The collector who really imagines such a thing 
must put his thinking out with his washing. 
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A collector who specializes in one particular field, say Chippendale 
furniture, can and should know more than any of these general 
dealen. I am not impugning the honesty of any of the latter, any more 
than I doubt the good faith of the surgeon who trepans a patient in 
the endeavour to locate some trouble ot the kidneys, but I do impugn 
his knowledge. 

Another of the inidal difficulties which I outlined at the commence- 
ment of this chapter is, that to ask an expert to write a book on fakes 
and their detection is to require him to publish his armoury of detective 
iveapons. It is akin to demanding that the faker shall c-xpose all his 
secrets to the gaze of the public. In the case of the former, it may well 
mean he has to begin all over again, to learn all the new tricks and 
deceptions which have grown up as the result of his book. In that of 
the latter, the result will be that he has either to retire from the business 
or to recast his methods. 

The better a book on fakes is the more it warns the faker that he has 
been found out, and that he has to alter his plans. Yet, at the same 
time, it docs not really educate the untechiucal in anything like a 
corresponding degree, even if the knowledge, so imparted, did not 
become obsolete in the process. An expert in English Furniture and 
Woodwork j.tun' be technical. A bench or workshop education does 
not make an expert necessarily, although I have often seen a “common 
tvorkman” point out something of the greatest importance to an “ex- 
pert.” The real e.xpert in furniture must begin with a workshop 
training; what he learns in the handling of timber and the making of 
pieces he can acquire nowhere else. It is like “walking the hospitals’* 
IS to the medical student; he Icams, by practical c.xperiencc, what no 
books can teach. Taking an example irom the meoical profession; a 
specialist examines a patient, ana by auscultation and percussion, 
diagnoses something is wong with the heart or the lungs. To him, liis 
stethoscope tells something which is unmbtakable, yet, to the la^Tnan, 
tells nothing whatsoever. If the specialist were to explain, his -words 
would have no meaning to the uninitiated. Similarly, a furniture cx- 

E crt may point out to a student that a piece under examination must 
c modem, as the mihogany used in the making is of a kind which has 
only been discovered during recent years, and was never imported or 
known in the eighteenth century. He may go on to show the signs of 
modem tools, the marks of the circular saw, or the power-driven band, 
or fret-saivs, the presence of modem screivs, modem brass-work, 
modem polish, and modem evc^hing rise, yet the untechnical student 
trill knotv just as much — or as little — as when he began. I have found 
this so often in a piece where something has been added and something 
else taken away — tvhich is the case with the generality of fakes which 
3 



TIIE OENTIX ART OF FAWN'D FURNITURi: 
have not been made outright. The signs vriiich must be left in the pro- 
cess arc— or should be— unmistaltablc to the expert, yet it is rare to 
have them apprehended, intelligently, when pointed out. It is not the 
faculty of seeing, but observing deductively, svhich is absent. 

But the faber! He is tcclinic^, and he is out to learn— what the ex- 
pert docs and docs not Itnmv, It is Ids livchhood. Faking is exp^ive; 
the better one fakes, the more money it costa and the greater time it 
takes— which is, perhaps, tlic same thing. The faker is out to spend the 
minimum of lime and monc)' on what will pass esepert examination, 
and if there arc only one or two who know more than the rest of the 
trade, he is svilling to take a chance, if he can save money by doing so. 
It must not be forgotten that the faker ts a commercial man. He may 
get a fair or even a good price for his work, but the mammotli profits 
round about the thousand per cent mark are not made by liim. He 
cannot disgube the source, and he is at the mercy of the dealer. That 
is why the former runs a second-hand Ford, perhaps, but the latter has 
a Rolls Royce, and a new one at that, as a rule. The faker, like Gilbert’s 
burglar, is really doing good by stealth, and merely catering for a 
popular demand (usually the desire to possess the antique which never 
exbted, or \s'ould never have come into being had not the faker lent 
hb aid), and hb reward, in thb world, is likely to be small. After al), is 
there much dificrence, in essence, between the chair tvhich Chippen- 
dale nught have made, had he thought of it, or the coat of arms whiclt 
the Heralds’ College has conjured up out of the Ewis,keit for IMlliam 
Boggs, who has made a fortune out of “iron rations” for our dear boys 
at the front? 

The faker, tlicrefore, is quite a worthy individual, and when I bowl 
him out — as 1 do, sometimes — he is qiute nice about it, as a rule, just 
as he would be if I had knocked down lus middle stump, actually. But 
— he is out to learn all the time, and I rarely catch him out twice run- 
ning on the same det^. This is what one would expect, naturally. Cm 
one imapnc that if a spurious coin were exposed, in a reasoned manner, 
that the counterfeiter's next batch, from his illegal mint, would not 
be an improvement on the first? 

Returning to our initial difficult)', from which I have tvandcred 
somewhat. 1 am asked to write xvhat must be a teclinical book, and for 
iheuntcchnical reader. Now, no other professional man docs thb, and 
for the best of reasons. A surgeon does not publbh a book entitled 
“Every Man hb own Operator,” nor do medical instrument firms 
advertbe handy kits of operating instruments for home use by pater- 
familias on file family. The surgeon writes for his colleagues or for 
students, or, perhaps, to show die world what a really fine surgeon he 
IS, and medical instrument firms sell their wares to the surgwn, not 
4 
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to the amateur. I did buy a scalpel once, but I used it for sharpening 
pencils until Mr. King Gillette came along with his safety-razor blades, 
which I found preferable, but this was only because the average pocket- 
koife, sold in tool shops, is usually made from anything but tempered 
steel. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall, who have the faith which moves moun- 
tains, appear to think that 1 can write a book setting forth all I know', 
or should know, about the detection ofiakes in English Furniture and 
Woodwork, and I have promised to do my best. I have, therefore, 
written this introductory chapter before riarting on the book itself, 
mainly as a species of self-heartening. They think the book will appeal 
to a large publicj I fear that such public will be very restricted, simply 
because if the book is to be of real service it will be understood by very 
few, and if it is to be popular — that is, to have a large sale — it will not 
be true to its title. Perhaps, however, if this book does command a ividc 
circulation, I may have the task, later on, of writing another to explain 
the 6rst. Who knows? 
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a gloss, and friction and use have softened doun all sharp edges. The 
reproduction will, as a rule, be shellac- or “French”-polished, uith 
the edges left sharp. No attempt will have been made to produce even 
the effect of age, other than, perhaps, by a vile so<alled "antique 
shading" of the surface or by a glass-papering which leaves the bare 
wood exposed through its stain, known in the trade as an "antique 
finish” because it resembles no antique piece ever known. In tim 
respect even the faker (who aims at deemnon for the sake of profit) is 
often guilty of the like practice, chiefly Because so many “collectors” 
(whose Imowlcdge of the genuine article has been acquired by diligent, 
but unwitting study of the spurious) refuse to accept a straightforward 
piece unless it has been so maltreated. 

Although "fake” is a useful portmanteau word, it still demands some 
e.TOlanation here, at the outset, if confusion of ideas is to be avoided. 
"Faking” and deception may he intrinsic or extrinsic. Thus if a dealer 
were to sell an American roll-top desk as a genuine Hepplewhitc tam- 
bour writing-table, there would be no intrinsic deception at all; the 
desk would not become a fake by being sold under this description. 
Proceeding by stages, we reach the honest reproduction (which may 
have had some years of wear, but was never made \rith any idea of 
posine as an antique), which is sold as "genuine.” It never was a 
*‘fakc" at the outset, and neither a few years of wear and usage, nor 
the false description under which it has been sold, can be strictly said 
to have made it one. From this to the piece specifically made to deceive 
is often an orderly unbroken progression, so it will be seen, therefore, 
that the term “fbkc” must be an elastic one and difficult to define. It 
would almost appear that the faking element bdonn as much to the 
method of selling as to the making. Wherever used here, therefore, it 
must be subject to a reasonable interpretation, and this must be a 
necessary stipulation, before proceeding further. 

Developing our economical slang vocabulary as we go, old furniture 
may be divided into two main classes, the "fakcable” and the "unfake- 
able.” These will be elaborated in later chapters, but may be briefly 
treated here. 

If the genuine article does not command a price on the market 
which will pay for its reproduction, then faking is out of the question. 

It must be remembered that the fake, ifit is to be worthy of the name, 
is much more — and expensively much more — than a mere modem 

?nto this category of the "unfakcable,” on account of price con- 
sideration, we can place such pieces as plain tallboy chests-of-drawers, 
tray wardrobes, square pianos (usually ertoncDosly fcntnvn as "spinets"), 
four-post bedsteads, and the like. It most be borne in mind that there 
7 c 



CHAPTER H 

about fakes in general 


tinds ofslane. One is merely a collection 
. ' other is both economical and ccpres* 

sive. So cogent indeed aresoine slang term? that tbcyczn 
only be e^lained bya sentence; sometimes they rcquim 
almost a chapter. 

L >1 _ begets its oun vocabulatv, as a rule, and 

the collecting of old furniture is no excepUon. Thus 'Wtique*' has been 
promoted hptn adjective to noun, and covers an infinitely svider field 
in its altered status. The c^ressis’c vord “faic” is one which must be 
awepted almost as a First Principle, as not only is it a word unique in 
the language, but it r^uires more than a phrase to elucidate its full 
meanmg and implicadons. It is, above ail, pithy, and it is proposed, 
therefore, to use it here. 

^ “Fake" and “reproduction” are often loosely used as if they uare 
mterehangeable terms, which is, emphatically, not the ease. A repro- 
duction in Its best sense, reproduces e\'er)'tlung but the appearance of 
antiqui^, and, as a rule, it falls far short even of this. Let us take an 
eightecndi-ccnturj’ chair as an example. Here ive have the ^vood, the 
design, the constructional methods, the finish and the age %vith its 
surface ^vear. The reproduction will aim only at producing a modem 
copy. If the model be of mahogany, then the copy will be of mahogiuiy 
only, although the one may have been made from the old Spanish 
timber from San Domingo, the other from Honduras, Guatemala or 
Nicaragua, even from Africa. The design may be literally copied, more 
or less, but svith the earlier and more primitive methods, ivhich pro- 
duced certain definite results, replaced by those of the maclunc. tbe 
band- or the fret-saw dri^’c^ by power, and even the gouges and chisels 
of the carver will be different. It is not impossible, iwlh modem mass- 
production methods, that tlic car^■ing machine may have been used 
for the general roughing-out of the ornament, or c>*cn for the fashioning 
of the cabriole legs. The finish will be \-astly different, as so many of 
the eighteenth-century models were merely oiled and left for the friction 
and the mhbmg of jrary ft? pn?<Jace iriiaf aflicctorr knoif as '^origins} 
patinc." Others ^vere lightly v-amished and wa.xed, and the years have 
filled up the grain of the woc«, dusting, tubbingand wear have produced 
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Queen Elizabeth’s motor-car, if pressed 'to do so, or if she had it in 
stock or on approval, at the moment. 

It is not proposed here to waste any time with such pieces, antiques 
which would not deceive any ordinary furniture remover, even 
although, not so many years ago, there was a famous case in the 
Courts where nearly every piece was in this categor)’. llie faked furni- 
ture which really matters is that which might take in an expert, as if 
that can be described and exposed the poorer stuff can be left to 
take care of itself. The counterfeit half-crown which really rings true is 
worthy of attention^ the one which falls like o disc of duU lead can be 
dismissed. 

Furniture fakes of any note arc rarely made outright, even from old 
wood. There is no virtue in old timber; it is the original surface which 
counts, and on this point one finds the greatest confusion of ideas, as a 
rule. So many have the idea that new wood >viU shrink, waro or crack 
— which is true — but they imagine that old svood is free from these 
defects — which is true also, but only If the original surfaces be undis- 
turbed. What is known as “seasoning” is really, in part, a case-harden- 
ing. True, the sap dries up in the pores, but the wood is still alive, as 
dead wood is rotten, and totally unfit for furniture. Polishing or var- 
nishing, even a coating of wax or dirt, %vill assist this case-hardemngof the 
surface, but if the wood be scraped or planed, it is lust as liable to warp 
or shrink as if it had only been cut twelve months before. Some original 
seasoning is implied in all cases, as frahly cut or "^een” Umber svill 
not stand, as a rule. There arc exccpUons cvcn to this, hoivevcr, as oak 
beams, as employed in old roof-constniction, were often used "green,” 
but here shrinking, warping or "casting” was not of great importance. 

I can remember, however, some twenty years ago, ouying a load of 
genuine fourteenth-centuty oak beams, of large scantlinr, at Frankfort- 
on-hlain, when some of the old houses were being pulled do>vn. The 
timber was of a rich browm shade right to the heart of the beams, yet 
when they were cut on the saw, to panel or framing thicknesses, the 
boar^ warped and shrank almost as much as if the wood had been 
newly bought from a timber >’ard. So much for Uic virtues of "old 
wood.” 

Not only has the original surface a value in the preservation of the 
timber, but it possesses a further merit, as it can never be really imitated. 

It is one of the proofs of authenticity for which the expert looks. It 
follows, therefore, that to construct a piece of furniture outright, and to 
leave each original surface and edge intact, is a manifest imp^ibility, 
and a cut edge is almost as patent as a freshly planed surfacc.^e faker, 
therefore, as compared vdtn the reproducer, rarely nuikes outright; he 
seeks Ibr a plain piece whicli he can alter or embellish. Thus a simple 
9 



THE GEKTLE ART OF FAKING FURNTTHRE 
are feshions in antiques, as in ever^'thing else, and the “unfakeable” of 
to-day may be the “fakeable” of to-morrow, and sometiines was the 
“lakeablc” ofyfsterday. This latter is important. . . - t. • 

There is another class of antique which really copamands a high price 
but ^vhich stffl does not pay to reproduce- Tapestrie of the seventeenth 
century, or later, are examples, if the price of antiejues bore any rela- 
tion to their manufacturing costs (whidi is emphatically not the case), 
then tapestries should be the finest coUeefing investment at the present 
day. The same might be said of the dghtccnth-ccntiiry stra^v-work or 
the scroUed-paper pieces, of which more will be said at a later stage. 

On the reverse side of the mirror we have such pieces as easy ch:^, 
especially those of ^valnut, ^vhich command fabulous prices ^vhen it is 
considered that one buys, as a rule, two elaborate zuid t\vo plain IcK, 
some rvorthless beech framing, often more or less rotten, and a bundle 
of rags. Sometimes one may add two or four castors of doubtful 
authenticity. Here is a veritable gold mine for the faker which will be 
explored subsequently. , 

ft-oceeding tvith our classifications, we can again divide fakes into 
ttvo classes, those made to deceive a real e.xpext, and those made to 
satisfy others whose sole criterion of antiquity is dirt or the presence of 
worm. Dirt is cheap and thexnakia|' of worm-boles, as a trade, is ivholly 
apocryphal. An old worm-eaten piece of wood, if left in the dark trim 
a pantechnicon full of modem furniture, from February to June, will 
“antique" the lot, so as a criterion of antiquity worm-holes are not to 
be trusted. Yet I know of certain treatises where elaborate directions 
arc given of the methods of detecting genuine worm-holes from the 
suunous or “manufactuied” variety. It is one of life’s little ironies 
that one meets many who will believe a worm much more readily than 
a man. Perhaps they have had a lot to do with men, and very little 
wth worms. 

Faking is commercial, and for the multitude, the collectors of two 
hemispheres. Experts are rare, that is, those who have any real right 
to the title. It pays, therefore, to ignore them, in a general way, or to 
regard them as a justifiable bu^ess risk. Good faking, which com- 
mences only where the reproduction finishes, is expensive, and may be 
wholly ^vasted if the article will deceive the generality of collectors 
vdthout it. Thus we get the rubbed edge and arris of the commercial 
faker, and the "antique fimsh” and the "made from old wood” of the 
quasi-antique dealer, as if any fuU-growa wood could ever be young 
^e so-called “lady decorator" (who is, as a rule, only a decorative 
lady, with a nice eye for the colour of chintzes) is the usual medium for 
the marketing of these pieces, and is often prepared to guarantee their 
autbenuaty with the same fearlessness iviA which she would endorse 
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Queen Elizabeth’s motor-car* if pressed 'to do so, or if she had it in 
stock or on approval, at the momoit. 

It is not proposed here to waste any_ time with such pieces, antiques 
which would not deceive any ordinary furniture remover, even, 
although, not so many years ago, there was a famous case in the 
Courts where nearly every piece was in this category. The faked furni- 
ture which really matters is that which might take in an expert, as if 
that can be described and exposed the poorer stuff can be left to 
take care of itself. The counterfeit half-crown which really rings true is 
worthy of attention; the one which falls like a disc of dull lead can be 
dismissed. ^ 

Furniture fakes of any note ate rarely made outright, even from old 
wood. There is no virtue in old timber; it is the original surface which 
counts, and on this point one finds the greatest confusion of ideas, as a 
rule. So many have the idea that new wood will shrink, warp or crack 
— which is true — but they imagine that old wood is free from Aese 
defects — which is true also, but only if the original surfaces be undis- 
turbed. What is known as “seasoning” is really, in part, a case-harden- 
ing. True, the sap dries up In the pores, but the wood is still alive, as 
dead wood is rotten, and totally unfit for furniture. Polishing or var- 
nishing, even a coating of wax or dirt, will assist this case-hardening of the 
surface, but if the wood be scraped or planed, it is lust as liable to watp 
or shrink as if it had only been cut iwdve months before. Someoriginal 
seasoning is implied in all cases, as freshly cut or “green” timber will 
not stand, as a rule. There are exceptions even to this, however, as oak 
beams, as employed in old roof-construction, were often used “green,” 
but here shrinking, warping or “casting” was not of great importance. 

I can remember, however, some twenty years ago, buying a load of 
genuine fourteenth-century oak beams, of large scantling, at Frankfort- 
on-Main, when some of the old houses were being pulled down. The 
timber was of a rich brown shade right to the heart of the beams, yet 
when they were cut on the saw, to panel or framing thicknesses, the 
boards warped and shrank almost as much as if the wood had been 
newly bought from a timber yard. So much for the virtues of “old 
wood.” 

Not only has the original surface a value in the preservation of the 
timber, but it possesses a further meri^ as it can never be really imitated. 

It is one of the proofs of authenticity for which the expert looks. It 
follows, therefore, that to construct a piece of furniture outright, and to 
leave each original surface and edge intact, is a maiufest imp^ibility, 
and a cut edge is almost as patent as a freshly planed surface. The faker, 
therefore, as compared with the reproducer, rarely makes outright; he 
seeks for a plain piece which be can alter or embellish. Thus a simple 
9 
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tripod table can be carved up, and if \vell done, and if the lines of the 
old table are good (>vhich is rarely the case), may be very difficult to 
detect. One meets with so many of these findy carved but badly de- 
signed tripod tables in w'dl-bnown collections, and I have 
tnisted diem on sight. I mountain that a shop capable of producing 
carving of this quali^ \\-ould be cultured enough to design the stem 
and the tripod with just proportions and graceful lines. Another point 
to be noted is that, t^venty years ago, plain country-made tripod tables 
w'cre plentiful enough; the)* are now very rare. The obvious inference 
is that they have all been car\'ed up since, and now ornament so many 
collections as “original untouched Chippendale.*' I can* account for 
thdi scarcity in no other way, as at no time during this period would 
any such piece, unquestionably genuine, decorative and useful, be 
wilfully destroyed. This might have happened, and undoubtedly did 
happen, fifty or sixty years ago, but not since 1910. Reasoning on the 
basis of probabilities is really one of the most powerful we3|»ns in the 
armoury of the expert, if used with discretion, yet it is one which is often 
demised by the untechnical. 

Gars-ing added to a pldn piece may be either cut into the wood, as 
in the case of a tripod table, or it may be glued on the surface. It must 
be borne in mind that one cannot glue a piece of tvood on an old sur- 
face; the presence of wax, polish, varnish, grease or dirt tvill prevent 
the glue unm adhering, and the piece >vill fall off. Glue will not stick 
everything, by any means, although many imagine that it %viil. To 
apply carved ornament to the front of a drawer, for example, it b 
necessary to trace the outline of the ornament on the face of the drawer- 
front and then to scrape away the surface ^vith a sharp chbcl, to make 
a key for the glue. It b almost impossible to do thb rvithout leaving 
signs tvhich indicate what has been done. With a f^t, ivith its open 
spaces, the operation b more difficult still, as the original smooth surfece 
cannot be Iw in the fret-openings, for obvious reasons, yet this involves 
a re-surfacing of the fret-bed which should deceive no one with keen 
observation and an unprejudiced mind. 

General descriptions of the methods of the faker are often mislead- 
ing just became they are general and not spedfic. An actual example 
of a much-improved piece b shown here at the end of chapter. It 
b rare that specimens offer which are definitely illustrative, as photog- 
raphy b practically valueless in the illustration of really good fakes. It 
b one of the inherent difficulties in a book of thb character that fine 

lakes and authentic pieces look equally genuine — or the reverse ia a 

photograph. Rven in thb illustration one has to take the description 
of what has actually occurred largely on trust. ^ 

Here b a commode which has begun life as a chest-of-drawers, 
10 
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probably quite plain. The lower drawer has been taken away and the 
sides cut. The next drawer has then been reconstructed by being cut 
into two narrower ones, the outside sides facing left intact, but inside 
ends added. Each section has thus been made up with two narrow 
drawers, leaving a knee-hole between. It is obvious what has been done, 
as the outer sides are veneered on oak, but the inner ends are of solid 
mahogany, which would have been highly improbable had the piece 
been made outrigh^n its present state. The splayed comers are original, 
but the carving is all a later addition. The carved cabriole legs have 
also been add^ and the original top carved up on its moulding. To 
one acquainted wth the work of the eighteenth century, the whole 
piece looks wrong. There axe limits to what one can do, in the alteration 
of an old piece, and here they have been exceeded, and the imposture 
is evident. 

Examples of demonstrable fakes which can be realistically illustrated 
must, obviously, be rare, but thcncxte-xample is instructive in showing the 
way in which a suspected piece should be examined. It should be ob\ious 
that it is just the details which make a piece valuable which should be 
scrutinised first. If they are original, nothing else matters very mu^; 
if they are late additions, then the rest matters still less. Yet one so often 
secs a so-called expert begin his examinatma of a piece such as this by 
opening the drawers and examining the insides, while It should be 
evident that, with any fake possessing any pretensions to a genuine 
character, the drawers would be original, from an old piece. I have 
always held that one can detect an exp^ in furniture by the way in 
whicK he begins his examination. Here it is the carving oi the top and 
of the splayed sides, and the elaborate plinth which make the piece 
valuable. Without these details, it would be mcrcl’j a serpentine-fronted 
chest-of-drawers, worth very little; with them, it is a very valuable 
commode. An examination of this piece shows that it is just these details 
which are quite recent additions, and ignorant in their character, as 
one would never expect a cultured cabinet maker to design this 
coarsely splayed plinth, and, if original, it would have been broken or 
trodden to pieces long ago. It is true that not all the furniture of the 
eighteenth century is fine, much ofit is positively bad, but this is nearly 
^ways true of the design and the execution alike; it is rare to find finely 
carved details on a badly designed piece. In the attempt to “tinker” 
with an old piece, also, one is conditioned by one’s material. Thus, a 
plain cabriofc leg of a chair cannot be carved up, successfully, wth a 
device, such as the head of a lion, which demands great projection, as 
the wood does not exist, and that is why a flattened lion-mask on the 
knee of a cabriole leg should alwa^ be suspected. If it had been so carved 
at the outset, ^ckcr timber, allor^g fin* the necessary projection, would 
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Genuine Commodci of ihc finest period oPTliomas Chippendale 
CxamfUs iKusIfalin? th€ rfijfiicwr 6r{j»fn Iht end Iftf "unft^tablt" 

Tlic Commode abo\c could ha\c heen made up, by the 
addition of the trusses and the carved “apron,” from a 
plain scTpcminc-rronled chest of drawers, and should be 
thoroughly examined at these points. Tlie other details 
ajt vmitnponanl. 
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Genuine Commodes of the finest penod ofThomas Chippendale 
Examples tlluslraUng the dijerenf* between Ike "fakeable" and the "‘unfakeable" 

The Commode above, from its design, must liave been 
made in its present state either originally, or outright, at 
a recent date. The draper-ends being bowed to follow 
the sweep of the comer trusses could not possibly occur 
in any simple piece, therefore if any part is old we may 
be certain the whole is genuine. 
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Att oiigmaV plain malwgan^ sctpcm-jnc-fTonXcil C\\csi. oC 
Drapers nliicli liab been “inipro%cd'’ by a set-back top, 
canned base moulding and “bracket” feel, ornamented 
splay sides and elaborate handles and lock plates. It is 
safe to say that no one, in the eighteenth century, would 
have designed ugl) sprawling feet of this kind on a piece 
of this presumed quality. Note Iiovv the splay sides have 
been widened, to contain the carved pendants, at the 
evpense of the upright drawer rails, whicli have 
disappeared entirely. 


There is a suspicious similarily between these two mahogany Settees, 
and of a kind wJiich one would not find in onginal work, made when 
furniture was merely a commercial product 
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Mal)f>i;ao> Arm Chair of 
important and expenshe 
character, sshich has iiccn 
made up entirely from 
old fragments. Note the 
lack of projection of tlic 
satyr masks on the front 
legs. To an c.\pctt, the 
ssholc chair {oo(.s orong, 
both from the point of 
detail and proportion. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE GENUINE ANTIQUE AND ITS MERITS 

HE history of a nation’s handicraft is the history of a 
people, and its art works mark the measure of its culture 
and education-.'With the furniture of the various periods, 
we enter the homes of the people; each piece is, or was, 
a part of their everyday life. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the real antique plays a part, and fulfUs a puqpose, , 
to which the fake cannot even pretend. We may never know, in the 
greater majority of instances, anything of the inner history of each 
piece, but we can tveave our romances round particular things; imagine 
the letters of joy, hope, gladness, sorrow or bitter misery which may 
have been penned at our bureau, or the riotous or decorous feasts 
which may nave been witnessed by our dining'table, and, in a hundred 
other ways, we can live the lives of the past, in the present day, but it 
needs the faith of the schoolboy tb weave such romances round the 
fakes of yesterday.* 

There are collectors and collectors — and yet again collectors. Some 
collect merely for profit, watching for the rise in the market; others 
desire to possess things to which the average man cannot aspire. Yet 
others seek for un^vritte^ history, some arc Jed away by the lure of the 
andque, and they are satisfied with anything, however crude and ugly, 
so long as it is old. Last of all — and rarest of all — is the collector who 
loves old things for their beauty of line, finish of workmanship, and that 
mello^vness of tone wluch only age can pve. To such, each piece must 
be fine first and old afterwards, as every antique worth collecting should 
be. It ^vfll be seen, however, that the fake fulfils none of the conditions 
demanded by any collector, no matter how useful it may be in rein- 
forcing the stock of the dealer. To the cultured eye, it is a thing of sham 
and deceit. Sunlight and time can fade oak, walnut or mahogany to 
lovely mellow shades which are the despair of the faker, with his caustics 
and strippers. The gentle fnctlon of rubbing and use is totally tfifferent 
to the violent methods of the sted, doc ^virc-brush or the stone. If one 
would only train the eye by observing the genuine unrestored piece, 
instead of tolerating anything from the re-surfaced antique to the out- 
• “Faith," <aiH the schoolboy, "is the capacity of believing what wc know to be 
untnie.” 
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and'Cnit fake, there would be fewer mistakes made, and ^e faker w’oidd 
cease to flourish. Unfortunately, very few pieces of fundture are m 
untouched stateat the present day, and their numbers arc being reduced 
year by year. 

Wear alone is a very unsafe criterion, of course, as extensive usage 
may not indicate any great lapse of time. There are some chairs in me 
smoking-room of a well-known Pall hfall club tvhich were made less 
than t%vcnty years ago, but, at the present day, have a really gorgeous 

E tine, ^cr than the surface of many rightcenth-century pieces. 1 
ow of one house in Cheshire where there arc many examples m 
Queen Anne walnut wHch were made for die house at the time, and 
have never been out of it, but which some collectors of my acquaintance 
would reject as utterly modem. It is ewdent, therefore, that the genuine 
character of the pieces must he judged by something more than mere 
surface conditions. 

It was pointed out, in the first diapter, that to be an expert one 
must be technical. Perhaps it smuld be as well to elaborate tms some- 
what. To explain the tools of the various periods and the evidence of 
ihdr use is impossible in a book. Such knowledge can only be acquired 
in the workshop. Yet it roust be obvious that tools, which were utterly 
unlmoivn in the eighteenth century or earlier, cannot have been used 
on the furtuture of that period, and if one finds indications of the 
circular saw, for instance, it must be evidence of modern ori^. Con- 
versely, one svould hardly look for signs of the adze— the tool of die 
primitive carpenter— in the furniture of Georgian days. Side by side 
with tHs acquaintance of tools goes the knowledge of woods. There are 
nearly thirty different lands of mahogany at the present day, and more 
than half that number of svalnut. There is English oak of at least tivo 
kinds,* oak from Riga, Hoibnd, France, Germany, I^y, Austria, 
America and even Japan. Even with English oak, at the present day, 
the timber is not that from the age-old trees such as was used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuria; these have been cut dosvTi long 
ago. 

It would be utterly out of place, in a book of this kind, to enter upon 
a technical treatise on the subject of timbers, but the necessary knmv- 
ledge is inifrspensable to the expert, nevertheless, iTjudgment is to take 
the place of mere guesswork. One prevalent error must be corrected 
here. It appears to be the custom to regard the cabinet-maker of the 
eighteenth century as one of a far higher class than lus present-day 
fellow. The statement has been definitely made in many books on 
English furniture. It is a half-truth only, which is more misleading 
than an actual false statement. The trade had better traditions then it 
• QtUKUt lasibfltn and Q, ptdtmailaia. 
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is true, and greater time could be spent on the production of fine 
furniture, but that is only to say, in other words, that the average patron 
was relatively richer, and the workman paid far less in proportion than 
the present-day rate. If mere perfection of workmanship be the criterion 
then the maker of the present-day is far better equipped, and can do, 
rvithout effort, rvhat his cightecnth-ccnlury fellow achieved only with 
great labour and skill. The modem “overhand” planing machine 
flattens a surface automatically; the “thicknesser” will plane up a board 
equal in thickness everjnvhere. The jointing of edges is child’s play in 
a machine shop, but, with the long “trying” plane, to get an edge 
straight and in square at the same time (mthout which the jointing of 
two boards is an impossibility} is at once the hope and the despair of 
the beginner. IVhat is then implied by this ignorant laudation of the 
old makers? Design and proportion? We select the best from a trade 
and ignore the second and the third rate. Also, it is in the nature of 
things, with English furniture passing through a long period of neglect, 
that only the finest should be preserved and the rest allowed to decay 
or to be relegated to the scrap-heap. What has aroused this interest in 
the fine models of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (and they 
are fine) is the revulsion from the work of the Dark Ages of the nine- 
teenth century, when furniture was valued for its weight (like the 
Brides of the feast), and when such atrocities as “Early Engmh” and 
“Domestic Gothic” were regarded as the last word in taste. In an 
enquirysuchasthis, itisas wA to begin byfreeing our minds from cant. 
The subject is intricate enough without needless further complications. 

The historical aspect of English furniture is of considerable import- 
anccin judging the genuine and the spurious, strange as tlus mayappear 
at first sight. We can only estimate the age of pieces by changes in 
fashion (which are a part of the history of the people themselves), and 
if we can date accurately we know what to eimect at the various 
periods, and what to reject. Thus fashion originated the sideboard with 
drawers and cupboards in the later years of the eighteenth century, 
probably as a survival of the oak "VVelsh” or “Suffolk” dressers, but 
still a distinct innovation in itself Kno^ving this, we can say, with cer- 
tainty, that a ^valnut sideboard cannot bdong to the walnut period, 
from Charles II to George I, but must be later.’’’ We can ^arro^v this 
enquiry down, and with profit. The fake is rarely a pure copy; more 
often it Strives after the wondciltil; the thing ivhich never existed at all. 
Herein lies its raritv', and, in consequence, its value, if it can pass as 
geiruine. If one couid lealiy know everything which had been made at 
various periods, we would go far towards condemning these wonderful 

* Actually, a walnut sideboard bdoi^ to no eightceath-century date at all; it 
must be modem. 
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fakes out of hand. This is impossible, of course, but not nearly as much 
so as One would imagine. ^Ve are not rcaUy concerned wth ^vhat was 
actually made, but ^vith what has survived, as genuine pieces cannot 
arise from furniture graveyards. It is true that many pieces may still 
be hidden in obscure country houses, utterly unkno^sn to the world at 
large, but the great show houses arc open, more or less, and these 
demonstrate the fashions of the various periods, and illustrate, in a 
general way, what was made, as a cabinet maker ^vould, as a rule, make 
his pieces in the prevailing styles. To depart from them to any serious 
extent ^vould be to endanger Iiis chances ofa sale. In addition, frimiture 
produced at all times ^\'as, as a rule, made for use first, and to ornament 
a room only in a secondary degree. It svas the commercial product of 
its time, and, while it might be elaborated and even rich in character, 
it %vould stop far short of the miraculous. It is here where the elaborate 
fake faib, as a rule. It is far too wonderful. Dealers refer to these speci- 
mens as “Museum Pieces,” which is another \\'ay of stating that they 
would be utterly out of place in a home. 

From the forgoing, it follow's that while we may not know, in detail, 
each piece whiw ^vas made at surious periods, we can surmise, in a 
generm >vay, the kind of thing which svas produced. It must abo be 
recognized tliat the more wonderful a piece b the more widdy kno>vn 
it is likely to be. It is not the mammoths but the microbes which are 
likely to remain hidden from the collecting world. The more elaborate 
a piece is, therefore, the more it should be scrutinized and suspected. 
Remember also that a notable thing must have a pe^gree, of sorts; it 
is only the fake which grows, Topsy fashion, yet collectors arc notoriously 
careless when enquiring into its origin, and will, generally, accept any 
old wives’ tale as to the provenance of any purchase. In other words, 

. thw often ask to be swindled, and their prayer b frequently answered. 

To treat of fakes in a general sense is mbleading and useless, yet it 
has been done, to a great extent, in books which have dealt \\'ith thb 
subject. To say, for instance, that pieces are usually altered in thb or 
that way b positiwly fabe, as, in the faking world, pieces are not 
usually altered in any way whatsoever. A good fake, beginning with the 
substructure of a simple genuine example, b conditioned by the piece 
itself, necessarily, and it b rare lo find tsvo exactly alike. I kno^v the 
old legend of the chair which b taken to pieces and a portion used in 
each ofa set of six others, but I doubt if thb ^vas ever done, and it would 
be an idiotic proceeding in any case, if to dccciN-e anyone wth know- 
ledge were the aim. Fakes are not produced in thb ivay, and i\ith aif 
the single chairs which I have seen, with arms added at a later date, I 
have never found one where the addition has been made with any in- 
tention of deceiving, or where the attempt has been successful, ivhich b 
i6 
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much the same thing. What has happened is simple. Someone possessing 
a single chair, and desiring one wtn arms, has had the arms added by 
a lo^ cabinet maker or carpenter, with no thought whatever of 
posterity’ or the collectors of the future. It is orily the finders of mares’- 
ncsts who \vould hold up such a chair as an example of a fake, intended 
to deceive the umvary, and, at the same time, to show their superior 
knowledge. Similarly, to cut away the “apron” and upholster the seat 
ofa Chippendale commode-chairisnotnecessarilyintendcd to enhance 
the value of the chair, although the result may be an improvement. It 
simply means that svith greater knowledge of sanitation and hygiene 
the commode becomes a useless piece of furniture, and is, accordingly, 
altered to one with a decided use. Had deception been the aim, the 
alteration would be done in quite another iashion, as a rule, and one 
which would certainly take in our mares’-ncst-finding expert. 

Good fakes — that is, those which commcn<» on a genuine basis — being 
infinitely varied, it Is necessary to avoid the general and to deal with the 
particular. I propose, therefore, to take cadi section of English furniture 
and woodwork, from, the Gothic to Sheraton, and to showj if possible, 
how each piece may be forged, and in what manner, and to indicate the 
det^ to ^vhich particular attention sboidd be paid in making an 
examination. 

One pitfall must be pointed out here, in concluding this chapter, and 
that is the later copy. It is so usual to tmagiDe that oak furniture belongs 
to die seventeenth century or earlier, wmnut from the Restoration to 
the early Georgian perioa, and mahogany from about 1725 onwards, 
that we forget the possibility of later copying. It was the instance of the 
long-case or “grandfather” clocks whi^ first gave grounds for these 
suspidons. Here we have dials signed %vith names that have been 
recorded, with the dates of thdr business careers, and wc know, 
positively, that clocks of early character were often produced long after 
thdr fasluon had departed. True, these late examples are generally 
depraved, and were never in the same class as those of the fine early 
makers such as Tompion, Knibb, Clement, Quare, East and others, 
but the point here is rather that they ignore the current fashions and 
revert to the styles ofa bygone period- The same is true with furniture, 
but this, being unsigned, and rarely dated, is more difficult to verify. 
Thus I know of court cupboards in the Restoration manner, and walnut 
chairs of James II style, which have been established as of late eigh- 
teenth-century date, made actually in the satinwood period, when one 
would have imagined that the lashioa for oak and walnut had utterly 
depart^. We are so accustomed to date pieces from the periods of the 
inception of the various fashions that we rarely think how far out we 
may be as to the actual age of the pieces themselves. 
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There is another point to be considered, that of the literal copying of 
Chippendale and Hepplewhitc models in the nineteenth cent^’. I 
knoTiV of many such which have aajuired a tone and a surface in less 
than half a century, and ivhich would deceive anyone not thoroughly 
acquainted with woods and technical details. A good deal of nonsense 
has been talked and sveitten about these late examples, and one would 
imagine that expertize was 'merely a game ofgucss^vo^k, carried to any- 
thing but a fine point. Thus it is so easy to'speak of a fine chair as 
“London made" and a clumsy one as “Provincial,"- yet 1 have traced 
some of the best spedmens I have found, in situ, in large country houses 
(where inventory records have existed for centuries, aSbrding evidence 
which is incontrovertible) to small makers in obscure towns and 
Ullages, while some of the documented pieces of the great Chippendale 
hims^ leave much to be desired. He, or she, who would quality as an 

S ert, and be capable of detecting forgeries, must have a wide know- 
je of genuine pieces, technically, artistically, constructionally, and 
historically. In addition, it is necessary to tram the e>-c to obsen’C as 
well as to see; to reason inductively and instantaneously. To the prac- 
tised eye, every little detail has a mining. Above all, many of the great 
' houses themselves are open to the public on occasion, and one caimot 
see too much. To acquire a really good knosviedge of English furniture, 
and of fakes, is a long and arduous process, and there are no short cuts. 

' The truth of this may be more apparent In the later, chapters of this 
book. 
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The Djning'ioom at llie Fcalhcrs Hold, Liidlow, Salop. 
Tlic mantel is one of the finest examples in England, of 
fine mellow tone, with original snrlaccs cveryuhere. The 
stone lining is modern. This mantel is reputed to have 
come from Stokesay Castle, but this is doubtful. That it is 
not in its original room is shown by the fact that it has 
been reduced in height, and its former broad cushion- 
moulded shelf removed. The original oak cornice has 
also disappeared. 
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THE WObD^VORKER OF THE OLDEN TIME 

Tavqs Herbert Spencer who first stated the principle that 
all Hcvclopment was fiom the simple to the complex, 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. This law 
appUes to the evolution of furniture and >voodwork. Tbe 
terms;vere synonymous in PJantagenet times, when furni- 
ture was scanty m amount and limited in variety, and 
waimeotings of timber, in bouses, had not yet evolved. This homo- 
geneity applied, not only to the furniture which was made, but also to 
the craftsmen who made It The carpenter was the sole artisan in wood- 
work for domestic or clerical purposes. After the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, in the first halfofihc sixteenth century, there arose a race 
of inferior craAsmen, the “huchiers” or arkivrights. The “ark” was 
the familiar name of the chest or coffer, an important piece of furniture 
designed to hold articles of value, linen, silver and plate, fabrics, vest- 
. ments and the like, at a period when wealth tvas tangible and real, not 
held by token. Towards the close of the rixteenth century the two trades, 
which had hitherto been quite distinct and on widely differing levels, 
appear to have partly coalesced, the result being the “joyner” or joiner, 
who concerned himself with such woodwork as ^vas not constructional 
in the sense of bearing large strains, as in roofs, chancel screens, and the 
like. 

Right up to the Restoration wc find dus arkwright-carpenter, or 
joiner, engaged on furniture of all kinds, including chairs. Then the 
trade of the woodworker splits up again, and we get the chair maker 
as a distinct trade, followed by the cabinet maker. Carvers and wood 
turners were always apart from very early times, but they were in the 
nature of accessories — embellishers, one might term them — to the 
woodworking trade as a whole. At a later sUige we find lacquer workers, 
marqueterie cutters and other subsidiary trades, but gilders and saw- 
yers persist from very early rimes, the former rarely employed for 
furniture. Perhaps the earliest craftsman was the pit-sawyer, and from 
very early records wc find that the man on the ground, who guided 
the saw, tvas always more highly paid than the man in the pit, who 
mere’ty pushed die saw up and putted il down; hence the term "top- 
sauyer" descriptive of skill or command. 
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Oafc was almost the universal timber up to Tudor times, although 
Memel red deal must have been sparingly imported, as wc know of 
certain deal wainscotings tvhich must Jiavc been highly prized, as they 
are specifically mentioned in inventories. Fruit wood, pear, apple, 
damson, plum and almond were used, in small pieces for spindles and 
appliquM, and chests of cypress wood date from very early periods, 
although their nationality is often questionable. 

Of the tools of the Flantagenet carpenter we know very little beyond 
the fact that saws ^“kytting-saws”), augers (“wymbils”), a^cs and 
such primitive appliances arc mentioned in records from very early 
times. One is apt to be led astray by the fact that oak logs were so often 
split into boarm wth the beetle and the wedge or by the riving iron, 
wWch appears to suggest that the saw svas not used, and was, therefore, 
unknown. Actually, the early woodworkers, who were most particular 
about their timber, found out that split oak, riven on its natural cleavage 
lines, possessed a stability which sawn oak did not possess. Even to tms 
day, with power-driven saws, oak exposed to the weather in thin 
planks, as in park palings, is nearly always riven instead of sawn. The 
quartering of oak shows also that the discovery was made, Quite 
early, of the stable qualities of oak when cut parallel to the medullary 
rays. It may be accepted, almost tvithout exception, as a definite fact 
that all oak, other than in beams or posts, was quarter-cut right up to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, even for carcase construction or 
drawer sides. This is an Important point, espcdally in judging the 
authenticity of panellings, so u is necessary to add some explanation to 
the diagrams illustrated here. 

Oak cut on the quarter invariably exhibits the medullary ray figure 
in a scries of splashes on the surface. The first two or three boards cut 
right through the centre of the trunk show this “silver figure," as these 
boards arc almost parallel to the medullary ray itself. Beyond, however, 
it is necessary to cut on an inclined plane, the angle of which must vary 
with each succeeding cut. Behveen each board there falls out a small 
wedge piece which is more or less wasted. What is important to re- 
member is that the saw, in quartering, almost follow’s the natural 
cleavage lines of the timber, and that the river, when he uses the 
“thrower” or riving iron to split the wood into "panel stuff” for wains- 
cotings, produces quartered oak as a matter of course. The wood 'viU 
split in no other way. It will be found that oak panels in wainscotings 
up to the end of the reign ofCHiarles II (1685) are almost invariably 
split, and vary greatly in thickness, even in the same panel, whereas the 
framings, the stiles and rails, are nearly always sawn. 

One would like to estabilsb a rule that all original oak pieces were 
made from quarter-sawn timber, but this would be misleading. First 
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of all, there is no secret about this method of cutting, and quartered oak 
is used, to tlus day, in all good shops. Secondly, in Tudor and Stuart 
times, these matters were in the hands of the Trade Guilds, who had 
the power to srize all oak intended for furniture or interior woodwork, 
which was not cut “on the quarter.” The records of the Carpenters’ 
Company abound with entries as to the “rcstyngc of stuffe,” i.e. the 
impounding of defective timber. To these po^v•crful Guilds, partly 
clerical in diaracter, ^\•c owe many of the halls as at Cirencester, 
Lavenham and elsewhere, and also the fact that Tudor and Stuart oak 
has survived to our day. Had the oak used been cut “on the straight” 
the furniture and panellings would have shrunk, warped or otherwise 
have fallen to pieces. As the usual panel grooves in seventeenth-century 
n'ainscotings are very shallow, as a rule, sre know that the panel timber 
cannot have shrunk to any appreciable extent. 

Unfortunately for our present purpose of proper co-ordination, the 
ailBvright does not appear to have been subject to Guilds as strict as 
those which r^ulated the carpenter, -with the rcstilt that in the inferior 
Post-Dissolution Gothic pieces from about 1 530 to 1 600 one finds straight 
cut and quartered oak used indiscriminately. Added to this, not only 
the ^vorkmamhip but even the tradition is crude in the extreme. It 
must be obvious that the cruder a piece of furniture is the more difficult 
it is to separate the fake from the genuine. It is akin to attempting to 
date two rabbit hutches of uncertain age. There is nothing in the svay 
of art-crailsmanship to act as a guide. Some examples of this primitive 
post-DIssoIution Gothic are illustrated here. Unfortunately they com- 
mand prices high enough to make faking well worth while, and it is 
exceedugly difficult to detect these forgeries if they are well done. It 
is like attempting to allocate dates to two stacks of firewood. 

It is only within recent years that this crude post-DissoIution Gothic 
has been placed in its proper sequence in the chronology of English 
furniture. Even in our national museums the authorities have been led 
astray by its primitive constructional character and have dated it as far 
back as the fifteenth centtiry, ignoring the fact that constructional 
knowledge had advanced far beyond this stage even at this period. 
Church woodwork shows us that fratning and panelling were known 
and practised even in the fourteaith century, whereas, in these debased 
Gothic pieces, doors are often mere slabs of %vood pierced in rough 
geometrical designs. It is notable, also, that while we find standing cup- 
boards, chests and tables in this debased style, we never meet with 
chairs or stools in the same manner, and this absence alone should have 
aroused suspicion. Actually, two distinct schools of woodworkers arise 
after about 1540. The one, infiiutdy the more scholarly and sk^ed 
in the craft, follow in the new manner, the Renaissance, which was 
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introduced from Italy by Pietro Torrigiano in his design for the tomb of 
Hcnn- VII in Westminster Abbc>% or which permeated through France 
into Somerset and De^’on, or arrived from tnc Low Countries and in- 
fluenced tlic work of the East Anglian counties. There rtmained otlicn, 
no longer under tlic tutelage of abbw or monastery (and all art-crafts 
Iiad, hitherto, emanated from the clerical houses), tvho ventured on 
the old style, dimly remembered in vague ornamented forms, but >\ith 
the former fine constructional traditions absolutely forgotten. 

There is one striking phenomenon in the de\’dopmcnt of English 
^\•ood^vork which it may be instructis'c to notice here. T^e early car- 
penter followed the mason, and used timber in much the same uay as 
the latter used stone. It uas long before the greater possibilities of 
timber datvned on the ^voodworke^. Stone can bear great crushing, 
but very little tensile strains. A tie-beam of stone svould have to be far 
more massh’C than one of wood to remain stable on an equal span. 
The mason cliisels a panel svith its frame from the solid, and c\'cn when 
he builds up, his mitre is merely car\-cd ornament, u-ith the butt-joint 
below it. Tne early wood>vorker followed this lead, at first, and e^■cn 
in the late scventccntlx century, when framing and panelling had been 
fully understood for more than a centurv, it is usual to find mason’s 
mitre in svainscotings and ev’cn in furniture. 

Tliesc constructional possibilities of timber as compared with stone 
appear to have been almost unknovm to the post-Dissolution wood- 
worker, tvho a\'oidcd drawers (which involved dovetailing), and made 
his doors from mere slabs of oak. There is also the suspicion that his 
tools were similarly primidvx, as, in many examples, the carver appears 
to have come to ms aid, and to have carved flat suriaces to hide the 
unskilled use of the adze or the absence of the plane. Took of precision 
could only have been possessed by the fc^v. \\c know they •were costly 
and greatly prized, as Uicrc are numcrom records of where thc>' are 
left to descendants in ssills, and described in great detail in inventories. 

There is no doubt that the custom of the shop pro\’iding the took for 
the workman existed almost to the dose of the eighteenth century. 
Going back no more than forty years ago, in Germany, Holland and 
parts of France, the only tools which were e.vpccted to be furnished by 
the “journeyman” were a metre rule and perhaps a few special planes 
and gouges. Very often the travelling ^vorkman possessed only an 
apron; the shop provided everything else. There were exceptions to thk 
at all times, as e.xamples of elaborate tool chests c.xist svhich date from 
the middle of the eighteenth century at least;* but svhether these were 
the property of workmen or belonged to a master man, or his shop, it 

* One, in the Gefiiye Museum, io Shorediteb, London, has drapers inside svith the 
fronts inlaid with marqueterie! 
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ij difficuU to My. It must be remembered that, at this date, transport 
of hcav7 chests of tools from place to place must have been a far more 
arduous undertakin^j than it ss-outd be at the present day. 

There is csxry csidcncc to show that tools must have been rare in the 
earlier periods, as so few have survived, and those which have penisted 
arc often of a \'cr>' ornate cliaracter, uliich sugqcst that they were 
highly prired and would, therefore, not be lightly destroyed or allowed 
to perish. Tims I have seen planes and tlie frames of saws finely carved, 
sometimes inlaid vsith ivory and bone. This rarity, iher^orc, 
indicates that tools belonged rather to the shop than to the workman, 
and in prc-DissoIution dap, svhen all the fine woodwork was executed 
more or less under the protection of the Church, tools must have be- 
longed to the local abbey or monastery. With the posc-DissoIution 
Gothic, it is not only tlie ilcsign and the M-orkmanship which is cruder 
and unskilled, it is the tools tliemseU'cs whjdi arc scanty and primitive. 
A mortise, for example, can only be made with the mortise chisel; no 
other tool svill serve. Tlie dovetailing of drawen demands a fine saw 
and sharp chisels of various sizes, undercut carving requires finely 
tempered gouges and V*toob, among others. 

^Shen we examine diis post*Dissolution Gothic (of which several 
examples srill be illustrated later on), we find that mortise-and-tenon 
framins is exceptional and dovetailed drawers still rarer. Carving is 
fiat ana crude, ofien a mere scratcliing with a sharpened divider (the 
stxalled “chip caiving”), and piercing shosvs that the saws must iMve 
been very coane. The true Gothic built-up tracery is replaced by crude 
“plate tracery,” where the design is sometimes sawn through the solid 
wotxl, more often hacked out wth chisels. If one compares true four- 
tccnth-century work, such as the chests in Dersingham Church or 
Petshore Abbey, with this mid-sixtecnth-century crude furniture, it will 
be seen that the latter exhibits late and uncultured details, yet, judged 
by its primitive character, should be referred to a much earlier date 
than the former. At the same time it must be borne in mind that the 
woodworken, even as early as the dawn of the fifieenth century, were 
in two distinct classes at least. At the top was the skilled and higldy paid 
caipcnter, usually in the fee of the Church, and generally engaged on 
elaborate works, such as screens, stalls wdth their canopies, and timber 
roofi. Occasionally he would make furniture, such as the chests in 
Pcishore Abb^, St, hlichatl's Parish Church at Coventry or the triple 
Guild throne in St, Mary’s Hall in the same city. His work is to be dis- 
tinguished by its sHIl and constructive knowledge; he joints and frames 
accurately, and his oak is always quarter-sawn. 

Side by side vritVi the carpenter, adtheugh possibly not working in the 
same shop, and certainly not belonging to the same Guild, was the 
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“huchicr” or ‘‘arlnvTight,” >vho uses oak very much in the stone mason’s 
manner rather than in that of the carpenter or ^^•ood\vo^kc^ proper. It 
is only in minute details that the work of the early fifteenth-century’ ark* 
%\’right differs from that of the post-Dissolution maker of furniture. If 
anything, the latter is the cruder of the tw'o, and there is no doubt that, 
after the Dissolution, such skill as still remained after the fostering art 
of the Church had been scattered abroad turned its attention to the 
ne\v manner, the Renaissance from Italy and France, lea\Tng theGolhic 
with its former fine tradidons lingering only as a remote mcmoiy, to 
the unskilled arkwright with his lack of Imowledge and ardsde cduca- 
don, and Hs imperfect and clumsy tools and methods. 
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TOOLS OF THE ANCIENT \VOOD^\ORKER 



Plate rrumber Ticentr-td 
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A. Boards cut across the Jog 

B The trunk sho^ong annular rings and medullary ra>-s 
C A board cut by the method A 
D. The cutting of boards without figure. 

E The cutting of figured boards with medullary ra>'S 
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CHAPTER V 


DETECTIVE METHODS AND THE PROBLEM OF 
RESTORATION 

S the succeeding chapters of this book will be devoted to 
1^1 the consideration of English furniture and woodwork in 
H chronological detail (there is no other method if the re- 
8 suit is not to be a disorderly and disjointed effort), it may 
J be as well to establish certain formula which will serve as 

^ a basis for the examination of pieces. After such formula: 

have been stated, it is then posable to indicate the scope of the Imow- 
ledge which is necessary before they can be employed with advantage. 
It must be remembered that, with constant practice, these points tend 
to become automatic. They can be briefly stated thus:— 

(1) Is the piece English? 

(2) Of what wood Is it made? 

(3; What is its probable date, or to what period does it purport to 
belong? 

(4) If the example be earlier than 1650, to svhat county or district 
can it be referred? 

(5} Is it a valuable example, and, if so, in what does the value con- 
sist? In rarity, detail or workmanship? 
f 61 Are the valuable details original to the piece? 

(7) Can the piece have been something else originally? 

(8; Has it been altered in any way, cither by additions or repair? 
(9} Is it the kind of thing which was made at the period to which it 
purports to belong? 

(10) Are the tools which have been used those of the period or are 
they of modem character? 

(i i) Is the piece in its original state as regards finish, making reason- 
able allowance for wear, friction or polishing by rubbing? If 
not, to what degree has it been renovated? 

(12I Are the wood thicknesses correct for the period? 

(13) Is the construction of the penod? 

(14) Has the piece a history or a pedigree? 

Having thus established a method of procedure, we can proceed to 
examine and elaborate each point. It is obvious that the necessary 
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knowledge miist be presumed, and this can be acquired only by actual 
experience in the handling and examination of genuine pieces. Books 
can afford some measure of instruction, but no photograph, however 
good, can convey an accurate idea of jairfacc condition or of construc- 
tionai details. With oak furniture and wood^vork, at least, there is no 
finer school than the smaU parish churches svhich are scattered up and 
down England and Wales. Of all the churches which I kno^v (and I 
have visited hundreds, and on many occasions), I have nev’cr found a 
deliberate fake in a single one. I have seen plenty of altered pieces, but 
the alteration has been frankly done svith no intention, whatsoever, of 
deceiving. Even with the later furniture of the vvalnut and mahogany 
periods (much of^vhich svhen in churches must have come into clcricsJ 
possession soon after it was made) there is the same purity, and, in 
addition, one can often study the original condition of such furniture 
when it left the shops, svithout the adventitious aids' of rubbing and 
waxing over a long period of use in the home. 

To those who are interested in what the collector so often miscalls 
“original state,” the reader can be safely recommended to examine, at 
some leisure, the three magnificent mahogany stalls or chairs in Ivest 
^Vycombe Church, in Buckinghamshire (oidy a short run from London), 
the mahogany table and chain in the hlonypenny Pew in Rolvenden 
Church, or the pair of fine walnut Restoration chairs flanking the altar 
table at Blddenden (both in Kent), and for original oak I know of no 
finer examples of detail and surface condition than the pew*ends in 
U^ord Church in Suffolk, and the misererc'Seats and choir*stalls at 
Ludlow in Shropshire. Atthc latter. One can stayatthc “Feathers,” and, 
in the dining-room, inspect one of the finest oak manteb in England, 
even although it is not in its original home, and, in its adaptation to 
its new-old surroundings, has lost its cornice and its broad cushion- 
moulded shelf and stone lining. I know of no more valuable experience 
for the budding collector than an attentive examination of the examples 
cited above, allied to a good memory for detail and surface condition. 
It is a pity that so many vitiate their taste and spoil their eye by look- 
ing at nothing else than fakes, things of yesterday which are “planted” 
all over the covmtry for the special benent of the bargain-hunting “col- 
lector.” It is akin to living ^vith pictures of the Alma Tadema order — 
if not worse — ^as a preliminary to the study of Italian primitives. 

Reverting now to our formula we can begin, in order, ^vith: 

(i) Is the piece English? 

' There is often considerable confusion regarding the nationality of 
both oak and svalnut pieces. Wc must remember that Plantagenet 
England >vas Still largely French in language and customs, and foreign 
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artisans greatly influenced many of the oak pieces of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Thi:a one finds examples such as the standing cupboard at the 
end of this chapter, where the timber is English oak but the whole 
manner is that of the French Gothic. V^^th these early pieces, which 
are cxceedingly rare, it matters very little if they be French or English, 
their value is much the same; but wth the walnut furniture of the late 
seventeenth century the factwhedier a piece is Dutch or English makes 
a considerable difference in price. Apart from the question of the tim- 
bw and the veneer fto one wal acquainted with woods there is a marked 
diffttence beriveen English walnut and that from the LowCountries, but 
this implies special knowledge), it is not difficult to distinguish between 
EnglishandDutch examples when botharecharacteristic. Unfortunately, 
at this period, from 1670 to 1705, some furniture was made outright in 
Holland and imported; other pieces %vcrc produced by Dutch workmen 
domiciled in tms country; sdll others originated from English work- 
men designing under Dutch influence, and, to confuse matters yet 
further, ivalnut was often imported both in the Jog and the plank. 
There is a measure of safety in this, Uiat if a piece be designed and 
constructed in the English manner, it dois not affect its value, in any 
great measure, even if it be, actually, an outright importation, whereas 
one made in England, Engl^b walnut, but in the pronounced 
Dutch manner, is worth far less. This point can be well illustrated by 
a chair-back settee of Englisb walnut, but in the full style of Holland 
of the 1700 period. If this be compared with the next, which is another 
settee in the English manner, the points of difference can be noted. 
The shapings of the former are over-flamboyant, and the cabriole 
legs are bandy. With the latter, these details arc graceful and refined, 
and the fashion in England was always for the coupled chair-backs 
instead of the back with many splits. Had the first been in the ElngUsh 
manner, with its fine veneered splats, it would have been worth three 
times as much as the other at IcastjEssucha detail as five splats in the one 
settee is almost unknown in Enghuid. The Dutch style makes the value 
of the t^vo about equal. The question of nationality is of great import- 
ance, therefore, apart from the fact that a collector of English furniture 
would hardly wish to add Dutch pieces unwittingly or under a mistaken 
idea as to thdr coiuitry of origin. 

With furniture of the sixteenth century there should be no possibility 
of error, especially with French pieces, as, while oak is almost the in- 
variable wood in England, walnut was nearly always used in France. A 
very notable French cabinet ofthe period, in walnut, is sho\vn here and, 
apart from the general style and decoradon, the marked difference in , 
structural methods cannot fail to be apparrat at once. In some ways 
it is more advanced than the English cabinets or %vall-pieces of the 
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same date, but English ss'oodworkcrs of the sixteenth century would 
never have dared to Jjcw the double carj'atid supports, t«lh the centred 
human mask, from a single baulk of timber. In any case, the restrictions 
of his Guild would have interdicted such a practice. 

This gucstion of nationalit>' is a very wide one, and could be pro- 
tracted if the scope of this book permitted, but I have dealt with this 
matter at great length, and in many volumes (to say nothing of the 
rvorks of others), so it must be left for the student to reinforce his know- 
ledge from these books. 

(2) Of what wood is it made? 

TI16 second point, as to the wood from which an example is made, 
is also inc-vplicablc here, for the same reason. The proper places to 
study timbers are in the workshop or in the yards of mci^ants. No 
book can teach the student an)ihing. To dincrentiate between oak, 
WiTlnut, mahogany, satinwood, cherry, chestnut, sj’camorc, roservood, 
ebony and oUier furniture umbers is easy, but to place the nationality 
of each \-ariety, or the locaIit>* of origin, u far more difficult, yet it may 
make all die difference, not only in the judgment of a genuine piece, 
but ako in the detection of a fake, if the mahogany, for ecample, be 
Central American or African. It ^vill be found, throughout this b^k, 
that a certain standard of knowledge has to be presumed. No work of 
this character can undertake to teach all that there is to leam at^ut 
Englishfunutute-Theexperiencewhichniayiakean expert halfaliftttinie 
to acquire cannot be attained in a fe\v hours or da^’S by simply reading 
tliis or any other book. So much must be oWous, yet to be able to 
direct stuoies into the proper channel is already a marked step fbnvard. 

Years ago I found it a very good plan to make a friendly association 
with one or two timber merchants, and to take one wood at a time 
(mahogany, for example), and to study this in plank and veneer, directly 
the logs had been “opened” by the sa^v. I preferred timber j-ards to 
workshops, as, with the former, the country of origin could be definitely 
ascertained from the bills of lading, whereas many of the shop ideas, 
tvhiJe thoroughly sincere, were often inaccurate. I found, in that 
there tvere nearly thirty defined spedcs of mahogany imported from 
Central America and Africa, and certain bastard species from other 
parts of the globe. In the eighteenth century the w-ood oi%inatcd almost 
entirely from San Domingo, or other parts of Cuba and Honduras. 

An important point is to leam from a narrow piece of say, eight 
inches, cither in ^e plank or the finished article of fiimiture, if it has 
been cut from an old full-grown tree or not. In the years from 1725 to 
1 780 only the largest trees w’cre felled, as die supply ivas plentiful, and 
young Hmh er, therefore, is an almost infallible indication of later 
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importation. To judge of the width of the full plank, one must be able 
to discern the heart-wood at once and without hesitation, as' this is 
the centre of the tree. 

There is much to be leamed about the old and the modem methods 
of cutting veneers. Those of the eighteenth century were always cut 
with the saw; no other means \<fzs known. At the present day, in addition 
to the saw, the knife is used in two ways. Rotary cutting is done with a 
broad knife which cuts round the log, in exactly the same way as one 
unwTaps a music-roll such as is used on a mechanical piano-player. 
This rotary-cut veneer is the wdth of the trunk, and, by its method of 
cutting, is practically endless. Cut in this way, the veneer is thin and 
absolutely without figure. It is, or should be, only used for the cheapest 
tvork, yet I can recollect the top of an old Sheraton semi-circular side- 
board which had been re-vcnccred in this way, and which featured in 
'a certain notorious case in the Law Courts ordy a lew years ago, yet 
tvhen I pointed out this veneer as certain evidence of modem work, I 
could see it was wholly incomprehensible to the “experts” on the other 
side, none of whom had received a technical training in the workshop 
or the timber-yard. 

The second method of veneer-cutting is by the pendulum kiufe, a 
broad blade which swings in a segment, cutting a broad leaf with esich 
sweep. A man stands by to watch each cut and to see that the line of 
cleavage is such as will produce the maximum figure. If this shows any 
tendency to “fade out,” the knile is stopped and the pitch of the log 
changed in its “dogs.” The baulk of timber is kept saturated tvith water 
to prevent splitting of the leaves of veneer as they are cut. This pendu- 
lum-knifc-cut veneer is generally stouter than the rotary-cut, and, 
cleaving the log straight though, the same figure of the wood is pre- 
served as with the saw-cut method. 

There are several other intricacies in veneer-cutting which should be 
studied, such as the cleaving of burr (or, as they say in America, 
“burl”) veneers &om the boles of old rvalnut trees. The merchant who 
deals in fancy veneers is ahvays on the look-out for &eak grovrths, and 
trees which have been polled offer many varieties. Thus the pollarded 
olive (often incorrectly styled as “maza-wood”), walnut, elin or ash 
yield rich veneers, although only in small pieces, and these excessively 
brittle. Another method is to cut saplings and branches transversely 
into what are knoivn as “oyster-pieces,” which are merely slices of 
“end-wood,” or cross-grain. Labumum, wth its dark heart and yellow 
sap-ring, produces very decorative “oyster-pieces,” and walnut, alinond, 
kmgwoocfand other timbers arc used in the same manner. The greatest 
care has to be exercised ia ‘‘laying” these pieces (which are carefully 
jointed together with the plane or the fine marqueteriesaw), asnotonly 
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arc they very frarile, but “cnd-\vood,** or cross*grain, does not adhere 
to its ground without elaborate precautions in the glueing. 

It is a common idea that glue will stick anything, but this is the 
greatest fallacy. To j'oint two pieces of together, it is necessary 
that they shall fit with the greatest accuracy. The hand-screw or the 
cramp will help a bad joint only for a time, until the glue has thoroughly 
dried, and has contracted in consequence. To lay a veneer, it is neces- 
sary to roughen both its under surface and its bed to ^ve a “key” to 
the glue, which is usually done with the “toothing-plane,” a tool where 
the edge of the “iron” is serrated. Any grease, howc\’er slight, must be 
■ removed, or the veneer not adhere. There arc many pitfalls for the 
amateur in veneering, which will be pointed out in a later chapter on 
marquctcrie furniture. 

Sufficient has been said here, for the moment, to emphasize the 
necessity for the technical education of the expert. There is no royal 
road to knowledge in this field, nor in any other of a similar character. 
It is assumed that it is the desire of the expert to know, not to guess, or, 
as our American cousins say, expressively, to “oplnionatc.” Wc can, 
therefore, leave the question of woods and return to the third point in 
our list after a somc^vhat lengthy digression. 

(3) \Vhat is the probable date or to which period decs the piece 
purport to belong? 

The word “probable” is inserted here, as no one, with knotvlcdge 
enough to rcco^zc his limitations, can state an actual date for any 
antique piece of£nglish furniture. ^Vhen wc name a date we really mean 
the period when a certain definite general fashion originated, and pic<^ 
possessing characteristics in common must have been produced in 
numbers before such fashion can be said to have become established at 
all. U fnust also not be forgotten that it is the detail which foUQ"'S the 
latest fashion which indicates the period. One must ignore, to a la^ 
extent, the possibility of the later copy' of sufficient age to have 
the suriacc appearance of an original model, although here a 
knowledge of timbers, methods, and took ivill often enable the cultured 
expert to detect such a copy. 

A knowledge of the various fashions in English furniture of Ac v^om 
periods, together wth a minute acquaintance 'vith the details of each, 

IS an indispensable preliminary to expert knowledge in the dctecoon 01 
the fake. T^, in itself, is a wide subject, and the reader must be re- 
ferred to the bibliography at the end of this book for fmthcr infonnauon 
on this subject. It is obvious that a piece which exhibits details 
do not conform to the era to which it purports to belong canned be 0 
that period, and it may be either a later bad copy or a modem fake. 
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(4) If the example be earlier than 1650, to what county or district 
can it be referred? 

This is an important branch of our subject, as, in the early oak period, 
each section of England had its orvn characteristics, and the conditions 
of labour and transit, at the time, were such that the possibility of the 
interchange ofidcas, models, or workmen was very remote. That pieces 
of, say, Somerset, Warwickshire, Shropshire, Wales, Devonshire or East 
Anglia have been scattered up and down the country since does not 
affect the point that they were segr^ated at the time svhen they were 
made,^ and for many years after, and any example ivhich combines 
Warssickshire and East Anglian details is almost certainly a later copy,' 
if not a modem fbigery. Right up to the middle of the Stuart period the 
la\vs regulating labour svere arbitrary and savage, and the svorkman 
who roamed from his native village vrithout the consent of his Lord of 
the Manor, or (in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) that of the 
ab^t or head of the neighbouring monastery, ran a serious risk of 
bring summarily hanged from a tree, svithout trial, as a rogue and a 
masterless man, m any strange locality in tvhich he sought employment. 

1 was the first to point out the importance of these locaUdes of origm, 
so far as the history of English fiinuture was concerned, in English 

Famittire and WoodiLork (1922), but I did not consider, at the time, the 
relation of this knowleoge to the detection of fakes. We are far from 
possessing accurate knowledge of this branch of our subject, as it is a 
field which calls for patient and wholly unxemuneradve labour, and 
one svifh iimumcrable false side-tracks. I have elaborated the nature of 
the problem in the book referred to above, and do not propose to 
traverse the same ground again. It is sufficient here to point out the 
great archarologicai interest wUch attaches to this division of the sub- 
ject. Not so long ago I foimd a very fine oak mantel in an old house in 
a remote part of Wales. It had bew there for a couple of centuries, at 
least, but it had, obviously, been adapted to its position, as the cornice 
had been removed to get it into the height of the room. I made the 
claim that it was of East Anglian origin, but this was ridiculed by the 
owner, who admitted, by the way, that it might have come from a local 
thirteenth-century castle, now ruinous. I left the matter at that, but I 
received a letter recently from the same man, in which he informed me 
he had discovered, from his records, that his family had oivned a house 
at Great Bealings in Suffolk, which was sold in 1622 and pulled down > . 
shortly after. He admitted the probability of his fine mantel having 
been removed from that house. 

'There is one guide >vhich may ussiA \V<c sVoitsA in Wa wMStsgi'iittzs 
into localities of origin, and that is to be fovmd in church woodwork and . 
furniture. Even in the someivhat rare instan ces where pieces have been' 
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brought into the church at a lata: date there is every probability that 
these came from houses in the same neighbourhood, as it is hardly 
possible for a church in ^VaIcs, for instance, to receive a gift of a chair 
or a chest from a house in Norfolk. There is also the added advantage, 
^vith church possessions, that it is almost impossible to get furniture out 
again once it has been placed inside, as the Monypennys of Hole Park 
found to their cost when they claimed the return of the furniture in the 
family pew in Roivcnden Church many years ago. A faculty ^vas 
necessary, and this ^vas never obtained. 

(5) Is it a valuable article, and, if so, in ^vhat does thcNnlue consist? 

• 'In rarity, detail or workmanship? 

Here, again, we have three distinct problems >vhich must imply 
special knowMge and experience. No one who has not seen many 
things, and over long periods, can judge of the rarity of any particiJar 
example, and it is one of the uncanny facts in relation to English furni- 
ture that, after many years^ one encounters a veiy exceptional piece 
and regards it as unique, vet, \dtlun a-comparatively short space of 
time, a second and even a tfiird turns up. I am alluding here to genuine 
pieces. I have illustrated rare modeb in my books and have seen the 
market literally flooded sdth others soon after, hut this is duplication 
rather than discovery. 

A bureau on a cabriole stand, of curious design and v^'orkmanship, 
is illustrated here. It is an interesting example of the “unfakeable,” 
as the method by which the flap d<X)rs arc disposed of, when the 
bureau is opened, is more ingenious than practical. No f^cr ^voiild 
dream of reproducing such a piece, yet I sa^v this ten years ago, and it 
^vas utterly novel to me. Within two years I foimd another, not identical 
hut very nearly so, and in this year of 1930 I have found another, com- 
plete with the lunetted drawers in the stand ^vhich are missing in the 
illustration here. It saves to illustrate the point that, in English furni- 
ture, there is no such word as "unique.” It is only by a prolonged ex- 
perience that one can judge of the rarity of any e.xample which turns 
up, but a judgment as to its artistic merits is quite another matter. 
Ciilture in the estimation of detail, howes'cr, can only be acquired by 
laborious study, and one is very prone to be influenced, in one’s estimate 
of the fine, by considerations of value. To judge accurately of workman- 
ship requires a definite technical training; there is no alternative 
method., .. 1 

The appreciation of the points which make the \’alue of a piece imda 
examinatmn should be practically intuiti\T, and it is these detaiis fet 
which close attention should be directed. If they arc genuine, nothi^ 
else matters very much; if they arc recent, then the faker has enhanced 
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the value of a piece intrinsically worth very little. Take a commode vrith 
elaborate carved splay angles and plinth, and wth costly onnulu 
handles. The proper %vay to commence an examination is to concentrate 
on these details, and if one sees an “expert” begin by opening the 
drawers and scrutinising the inside, one may be sure that between his 
“opinion” and mere guesswork there is about the same difference as 
bct\\’ecn an attorney and a solicitor. The same is true of every trade and 
profession; the pretender is at once apparent to the technical expert, 
and this is equally true of boots (to the shoemaker) or obscure diseases 
of the body (to the surgeon or physidan). I can say, however, with 
literal truth, that quaclu in the medical profession are not nearly so 
numerous — or so asserrive — as charlatans in the antique trade. The 
latter often rely on the fact that only the technical workman, can, as a 
rule, expose them, and from the sodal position of such workmen, or 
commercial considerations, such exposure is very unlikely to be effective, 
"niese pseudo-experts arc usually j»Aydennatous enough to care very 
little about what is said behind their backs. 

(6) Are the valuable details original to the piece? 

This problem is lareely dealt Mtb in the foregoing, but there is the 
one of “marriage,” whioi has al>vays to be considered. I have seen 
valuable old cabriole legs removed nom an otherwise ugly chair and ' 
grafted on to another with a fine back but simple front Tegs, and this 
addition is very Wiffi mlt to detect.'! also knew an instance, not so long ’ 
ago, where a dealer acquired two finely carved mahogany floral pen- 
dants, and who was searching the trade for a serpentine-fibnted chest- 
of-drawers with splay comers of the necessary width. He found one, 
eventually, in a shop where I svas almost a weekly visitor, and I saw 
the same chest, in its beautified state, in a West End dealer’s ivindow, 
looldng extremely fine and grand. The brass handles had also greatly 
improved in the interim. 

To say that it is easy to detect such a fraud is preposterous. Both chest 
and pendants were genuine and of nearly the same period, and one 
cannot smeU glue, which was the only modem part about this chest-of- 
drawers promoted to commode status. Only a high degree of technical 
knowledge, coupled with an almost microscopicsd examination, could 
detect such a “marriage,” yet I have known "ejmerts” ivith such a 
“flair” or “eye for the right piece” that they could detect a fraud of this 
kind in a moment — accor^c to fiidr owq accoimt. They could prob- 
ably “find the lady” in the §iree-card trick worked by a professor in 
the art, in much the same manner, the only difference beii^ that, with 
the latter, they would lose thdr own money. I can recollect one such 
“expert” (who only acquired wisdom two or three years ago, and 
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by the process which ^vill educate us all one day) who expatiated on a 
lacquer cabinet which he described as “Ihiry-like” (whate%’er that may 
mean), and of the quality wluch the modem faker could never hope to 
imitate, while the man ^vho bad made it outright, and had only de- 
livered it ten minutes before, stood by- He had not even had the time 
to take his departure! I must explain here that this cabinet uns not 
marked as an antique; it had not been in the shop long enough to have 
acquired a ticket at all, but it was ^ugbt, then and there, as a genuine 
example of late seventeenth-century work, svith the price to be fixed 
later on. The lady who ^v-as wth the “eroert” said she "simply must 
have it.” She got it — and in more unys than one. 

(7) Can the piece have been something else originally? 

Here is the opportunity for the exerdse of the powers of obscrv’ation 
and deduction on the part of our budding expert- ^Ve can commence 
tvith the definite fact that the altered piece was, ori^ally, not valuable 
as it is now, unless the alteration had been done for convenience, and 
Avith no intention of deceiving. .It is impossible to give here more than 
a vague and general idea of what may have happened. A commode 
mav have been a simple chest-ofnirawen, a hanging '^vardrobe a 
betutead, a Chippendale arm-chmr a commode-^airuTth the “apro^ 

• cut asvay, a ^vnting-desk a simple dressing knee-hole table ^vith added 
or carved-up mouldings, a tripM table may be a “marriage” between a 
tray and the base of a pole screen, and I have known many other trans- 
mogrifications too numerous to be mentioned here. I can remember 
one instance svhich ^v-as large enough to be generic. At the time of the 
antique boom of 1919-21, when anything which >vas old could find a 
ready market, one enterprising indiridu^ had the brilliant notion of 
creating a vogue for the simple oak pieces from one of the Channel 
Islands, ^vhich ivcre genuine for much the same reason that the side 
curls ofhirs. Gamp could not have been described as false. The %-enturc 
foiled, and a ^vhole shipload of oak furniture, on similar lines to many 
of the Normandy or Brittany pieces, went begging for a home. It found 
one, en bloc, in a certain provindal factory, and was heard of no more 
for about a year, when, all of a sudden, the market was flooded ^'Tth 
some of the most "genuine” Gothic and Tudor pieces I have c^•er seen. 
Unfortunately, no sldll could tum French oak into Qutreus Tobur, hnt 
that did not hinder the sale, and I kno^v of one castle on the Welsh 
borders (in the process of being "restored” at the time) which^ 
tomplcttly TtSsrstisbed with Goduc jueces of the time. (By "the time 
I refer to 1920, not to 1420.) It is surprising how for this shipload ol 
furniture went. I found it everywhere. One house in Dorset was fuU ol 
it, another in ’Wanvickshire sent up a “collection” to London, and it 
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sold extremely well. How much went to America I cannot say, but it 
was good enough for any "look-at-lhc-back” expert, as Ae surfaces 
were original as for as possible, and an old oak untouched surface is the 
most difficult thing to imitate. In short, the gentlemen svith the “eye” 
and the “flair” svere utterly deceived, although none of the pieces would 
have taken in a timber merchant or a cabinet maker of the old sdiool- 

(8) Has the piece been altered in any way, cither by additions or 
repair? 

This should be an easy problem, if the addition has been honestly 
made or the repairs frankly done, but I must confess that I am in favour 
of restoring a piece so that the repairs shall be invisible. That is not to 
say that I believe in the practice of restoring an entire piece on the 
basis of a genuine old screw, but I do not think, for example, that an 
old stone church of the fifteenth century shoiJd be “darned” with 
brand-new stone left in the same state as when it was taken out of the 
Quarry. It is too much like patching a pair of black trousers with 
“shepherd's plaid.” 

Thb raises the interesting point, in e<]uity, as to who is the faker; the 
one who makes outright or restores an old model to an unreasonable 
degree, or the dealer who sclb it, at a high price, as an “untouched 
bit I leave this nice point to be settled by dialecticians. 

(9) Is it the kind of thing which was made at the period to which 
it purports to belong? 

Reduced to absurdity, this proposition can be understood at once. If 
a dealer possessed Queen Elizabeth’s automobile, no one would believe 
it, even if jt were smothered all over with Tudor roses. There are cer- 
tain types of furniture which originated at certain definite periods, and 
are not found before. Thus the table on legs, as distinct from one of the 
trestic-type, belongs to the late sixteenth century and after; the bureau 
dates fiDm 1665, about, the flat pedestal desk from cirea 1725, the side- 
board ivith urns and pedestals from 1765, and the self-contained side- 
board, ivith drawers and cellarcttcs, from 1780 onwards. Thus a Queen 
Anne sideboard, or even a dining-table, is just as unknorvn as a Tudor 
motor-car. Similarly, a bedstead vrithout posts and a canopy is un- 
heard of until the nineteenth century, and upholstery begins, and very 
sparingly, in the reign of Charles I and does not become general xmtU 
after 1680. Washstands (as distinct from wig or powdering-stands) are 
as unknown in the eighteenth century as bathrooms. Baptism must have 
been the one bathing experience of our Georgian ancestors, if the 
testimony of their houses and furniture is to be believed. 

The desire of the faker to provide the exceptional, bordering almost 
on the unknown, often leads him into this undiscovered country, and 
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hardly a year goes by ^sithout I receive a commission — usually from 
America — to procure the thing which never existed. Some of these gaps 
in English furniture and woodwork arc difficult to understand. 
can ima^ne why Chippendale, in his Director, does not illustrate a 
washstand, but why is there no example of a dining table? Also, svhilc 
we find panellings of oat and deal and (very rarely) of walnut, svhy 
%vas mahogany never us^ for this purpose It is the mest reliable furni- 
ture tvood in existence. Hiese are some of the problems to which we 
can find no solution. 

(lo) Are the tools svhich have been used those of the period or arc 
they of modem character? 

Here the expert has to rely on technical knowledge, but a little intel- 
ligent study in a modem machine shop svill be found of the utmost 
value. The indications of the use of a ciitrular saw, or of an “overhand” 
planing machine or a “thicknesser,” should be evident enough, and it 
IS not difficult to sec how regular ate the marks left by the power-driven 
band- or fret-saA>'s. Again, there are no gauge-indications left when the 
mortising machine is used, but the signs of the spindle-moulding 
machine are not so readily discernible, espedally if the moulding be 
carved aflenvards. AH old mouldings were workecl in one of two 
either by the “scratcher” (sec iUustrarion), which must sli^tiy undu- 
late the moulding, or by the carv-en’ gouges outright. Taking the 
commode, here, I nave tested the top moulding by a series of wa.x im- 
pressions, and the section is not the same an)-where; it varies with ev’cry 
inch. This proves that the carver must have worked the moulding at 
the same time as be carved the ornament, and I have found the same 
on more than one example. This trifling detail shows that one cannot 
be too minute in one’s examination. The modem wood-carver has 
gouges, dusels and “parting-tools” ofa kind which vnctc unknown even 
in the late eighteenth century, and it is possible to detect the signs of 
thdr use in f^ed work. 

There arc other details, such as of screws, nails, brass-work, etc., 
which can greatly assist in the detection of the fate, so long as one bears 
in mind that these may be frank replacements. To substitute for old 
worn-out screws, in the hinges of the doois of an original Chippcn^lc 
bookcase, others of Nettlcfold’s manulacturc docs not make the piece 
a modem forgery. 

(l r) Original state as compared with renovations. 

This must be lastly a question oC degree, but the aomunt of such 
restoration must affect the market value. It is necessary, therefore, to 
be able to ascertain to what extent a piece has been so restorrf, and to 
hav'C a definite idea as to the limitations bc)'ond which die article ceases 
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to be a genuine antique at all. Especially is tins necessary wth up- 
liolslered furniture. One docs not expect the original covering on a chair 
or settee of the dghtcenth century or earlier (unless it have the original 
needlework or tapestry, howc^tr much that may have been rroaired), 
and many arc not verj’ particular even if the frame, which the upholstery 
conceals, has been renovated entirely. Tliis means, with a "stuff-over” 
piece, that one faun's four legs, and often only two, as the back legs of an 
upholstered settee arc of no great importance anjnvay. Where is one to 
draw the line? A friend of mine bought a pair of small settees from a 
West End dealer not so long ago, with cabnole \ralnut legs on the front 
and straight stumps behind. They were covered with fragments of old 
ser’cntccntli-century tapestry borders. He paid quite a good price for 
tlicm (nearly ^1,000 for the pair), and when I questioned their genuine 
character the dealer coolly confessed that he had made them up from 
an old four-legged stool, adding the back legs and the frames from some 
old limber, and co\’ering the pair with some pieces of tapestry border. 
In the face of this admission he regarded them as quite genuine, "for 
what they \>*ere," ^vhatever that may have meant. I pointed out that 
his original stool must have been a fake, and 1 characterued the whole 
transaction as a swindle, but he refused to dbgorge. I suppose even 
West End dealers must live, although, in this particular case, I failed to 
see the necessity. 

The question of original state versus restoration will be treated at 
some length in succeeding chapters, so %ve can leave the matter here for 
the present. 

(12) Are the wood thicknesses correct for the period.^ 

It may not be generally known that the unit for all hardwoods in 
commercial use, other than fancy ivoods such as ebony, boxwood, holly 
and the timber from fruit trees, 1$ the three-inch plank. If cut into 
boards, the purchaser loses the wood which the saw-cut takes away. 
^Vith soft woods, deal, pine, bass-wood, poplar and the like, the timber 
merchant is usually a little more generous. In the trade, it is usual to 
regard inch boards as “holding up” i3/i6th of an inch when finished, 
allo^ving 3/i6th for cutting and “cleaning up,” and lesser thicknesses 
are reduced in much the same measure. This custom appears to have 
originated after the first half of the eighteenth century, before which 
time the thicknesses of oak, walnut and mahogany were_ i^eguJar. I 
have found mahogany fable-tops of the early Georgian pmod ‘holding 
up” exactly one inch, which is not a present-day timber thickn«s at all. 
^lowancc must be made for veneers, which, at this date, add nearly 
i/8th of an inch, as the old veneers were often very thick. With shaped 
surfaces, such as a serpentine front to a drawer, these thicknesses have 
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no Standard, as these drawers are always glued up in layers, cut ivith 
the sa^v, and then veneered. 

It is possible, in many cases, to detect modem-cut timber by careful 
measurement and czilipeiing, and this is a point which should not be 
neglected. 

(13) Is the construction of the period? 

This is a wide subject, and involves extensive research especially ^vith 
the earlyoak pieces. Sawm oakof the^teenth century, when cut straight 
through the trunk, should be suspected. Tenoning and mortising ^verc 
kno%vn in very early times, as the late fourteenth-centurj' roofof iVest- 
minster Hall will bear %vitness, but almost at all times this jointing 
method was neglected by inferior workmen. 

Dovetailing appears to originate, in England, tosvards the close of 
the sixteenth century, although it was practised earlier on the Continent. 
It would be interesting if one could trace the evolution of dovetailing, 
and draw a lesson thcrefiom, but this would only be misleading. 
Generally speaking, the fine dovetail is late, but the large coane one is 
not necessarily early. So much depended on the status, education, and 
tradition of the individual >vorkn^ and his shop. Thus, at all times, 
the mortise of the carpenter is carried right through the rail, ^e 
e.xposed tenon w’edgea for extra security, but this is not the practice 
of the cabinet maker or the chair maker. >Mtb American chairs, even of 
the Chippendale type, it is qmte usual to find the tenons of the seat 
rails carried right through me squares of the back legs, and often 
wedged. One is forced to the conclusion that the early Colonial wood- 
^vorkers were carpenters by trade, rather than cabinet maker or chair 
makers. 

Drawer construction of the various periods \'aries considerably. In 
the sevcntcenth-coatury oak pieces one often finds drawer-sides groovrf 
on their outer faces, so that the drawer pulls out on runners. Dovetail- 
ing, where present, is imariably coarse, but more often the sides arc 
nailed or pegged into rebates in the drawer fronts. Dra^ver bottorm 
are frequently nailed, but sometimes they arc inserted into grooves in 
the sides. The custom of firing grooved fillets to the sides in which the 
dra^ver bottoms run (usually with a quarter-round bead-finish at 
the top) is quite a recent innov'ation, possibly of about 1810-20. It is 
never found in genuine early w'ork. 

(14) Has the piece a Instory or a pedigree? 

The point that a really notable piece cannot arise from nowhere, 
it has been made yesterday, is often neglected, but it is one of 
great importance. It is necessary to oficr a caution here, when the 
provenance of a well-known auction-room is cited. “I bought that at 
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(1) The Veneering Hammer. Tliis is not used in ham- 

mer fashion, but is held down by one hand and 
pressed from the top with the other, giving it 
at the same lime a semi-rotary action, from the 
centre outwards, to squeeze out the superfluous 
glue to the edges. The glue is used thin and hot, 
as any overplus not exuded will contract and 
produce blisters later on. 

(2) Moulding “Scratchers.” Still used in hand-shops for 

shaped mouldings only. In a straight length 
they produce an uneven result, which is 
troublesome when the moulding comes to be 
mitred. 

(3) The Chipper. The Taker’s tool, usually an old plane 

iron fixed to the end of a handle. It is not used 
like a chopper, but is drawn over surfaces and 
edges to simulate wear. The signs of its use 
should be patent to any observer. 
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CHAPTER VI ' . - 

EARLY OAK FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 

H T is rare to find any early oak in original condition, that 
13 , with the surface untouched other than by the \vear 
and fHction during the centuries. Apart from the fact 
that so much appears to have been painted over at later 
periods (possibly as a revulsion from the somewhat 
sombre appearance of the wood itself), it is doubtful if 
some, at least, \vas not decorated with colours at the time when it was 
made. This may not have been a general practice, but certain painted 
examples have persisted to our Umc where the applied decoration 
appears to be onginal. 

With many historical examples, such, for instance, as the Bromlcy- 
by-Bow and the Clifford’s Inn rooms in the Victoria and Albert 
hluscum, not only have many coats of paint been stripped from the 
surfeces, but, what is worse, the wire-brush has been extensively em- 
ployed, in other words, the faker’s methods have been adopted in this 
stripping. The brush, with “biisdes” of steel wire, is the tool which 
the laker uses to tear out the “meat” or soft parts from the surface of 
oak, leaving the harder medullary grain stan^g up. It is regrettable 
that the Museum authorities did not seek some other method. 

This painting in many coats, and with lead colours, has had one 
dccoratwc effect: it has turned the “splash figure,” or medullary ray, 
nearly black. In the usual way this ray is lighter than the other parts 
of the wood, and age alone does not alter this relation. It is the lead in 
the paint which darkens the figure, and, at one time, this blackened 
figure could be taken as evidence that the surface had been painted, 
that is until the faker found a method of darkening the ray wthout 
the necessity of painting first and then stimplng. He achieves tlus by 
using the stripper without the painting, and mese strippers which are 
usually preparations of caustics— have another result: they bleach the 
surface of oak and harden it at the same time, not by any means as 
original oak wears after centuries, but quite enough to deceive the 
unwary, especially those who are prepared to accept some restoration 

in qual&cation of their judgment. _ • 

Oak appears to have been originallyfirushcd in vanous wa^. Often it 
must have been left bare, for subsequent waxmg to produce a fine golden 
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shade, or to turn grey where exposed to the weather. Sometimes, as we 
have seen, it was painted and steodlled tvith colours. At other rimes it 
was somewhat thickly coated with, varnish. Those who arc interested 
in e-xamining these original states can be referred to the mantel in the 
“Feathers” Hotel at Ludlow, or the pew-ends at Ufford Church, or 
clse\vhere, for the first, or to any of the barge-boards or other exposed 
timbers on the many half^timber houses which are to be found in so many 
of the country districts of England, for the second, that is, where these 
rimbers have not been painted black or daubed over ivith what looks 
like tar, as on so many of the old buildings in Shrcivsbury and else- 
ivhcre. The student ivill find imitation “timbers” painted on the faces 
of brick W’allsj anything to produce a cheap effect \vhich is good enough 
for the average tourist sightseer. It is in East Anglia where original 
external oak has been left in its natural state, weather-ivom, but not 
artificially “antiqued.” 

One of the finest examples which I know of original varnished oak 
is to be found in St. Mary’s Hall at Coventry, in the fragment of the 
triple Guild Masters’ throne there. Also, in the Mayor’s Parlour is 
another Gothic chair, of lesser importance, but genuine and untouched, 
other than by a flagrant addition to the back and the Joss of the boxing- 
pieces bettveen the legs, and also one of the flnest James I oak drat\^' 
tables in England, original even to the tusk-tenons of the tops. ^ 

It has been pointed out before that oak only case-hardens >vith the 
lapse of time, ^ere is little merit in old oak once it is sawn apart or 
planed on its surfaces; once loured in this way 5 twill warp, crack, and 
shrink almost as much as freshly-cut timber. I have known pieces of 
undoubted authenticity behave in the same manner when the overlying 
varnish has been removed. Espcdally is this likely when ne\v vaniish 
or polish is applied. 

If it be the tact that oak furniture was painted over, in the original 
instance, at certain periods, it follow? that this furniture is hardly ever 
found in this ori^tm painted state (which is certainly the case), and 
the expert has to determine which is genuine and ivhich Is spurious of 
t^vo examples, both of which have been altered. This is a proolcm, but 
before considering it in technical detail it may be as well to examine the 
evidences for the former existence of this onginal decoration. 

It is well kno^vn that many of the chancel screens of the mid-fifterttli 
century were painted in colours and picked out with gesso and gilding- 
Some have survived, in more or less original state, as at Ludham and 
Ranwortli in Norfolk, and Southwold, Biamfidd, Yaxley, and Eye m 
Suffolk The Devonslure screens, as at Bovey Tracey, are also colour^, 
and, although much of this is later restoration, there is no doubt that 
they were originally decorated, and many more, ^vhjch have been 
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Stripped to the bare ^vood, still exhibit traces of paint. The same is true 
of certain pulpits, and even the secular Coronation Chair in ^Vest- 
minster Abbey. 

It is reasonable to assume that this decoration would inspire imitadon 
in the homes of the wealthy, and that oak pieces would be similarly 
painted if only to accord with the gay costumes, both masculine and 
leminine, of the various periods. This is assumption, however, but it 
explains so much of the otherwise crude furniture of the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. If we imagine this furniture painted with colours 
and gold, much of this crudity departs. It is akin to judging a mirror 
frame from which the gold and the preparation have been removed; 
the underlying wood was never intenaed to be exposed in its bare state. 

It is significant that, on the Continent, painting of woodwork appears 
to have been far more prevalent, in the Middle Ages, than in England. 
May it not be that in the former the colours have persisted, while 
in the latter they may have been stripped? We had a Puritan era in 
England, when the taste was for the sombre, and we know that many 
of the coloured church screens were deliberately defaced in Common- 
wealth times. We know also of painted altars which have been uttecly 
destroyed, not only under Cromwell, but also by edicts of Edward VI 
and on other occasions. 

There is another important factor to be considered. Furniture in- 
tended for painting and decoration would not be so highly finished as 
other pieces intended to be varnished or left in the natural wood. Thus, 
it is highly improbable that the Guild Masters’ Chair in St. Mary’s Hall 
at Coventry was ever originally painted, as it is fully elabomted in tiie 
carvir^. There is no room for paint, it would be like gilding the lily, 
but with much of the post-Dissolution Gothic, and the chip*car\’ed 
pieces of earlier date, one can imagine that painting or gilding would 
be an improvement, would give a meaning to vacant spaces, and the 
crude carving might lose its primitive character if left to the gilder to 
prepare and gild. We shall sec much the same thing at a later stage, 
when the subject of eighteenth-century mirrors is considered. One can 
conclude, at the present juncture, by pointing out that the trade of the 
“luminer” was an extensive one in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
mentioned often in records with expenditures for paint and gold, and 
this is highly significant as these accounts are often secular as well as 
clerical. In other words, these colours and gold ^v•e^c used in priwte 
houses, true, of the palatial kind, but ^v•hc^c do the evidences remain 
at the present day from these periods? 

fn the early years ofthe seventeenth century we can see ctadwra- 

tion in carving grows; there are no longer the empty spaces left, which, 
apparently, fulfil no function. Where the ornament is full, and conven- 
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tional in character, there \\’ould be little incentive to colour, but -where 
realism ^v’as deliberately attempted, as in the chest-front in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, illustrated here, the inducement to colour 
must have been veiy strong indeed. At present, fhi«! piece is lite a 
picture in monotone, and a\c can easily imagine, in the first years of 
the fourteenth centur)’, that it would be reg^ded as a great improve- 
ment if an attempt were made to put the whole scene in natural colours, 
more or less. \Ve imow that this ^vas done, as a general practice, in Ger- 
many and Italy at this, and later, periods. Often carding ^vas superseded 
by raised gesso, which aims at a similar result, but by riiwimilar means. 

If it can be established that much of this early crude oak -wss origin- 
ally painted, and that the colours have been stripped, it can be ima gined 
that the task of segregating the original fiom the later fal-e is a formid- 
able one, as, to take off paint, one has to adopt almost precisely the 
same methods as the faker uses to “antique’* his pieces. Caustics, now- 
c\’cr, alwa^-s leave traces of “salting” for many years, but with pieces 
wiudh have been so treated a century or more ago this bloom of caustics 
or add has disappeared long &go. It is lucky for the present-day expert 
that faking is of recent dex’elopment. Had Gothic oax been well copied 
in the seventeenth centuiy, it would be impossible to detect the copy 
no^v, if "wc assumed that the spirit and the traditions of the Gothic had 
been preserved at the same time^vvhich is, perhaps, a somewhat large 
assumption. To the skilled craftsman, there is a spontaneity about an 
original svork svhich the copy nearly a!wa>'s loses, although the latter 
may be the more perfect of the so far as mere workmanship is con- 
ccraed. The copyist carmot “let himself go”; he is there to copy, not to 
originate. 

Unfortunately, this arln%Tigbt-inade furniture is so crude that it lends 
itself to imitation, the only necessary conditioD being that the laker 
shall be a bad SN'orkmon, which is not difficult of attainment, especially 
in these days. It must follow, therefore, that only by a dose scrutiny of 
minute de tails can the lake be detected. That sronderful “flair” and 
“eye” for the genuine is of no use wbatsoe%*er srith this arkwright-made 
Gothic. The purist and the cultured may say that, as furniture, its 
proper place is the refuse-heap, but apart from values, svhich may be 
purely artifidal and misplaced, it is, neverthdess, a part of the histo^’ 
of English furniture, and, as such, must be respected, even if the artistic 
element be wholly lacking. Even this latter cannot be conceded. So 
long as any art-crafts arc the literal expression of their creators (as 
from slavish copies^, they are interesting and worthy of attOT- 
tion, be the art ever so crude or immature. To me, thepost-Dissolution 
Gothic is eloquent of a people divorced from its teachers, and groping 
in the dark for fresh inspiration^ or for guidance out of a labyrinth. 
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The problem of the expert can be best apprehended if we take a cup- 
board, such as the one here (although any other example would do as 
well), and endeavour to trace its m^ng as a forgery. It is a problem 
reduced to its simplest possible denominator, as there is little art, less 
comtrucdoti, and still less design to confuse the issue. The one factor 
which has to be coped svith is that of age. We commence, at the begin- 
ning, with the stack of oak or the junk heap. It matters very little if old 
oak beams be sawn open or new oak used; there is the difficulty of the 
old surface with each. There/orc, the faker seeks for old surfaces and 
old carcases, where possible. With the latter, he is not likely to find 
those of the actual period itself, so he has to chance anachronisms of 
coiutruction, and that is the first thing for which the expert should seek. 
Obvious later additions or replacements, such as the iron strap-hinges, 
here he can ignore, for obvious reasons. 

Applying the formula stated in an earlier chapter, he can begin with 
the question of nationality. This cupboard is English; it could not well 
be anything else. The wood is also English oak. It has been riven, and 
has been dressed up with the adze. Thus far, there is notiiing to act as 
a guide. It must be obvious, however, that if this cupboard has been 
made up from old fragments (assuming that the surfaces are original) 
some new cutting must have happened somewhere. The door is one 
simjsle slab of wood, and it has shrunk, in conseq^uence. Has this 
ahimkage been equal, as it should be? In other words, is the pierced 
panel in the centre, or is the apparent shrinkage really bad fitting? 
Are the nails which hold the fronts to the sides of iron, and are they 
perished? Are they modem nails, and, if so, do they replace others of 
iron or wood, and where are the signs of the original nails or pegs? 
Does the base show any signs of wear, and, if so, is it genuine wear and 
not imitation? Are the pierdnp made with the saw, and, if so, ivith 
what kind of a saw? Are there any sharp edges to the carving, and, if 
not, have these edges been deliberately blunted wth the rasp, file, 
steel or stone? These queries must be all left to the student; the answer 
to the problem tvill not be given here. 

Let us take another example where the date is in question. Here 
we have a standing cupboard which should be from the early years 
of the fifteenth century, but is, obviously, not only much later, but also 
a hodge-podge of various parts. It figures in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, and some excuse may be found on that account as Ameri- 
can museum officials can hardly be expected to be experts in early 
English fumilure. 

If we divide Gothic svoodwork into tsvo classes, that of the carpenter 
and the arkwright respectively, it will be found that the former, at 
least, has certain hard-and-fast traditions. Where he can construct in 
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^vood, as in the case of rood-screens with their lofts, he docs so, and wth 
great skill. The manner in whidi the heavy lofts are supported on, 
apparently, inadequate screens, -with traceries and lights, is amazing. 
The medieval carpenter could calculate his timber stresses to a nicety, 
and the proof is to be found in the manner in which his screens and Im 
roofs have persisted to our day. This constructional tradition he carried 
into pieces of furniture where much of the construction is really sham. 
Thus, in the Guild Chair at Coventry, %vhilc the real construction is 
adequate and sound, the panels of the back and the box-scat are of oak 
^vith an applied tracery pegged on. In larger work this tracery would 
have been built up wth mullions and transoms, but here this is out of 
the question, so the former manner is merely imitated. The carpenter 
would never carve this tracery in the solid wood. In the chest in St. 
^Echaers Parish Church (Coventry Cathedral) the tracery is again 
apphed. 

TiTie wotk of the foreign artisan, half craftsman, half outla\v (owing 
to the stringent laws regulating labour at his period), is similarlynotice- 
able. To have been able to work at his trade, m a foreim country where 
labouring strangers \vere the revene of appreciated, he must have 
been exceptions, and in this quality bis woi^ is to be distinguished. 
Sometimes a pure designer or artist in wood, metal or stone, such as 
Torregiano, a metal-worker such as Cellini, more often (in England) a 
wood'carver, one sometimes find carpenters fium France, Flanders and 
Germany executing work here, in English oak but in a foreign manner. 
Thus, the chest-front— which has ne\'cr been made tm into a chest- 
shown here is French in design, but the oak is Jbnglish, promg 
that it was made in this country. The next chest is another Anglo- 
ford^ example, and the construction of the Gothic front, with its 
appbed crocheted balusters, is worthy of careful examination. 

Keverting to the standing cupboard from the Metropolitan Museum, 
the first notable point is that while thecarcasc and the ^nt are properly 
framed up, and in a maimer which bdongs to the seventeenth century 
(note the scratched beads, mason-mitred at the top and sides, and the 
chamfer below), the doon, with their chip-car\’cd roundels, are solid 
slabs of wood, and in two the side rails arc missing. The Uncnfbld 
panels, also, do not line with the doors at all, they are ndther the same 
in height nor in width. The top rail of the cupboard has been pared 
away to make a fixing for the meaningless piece of cresting svhich is 
appued to the front only. In an age where use-considerations were 
paramoimt, the three inadequate doors are especially noticeable. A 
little exercise of the powers of deduction \vill show that wc ha\'e, here, 
several fragments wmch have been contrived into the one piece of 
furniture, and the whole construction cannot be earlier than the 
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s^entccnth century. Actually, although this cannot be indicated in a 
pl^tograph, the cupboard is a fake of about foi^ years’ standing. Had 
itbeen of more recentorigin, the details, and their harmony, woidd have 
been more carefully studied. 

From the same source comes the small post-DissoIution hanging cup- 
board or almory — sometimes known as a dole-cupboard. Allowing for 
the frankly moaem capping and base mouldings, and the later iron 
furniture, this piece is origmal, and is interesting as illustrating the 
Catherine wheel which one finds so often at this date in woodwork. 
The Guild Chair at St, Mary’s Hall (which has been referred to so 
often in this chapter), in its original triple state, may have had the same 
device, as the Coventry Guild ofClothworkers acknowledged St. Mary, 
St. John and St. Catherine as its patron saints. St. Catherine was 
popularly supposed to be the patron of philosophy, and her device is 
freaucntly found in early furniture made for college use. 

This dolc-cupboard, vdth its empty space, appears to have been in- 
tended for decoration of painting, stencilling or gilding. At a period 
when labour was cheap one can hardly imagine a piece such as this 
left in the bare wood wuh no other ornamentation than the two pierced 
panels in the door. 

Chests ^vere very important articles in the Middle Ages, not only 
intended to contain vaJuable things, vesseb of gold or silver, linens 
(distaff-woven and, therefore, greatly prized), ftiorics and vestments, 
but also to transport them from place to place, in the event of change 
of residence or threat of attack. The usual plan was to sling the chest 
between two sumptcr mules. It is only during the seventeenth century 
that the chest became a permanent piece of fumiture, and then it had 
developed into the standing cupboard, which permitted of orderly 
arrangement, on shelves, as distinct from thedisorderlypilingin thechest. 
The cupboard made to stand on the floor, as distinct from one hung 
on the wall (which was a definite innovation, and a direct evolution 
from the chest on short legs), originated in France— as the credence — 
late in the fifteenth century, but in England its advent was not until 
nearly a century later. Tiie credence fonn, although rare, is not as 
unusual in England as one would imagine, as one often meets with 
chests where the stump legs have, obviously, been cut down. This can 
be detected by the fact that the front doors have been fastened up and 
a lid added. The latter svould have been impracticable with the chest 
at its original height. 

The next is an example which is, patently, a forgery. Here is crudity 
of thewrong kind. At no period wctc chests made in fricmannerin which 
this has been constructed. The en& copy the Cathie stools of the late 
fifteenth century, and the front is pinned to the sides in a manner ivhich 
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would burst it a\\-ay \silh the slightest shrinkage. There are other 
indications of modem origin which arc not apparent in the photograph, 
such as the timber and the construedon of me top and the back. 

It is only natural that, ^rith pieces intended to be coloured, the ^\•ood- 
smrker should treat timber in the stone-mason marmcr. The two doors, 
fioma clerical '‘aumbry”or^valI-cupboard, shownin the next Oto illustra- 
tions, must have been painted originally, and die paint relied upon to act 
as a preservative for the \vood. Here we have the %vork of the cairer, not 
the carpenter or the arkivright. The usual hinges to doors of this kind 
were stout Ieather,notmetal. The next is another door of t^ late Gothic 
period, probably from a buffet of the late fifteenth century, and shown 
here as it is to large scale it is almost possible to note bow the oak has 
the appearance of having been painted, and for a long period. 

Cert^ pieces of this pseudo post-Dissolution Gothic can be exposed 
on the evidence of a photograph alone. Thus the next is highlysuspicious 
for three reasons. It purports to be a side-table — almost a sideboard, 
svhich is not a piece of the period at all— the front is pegged in the same 
marmer as the chest shown before, and the oak is obviously cut from a 
beam, without quartering, and has split to consequence, and not so 
long ago. The cutting away of the front legs to house the "apron” is 
recent and has been done with modem tools. The wear on the legs , 
is purely ardfidal. 

Follotving this is a chest which is another obvious fake. Here the con- 
struction is of seventeenth-century p/e, but the detail is a himdred yean 
before. Actually the piece is modem, made up on the basis of an old top. 

There is one characteristic which belongs to all Gothic, that is, its 
geometrical basis of design. There is hardly a Gothic form, even in the 
flamboyant period, which cannot be produced with the compass, 
working from one or more centres. I have said elsewhere that, pven 
the compass in the hands of an intelligent designer of wood and stone- 
work, the Gothic style would evolve again as a necessary result, even 
if it had never existed before. There is an infinity of variety possible 
within strictly geometrical forms, in the interlacing of circles and seg- 
ments. Perhaps that is why one encounters what is known as “chip- 
carving” (where the designs arc mainly drawn out with the compass 
or actually cut with the sharpened divider) at all times from the uiir- 
teenth to the fifteenth centuries. The tools used are so general, and so 
established, that the mann er of this chip-carving was fixed; very un- 
likely to undergo any serious modification. Not only the arkwright but 
even the carpenter appears to have used this geometrical carving at 
all periods. Thus here is a typical chip-carved, carpenter-made chest, 
whereas the next is as unmistakably arkuTight-made. The latter is of 
oak and elm, and, while the front is sawn, the back is riven. This 
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admixture of woods is common wfli the arkwright, but rare \vith the 
carpenter. Both chests give the impression of being incomplete without 
polyc^ome painting, and in tire second of the two traces of paint are 
still visible. 'Ilie next two are of doubtful authenticity, and, in view 
of what has been said before in this chapter, the reasons for suspicion 
are left for the student to find out. 

Turning from chests to tables, those of Gothic date hardly exist, with 
the exception of the examples at Penshurst and another — much rcsto:^ 
— at Great Fulford in Devon. The Englbh table begins with the trestle- 
form; it is not until the latter part of the sixteenth century — if as early — 
that the table on turned legs appears. The draw-table, where the under 
tops pull out on "lopers,” with the centre top falling down svlicn the 
others are fully pulled out, to make one level surface, is a seventeenth- 
century device, although there is one of this kind in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, from llmimtcr in Somerset, which the authorities 
claim to be of the first half of the sixteenth century, on what evidence 
it is difficult to imagine, as the entire corutruction is much later. The 
long tables in the Refectory of the Bablakc Schools at Coventry, svith 
their oak framings and elm lops, are late fifteenth centuty, and another, 
formerly at Corvdray Priory, and much smaller in size, is very little 
later in date. Oak tables of the sixteenth century arc much rarer than 
one would imagine. There is a fine example in the old Vicars’ Hall of 
Exeter Cathedral (in South Street), with Victorian top and capping 
raib to the stretchers, and another m the Drapers’ Chapel in Coventry 
Cathedral ^vith added feet to raise it to altar-table height. 

The evolution from the trestle-form for tables and chairs to turned 
legs marks a more important development than one would suspect. It 
is not for another century that the woodworker dispenses with the 
stretcher-railing which tics his legs together. It will be found, through- 
out the entire history of English furniture, that the progression is always 
towards lighter construction, which is another >ray of staling that the 
maker learns to apprehend the possibilities of his material better. So 
long as a piece of furniture fulfik the function for which it was intended, 
ctccss of strength — ^svitli consequent clumsiness of proportions — is just 
as much a fault as tlie opposite ertremc. Both fetter the designer. 

The Elizabethan chair, following out ilus idea of excessive stability, 
is really a box with back and arms. It is not until Uic seventeenth 
century that the chair with turned Ic^ begins to appear. It is also 
important to remember that the chair, in the sixteenth ccntuiy, tvas a 
vc^ important article of furniture, a scat of dignity raUicr thim of 
comfort. The guest or visitor was not expected to occupy a tnmr, 
cspcdally at meals, uiJess he, or she, sverc of great importance. Thu 
old-time dignity has survived, in a manner, to our day, where we refer 
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to “the chair” at meetings. Almost until 1660 the stool ivas the usual 
seat at table, a habit dictated as much by com'cnience as by any idea 
of comfort, as the trestle type of stool, such as the one here, could be 
piled aivay svhen not in use. The hospitality of the Middle Ages must 
have been most clastic, as tlie great trestle-tables, such as at Pensburst, 
or the long “refectory’” table, as at Ccfyn hfably, testify. 

The importance of the chair is evident, as in Tudor times these pieces 
rv'ere alwavs entrusted to the carpenter; it is rare to find an arkivright- 
made chair at this period. Stools may be primitive in construction 
(apart from the carved ornament, many of these Gotliic stools might 
have been made by Robinson Crusoe on his island), but the chair is 
alivaj’s properly framed and panelled. Many were dated and with the 
initials of the oivner, as in the example in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum shown here. The box-seat fulfilled a function wluch can be 
imagined. In many country districts this form of the Tudor chair 
persisted right into the seventeenth century, as the one here, where the 
seat-rails bar’s been pierced for cords or ropes, in much the same 
manner as rrith many of the oak four-post bedsteads. The type has also 
penisted in the fireside settles, now usually found in old inns, but more 
genera! in the Midlands than in the Home Counties. 

Valuable as these Tudor chairs are, they seldom come within the 
purvierv of the faker, as here he can have no old basis on rvhich to work.' 
He has to construct outright, and old timber, espedally when it has to 
be entirely rervorked, hdps him very little. The surface of old oak, 
particularly when it has been extensively used, as in the case of a chair 
(a piece which would hardly ever be painted over), is more like polished 
stone, or old alabaster, than wood. This is a surface condition wmch the 
faker cannot even begin to imitate, as there arc no margins for any 
“restoration” theories. Chairs constructed in the Tudor manner would 
not be likely to become decrepit, and the necessity for resurfacing 
must have been remote. Therefore the laker leaves Elizabethan chairs 
alone, as he has also the problem of provenance to get o\’cr, and the 
barrier is fomudable. With court cupboards and the like he is not re- 
stricted in any’thing like the same manner, as they are supposed to be 
plentiful (as they are, in a svay), and pedigrees do not oner the same 
difficulties to a really sturdy Har. 

The subject of Tudor and Gothic oak is a very wide and difficult one, 
all the more so as few genuine examples exist for comparison and in- 
struction. There is abo more later copying, especially in the seventeenth 
century, tlian one would suspect. Only a trained expert can difierentiate 
between the original and the old copy. A fiist-ratc Imowledge of timbers, 
details and methods of construction is indbpcnsable, and for these 
qualities there is no substitute. If Gothic details could be accepted as 
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proof of Gothic date, the matter would be sinmle indeed, and we might 
almost accept the Houses of I^Kament as fifteenth century instead of 
nineteenth. The late Percy Macquoid certainly accepted the Ockwells 
credence as Gothic, and gave it coloured-plate prominence, as such, in 
his book. A good workman could have told him that it dated from the 
latter years of the seventeenth century at the most, and possibly was 
later s^l, but workmen cannot be experts — because they are worsen. 
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FORHIGN OAK rURNIITJRE 
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n.\RLY OAK FURNITURE 



An oak Side Table of pseudo-post*Di$soluilon Gothic. 
The tvliole typc-conccpllon Is not of the period to wluclt 
this table purports to bclont;. Tlic construction, or lack 
of it, is similar to that of llic cliip-car\-ed chest illustrated 
a few pages prcsaously. Tlic oak is cut from the beam, 
without quartering, and the aproii-front is pegged to the 
legs and has split in consequence, and in recent years. 
The "wear” on the legs has been produced by the aid of 
tlie "chipper,” a well-known tool of the faker, made by 
screwing an old plane iron to llie end of a wooden handle. 
A piece such as this is demonstrable as a fake from a 
photc^raph alone. 


Plate Btanher Tiirtv-n\ 



E.\RLY OAK riiRMTURE 



An oak Chest purpoilinsj to be of the early sixteenth 
century, but made up of Inconjfruous details on the 
original basis of an old top The construction is imitated 
from that of the later Stuart period, but the pierced 
panels, ssith the device of the Catherine wliccl, are of a 
type of a century helbrc. Wth the exception of the fop, 
the whole chest is modem, with signs of age imitated in 
the clumsiest possible manner. 
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T\TES or TLDOR t HAIRS 





•n'PLS or TUDOR. CHAIRS 


Right 

Late sixteenth-century 
{circa 1590) box typeofoak 
Chair, probably ofLanca- 
shirc origin. The carx-ing 
of ihc back panel shows 
a pattern more general 
in seventeenth-century 
chairs than those of 
earlier date. 




/</? 

Fine State Chair, carpen- 
ter-made, of early six- 
teenth century (oVcff 1520), 
with Gothic detail from 
earlier and foreign 
sources. 


Platt ninnitr Fort?:/® 



CHAPTER VII 

OAK PANELLINGS AND ^VOOD^VORK 



If the illustration of a franidy modem reproduction, as such, tells us 
so little, what can one hope to glean from the photograph ofa fake with 
artliidally simulated wear all complete? 

Amin, if this book is to concern itself solely with details of surface 
conmtions, details of design, workmanship and the like, one chapter 
•will be merely a wearisome rcpctilionof another. There is one important 
weapon of anachronism in die detection of the thing which in type is 
mudi later than the period to which it purports to belong. It has already 
been pointed out that Queen Elizabeth’s motor-car cannot be genuine, 
with any amount of royal cro^vns and Tudor roses thrown in, just 
because it is a motor-car, but it occurs to very few that many less pro- 
nounced anachronisms Uian fhb do him up, in the antique world, 
almost every day, certainly every week. To detect these at a glance, 
and to waste no further time on them, implies a good knowledge of 
what was and what was not made at the vanous periods, together with 
a close acquaintance with the coirstructional methods of the same dates, 
and this implies a corresponding knowledge of the lustorical side of the 
subject. Really, an erudite book on English furniture, which deals with 
this aspect of the matter only, isjust as valuable a guide to the student- 
expert in this respect (if not more so) than a book of this character, 
wth one stipulation: that the auflior shall not haveillustrated mislead- 
ing fakes, or later copies, as genuine pieces of their periods. This con- 
dition, ho^vever, is hardly ever fulfilled; I know of no single historical 
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^v’ork on the subject of English fumiturc and tvoodwork which does not 
illustrate fakes, my own among the number. It requires, very often, a 
long and close acguaintance wth certain pieces to be convinced that 
they are later copies, or outright fakes of a high order, and when one 
has to tvrite a book illustrated svith upsvards of a thousand examples, 
scattered all over England, this close association with each is, mani- 
festly, impossible. I ha\’e relied, in the main, in this book, on photo- 
graphs of pieces which I have regarded as genuine years ago, but where 
later knowledge, or closer acquaintance, has convinced me are spurious. 
With the obvious fake I have little concern; this does not require an 
expert for its detection; a removal man trill often be enough for this 
job; certainly a coimtry carpenter can offer a final opinion. 

Many trill remember the famous — or infamous— Shrager fumiturc 
case which figured in the English Courts in 1923, where uimiturc tvas 
sold to the unfortunate plaindfi^ in this acdon, at massive prices, but 
which afterwards realised the prices of bad second-hand goods at a 
well-knotvn London auction-room, \rith the trade in attendance and 
in force. I was the principal tritness for the unfortunate Shrager in this 
action, and my evidence tvas rebutted by the leading lights of the 
antique WTiTld, whose tetimony in turn was contradicted in an un- 
mistakable manner by the subsequent auction prices. I mention this 
nauseous affair here omy for one reason. I was accused, at the time, of 
“putting the cat among the pigeons,” and “giving the show a^v•ay,” but, 
actually, the first suspicions were aroused in the mmdof AdoIphShra^ 
by a lo^ carpenter at Wcstgaie, who pointed out that many of me 
pieces were so obviously made up that they could not be all that 
Shrager ^or the vending dealer) r^resented them to be.'The points 
which this seaside carpenter made were fully upheld at the trial, and 
especially after. Actually he knew more than all tne defendants* experts, 
or he was more unbias^ — winch may be nearer the truth, perhaps. 

This chapter deals with Gothic Tudor and Stuart oak panellings, 
and can hope to do little more than to point out what should be 
obvious anachronisms. The “genuine oak room” was a very profitable 
field for the faker until a few years ago, and his efforts, of that time, still 
exist to confound the expert. A complete room ^vhich sell for 
thousands of pounds is much more lucrative to make and to sell than, 
say, a Gothic chair about which some awbivard questions as to origin 
may be asked. The provenance of an oak room can be so easily manu- 
factured. There was the famous Shrager panelled room \Yhich came 
from “Royston Hall.” Actually there tvas no “Ropton Hall,” and 
there never had been. The room began and — as far as its genuine char- 
acter went — ended, with a few odd scraps of panelling taken out from 
a dairy in Royston. I knew of another house — or rather a yeoman’s 
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cottage — ^in the Midlands from which no less than six rooms ■-am '* — in- 
cluding a Long Gallery— but where no single apartment ^vas anything 
hhe l^ge enough to have contained a single one, not even the smallest. 
One is reminded of Mark Twain’s tunnel which ran through a moun- 
tam and stuck out one hundred feet at the top and four hundred feet 
at each end, or many of the secret passages ‘which led to the ne^h- 
bouring Abbey.” There is one, at Lyme Park, in Cheshire, which begins 
on Ae first floor — at least so I was told! When I heard of it I was 
renunded of the schoolboy’s account of the making of a cannon. He 
said they took a hole and then cast metal round it! 

Wainscotings of v«iod — oak or deal — in private houses or palaces 
do not begin until the first years of the sixteenth century. That is not 
to say that the art of panelling and framing was not known before. 
Chancel screens of the early fifteenth century have panelled bases, as a 
rule, but in the important houses of that date the walls were cither in 
rough stone, plastered brick, or oak timbers vvith “wattle-and-daub” 
bcUveen, sometimes masked with arras tapestry or “painted doaths.” 
Occasionally the plaster of the walls was decorated with somewhat 
aude paintings, and these were not as rare, oririoally, as one would 
imagine. Covered with later panellings, or hidden behind coats of 
whitewash, these old wall paintings were effectually concealed, and 
many houses must have been demolished with their presence not even 
suspected. It was due to the researches of the Curator of a small 
unimportant museum — that ofSaffron Walden, in Essex— that some of 
these old wall decoradons were discovered and preserved. Needless to 
say, these arc diffeult to forge, as conunerdal propositions, 

other than in situ, as one has to remove the entire plastering of the ^valls 
to get them away. In the house itself there is the difficulty of proven- 
ance; their origin has to be veiled mth the mists of time, and the faker 
is usually in a hurry— that is, if he pay his rent with respectable 
regularity. 

Wainscoting appears to have commenced, in secular houses, as a 
kind of close-boarding, similar in principle to modem matchboaiding. 
There is an extremely rare example, from West Stow Church, in 
Suffolk, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, where butt-jointed 
flat boarding is covered, on the joints, with pierced and carv'cd tracery. 

It is decorated wth painted ornament, parts of which ajmear to be 
original. It is the only example of true Gothic ^va^nscoting I have evzr 
seen of unmistakable fifteenth-century date, and coming from a church 
is not «is valuable, for our purpose, as it would have been had it originated 
from a secular house. ... 

The introduction of true domestic framed panelhng almost coinades 
tvith the dawn of the Renaissance in England, which can be placed at 
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about 1510. In the carving of the panels we haw three distinct devices 
adopted: the linenfold, the curvM-rib, and the Italian conventional 
floral patterns, often ^^■ith central cartouches. The latter became very 
popular in France in the reign of Francis I, and the style is often 
incorrectly kno%vn as Francois Premiire. It coincides, in point of date, 
>vith the linenfold and curwd-rib panel in England. 

I have traced the genesis and evolution of the lincnfold in another 
book,* and it may be instructive to summarize here. Let us commence 
with a brief dissertation on the character and peculiarities of timber, 
oak in particular, due apologies being tendered for being elementary. 

Wood shrinks across its %ridth, never in its length. Framings of early 
wall panellings are narrow, as a rule; It is the \dde panels which are, 
therefore, liable to shrink. Riven oak, being sph’t on its natural cleavage 
lines, s\ill stand better than saivn, but split oak is, naturally, irregular 
and uneven on its faces, and framing demands accuracy, or the svhole 
flank will be "in winding.’* ^Vith Tudor and Stuart panclflng (the era 
of the small panel, the large panel vrill be considered later) the styla 
and rails are alwa)^ satvn; tne panels arc generally riven, and their 
thicknesses are very often uneven. It sfaouTd be noted here, among 
other points, that f^ed oak tvainscodngs usually have satvn panels. 

A split panel, tvithout joint (hence the small area in nearly all old 
panelungs) and dubbed smooth on the face side onlv, either vrith the 
adze or the plane (both toob appear to have been used indi$criininately» 
according to the district), will stand, but owing to the fact that it must 
be thin to permit of its insertion in the framing grooves, it is liable to 
buckle, especially in damp iveather, as moisture causes ivood to s^vcD. 
A solution of the problem was sought by the device of making the panel 
thicker and bcvelhng or chamleiing it on the back. The vertical ' 
chamfer would allmv of the insertion of the panel in the grooves, but 
at the sides only. At the top and bottom it svould be too thick, cspedally 
in the centre, where the ridge resulting from this chamlcring uns 
thickest. The obvious thing to do ^vas to work a step, or rebate (some- 
times known as "rabbit," for some obscure reason), of the depth of 
the framing groove, at the top and bottom, although this, naturally, 
involved an overhang of the central rib above and below, but being 
at the back of the panelling flank, this did not matter very much. 

Later on this chamfering device (the value of which in sdflening the •' 

E anel was appreciated) was translenred from the back to the front, and 
ere a problem presented itself. The top and bottom overhang mattered 
very little at the back, but it became serious when transferred to the 
front. Varioxis attempts were made to overcome tHs defect, ivMch was 
serious, as damp, losing on the upper projection, attacked the' oak at 
• Early English FumStartinJ fi'vadwark ( 1933 ). ' ' 
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This is true also of Lancashire and Cheshire, in an even coarser degree. 
Somersetshire and Devonshire produced rich and refined svoodwork, 
wth carefully chosen timber, and carving executed svith taste and skill. 
The same may be said of Norfolk and Suflfolk, 

Elaborate panelling is proper to wealthy districts, as one woiJd 
naturally expect. The rich merchants who traded in textiles svith the 
Low Countries panelled their walls with oa^ carved and often inlaid. 
The commerce between north-western Devonshire and the Americas 
^^•as lucrative, in fact, a keen rivalry existed lor many years between 
Barnstaple and Bideford. Then the district fell on lean times and the 
houses fal into neglect, and, even tvithin recent years, many of the fine 
panellings disappeared. 

Rich ^vood^vork is rare in Kent or Sussex (Rye offers the only cxcef>- 
tion, perhaps, arid natural conditions, such as the reccing of the 
Channel, extinguished the glory of this former southern seaport), and 
also in !^ex. We know little of London houses as so many svere de- 
stroyed in the Great Fire of r666. One finds the remains of great hall 
screens even in tvhat arc now labourers’ cottages, and even in parts of 
the poor county of Kent, so one may assume that rich woodivork was 
the rule, rather than the exception, in the closing years of the sixteenth 
and the first half of the seventeenth centuries. 

After about 1650 waiscotinn were fixed by nailing to battens, or 
"grounds” secured to the rough unplastered w^, but before tljat date 
it was quite customary to nail the trainings directly on the stone or 
brick, and as walls were seldom built straight or plumb, the panels 
gradually warped to the irregularities of the wall itself. In houses of 
timber, shrinkage of the \vood, or subsidences in the fabric, probably 
accentuated the original unevenness of the avails, and it is not unusual 
to find a flank of panelling bowed or warped several inches in ten or 
t^vcnty feet. How far even massive beams ivill bend under great strains, 
and over a long expamc of time, may be noted in the case of many of 
the oak ^vall-plates of timber houses. One notable instance can be se^ 
in the Old Siege House at Colchester. - ' . ' 

The old makers of panellings were nc\'cr exact, and irainscotings 
purporting to be of the early scx'cntcenth century*, where the framings 
arc straight, both vertically and laterally, should be suspected. Panels 
of sauTi oak arc very rare at his period, and it tvas not until the era of 
the la^e panel, that is, after about 1675, that the saw began to be 
freely used, coupled ivith glue-jointing of the panels themselves. These 
Ja/ge-pancl wainscotii^s will be considered, in detail, at a later stage. 

The difference in the cost of constructing a panelled room in the old . 
uay, as compared with the modem memod, is considerable, much 
more so one would imagine. \Vhere a maker can cut his fiamings 
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on the drcular saw, mould and gnxjve them on the "spindle,” get his 
panel-wood in proper thickness from the timber yard, run his linen- 
folding on a cutter in the cutter-block of an “overhand” planing 
machine, and even make his tenons and mortises by power, he can 
produce infinitely cheaper than where he has to use the hand-saw 
for his cutting, the "scratcher” for his moulding, the “riving-iron” for 
his panel stuff, and the carver’s chisels for his Imcnfbld. If there is one 
distinction, in labouring conditions, between the seventeenth and the 
^enticth centuries, more marked than any other, it is in the fact that, 
in circa 1625, the labour charges consdtuted only a fraction of the total 
cost, whereas in circa 1930 they are the principal item. 

It may be remarked that, considering the great prices demanded for 
these “genuine old” rooms, the sum should allow for the necessary 
outlay to construct in the old manner, but one forgets that the actual 
maker of bogus panelling does not get this reward. He sells to a dealer 
who is under no misapprehension as to what he is buying, and there is 
considerahle competition in his trade. It is the one who fits up the room 
and manufoctures a pedigree, who inserts costly advertisements in 
periodicals, and who maintains an expensive staff of salesmen, who 
expects not only ie lion’s share of the profits, but almost the share of 
the entire menagerie. 

The expert should remember this, that behind the romantic story of 
so-and-so “Old Hall,” or the “Haunted Chamber” in such-and-such 
Grange, is really a commercially made room, and here he will find his 

• knowledge of old and modern manufacturing methods invaluable. 
"Only — he must not be in a hurry; he must be content to look for, 
apparently, insignificant indications, which will tell him whether 
panellings arc old or modem fake, and if he possessK the “eye for the 
right thmg,” or have any delusions about this quality, he had better 

• get rid of that “eye” before he starts on the job of the expert. Perhaps 
that was what the well-known text really meant: “If thy right eye 
offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee.” It is the other ^e, 
the one which notices signs of the power-saw, the planing machine 
and the moulding “spindle,” which really matters, and whileone would 
think this was an obvious platitude, it is so fircqucntly ignored— perhaps 

- because it is so obvious. 
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EARLY OAK WAINSCOTINGS 



Oak \Vainscoting from West Stow Church, Suffolk, now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Composed of butt- 
jointed boarding ’with applied mulUons and pierced and 
carv'cd tracery Late fifteenth century'. Although the 
colours have been restored in places, many traces of tlie 
original pigments remain. \Miile it is probable that this 
■vsainscoting may have been put to other uses, in the 
church, than the one for wliich it was made (as an altar 
frontal, for example), it is doubtful if it was intended for 
clerical purposes at all ori^nally. It may liavc formed a 
part of the wainscoting of a small room, probably in a 
clerical house. 


I 
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EARLY OAK WAINSCOTINGS 



Lejl 

French Unenfold Screen 
with interior porch Early 
sixteenth century. The 
similarity between this 
and the English examples 
uhich follow show the 
close relations which must 
have existed between 
the two countries. 


Right 

Close-boarded lincnfold 
Wainscoting from Laven- 
ham Guild Hall. This is 
put together in a similar 
way to modem match- 
boarding. 



Plate number ferfy-nine 











( 1 ) Four stages of Imcnfold, varying, widi Renaissance panels above. 

(2) Tour stages of >-ai7jng cur\cd-rib or 'Sine” panels 

^3^ Two stages of tall unenfoW paftcb.aVteroaliTvg wttK late Gothic. 

(4) Tall plain panels niih square panels with Tudor devices 

(5) The "strap” or “injicr-frame” panelling of the seienteenth 

centur)’ 

(6) Small panels in “scratched” and chatnlercd framings Seven- 

teenth century. 
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SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES IN ENGL.VND 
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Plait numbtr Ftf^-two 
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EARLY OAK WOODWORK 
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E.\RLY OAK WOODUORK 





DETAILS IN \VOODWORK CONSTRUCTION 



(1) Plain framing with clmmffrcd cdgw 

(2) Plain panel ^Mth slilfening rib at the back 

(3) The suffening nb at the front, %vilh mcrfiang top and bottom 

1.4) Tlie stiffening nb chamfered lop and boliom to get rid of overhang. 
Pialt itambfr Fi/^ux 






DETAILS IN' WOODWORK CO>^STRUCTION 





DETAILS IN \VOODWORK CONSTRUCTION 



(g) The car»«J or mason’s iniifr (l*) Miapwl mure 
(mi The loiwr's mitre {<3) Tenon and mordw. 

(It) Halfmiire (14) Tlic “shouldered*' Icnon 

I'Utr gumtiT 





DETAILS IN WtDODWORK CONSTRUCTION 
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AN EXAMPLE OF PSEUDO-RENAI^ANCE PANELLING 



An e^ample of a cle\'erly designed pseudo-Renaissance 
room Avhich can be demonstrated as belonging to a recent 
date from the photograph alone. It is full of fine detail, 
all the same. 


Plait numbtr Sttty 




Cros Streel ^ ^ „rthe original o,™ori, Ponlc* 

,he .„.„als. P.D. and^ Doddridgo___ 




The room from Barnstaple as re-erected in artother house 
in the tosm. The doors arc modern. Pentecost Doddridge 
\N as a wealthy merchant of Barnstaple in the early years 
of the ses’enteenth centurs'. 


PtaU monifT Sixtj-hf> 



CHAPTER VIII 

OAK FURNITURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


T is the common idea that walnut superseded oak as the 
English furniture timber in 1660, and that any oak 
pieces, of any distinctive age, must be prior in date to the 
Restoration. Like many popular conceptions, this is far 
removed from the truth, other than in a very general 
sense. Oakremained the constructional wood, for carcase- 
work and the interiors of drawers, throughout the walnut years, and for 
almost the whole of the mahe^any penod. This must imply that oak 
was kept in stock in faaories or in timber yards, and, consequently, 
there was every reason ^vhy it should still be used, sporadically, for 
furniture. Not only is this the fact, but many of the typical walnut 
models, such as the well-known carved and caned Restoration chairs, 
Were made in oak quite frequentiy, especially in the 1 ^‘^and counties 
and in the west. 

It is as well to point this out here, as, with the oak furniture of the 
Stuart period, later copies are not infrequent, 'and one has to clear 
them out of the way before one can concentrate on the two main issues, 
of the genuine piece and the fake, respectively. 

Wc are not troubled, in the case of this Stuart oak, as we were with 
the Gothic and the Tudor, by stripping of earlier painting of the sur- 
faces, whether original or later. It is practically certain that seventeenth- 
century oak furniture was never decorated with colours or gold at the 
period when it was made, nor was it a general practice to do so after- 
wards. Such plain surfaces as wc find arc obvious foils to others which 
are carved. It was an age of rich ornament — as the costumes of the 
eriod indicate, in a way — and not only ^vas carving lavishly employed, 
ut inlay as well. It would be inierestmg to trace the origin of the taste 
for elaborate ornament which occurs and recurs at certain dates, ap- 
parently irrespective ofhistorical inddents. The fashion for plain things 
m the home during Puritan times may be true of costume, partly true 
of silver, but it is not true in any ^vay of Commonwealth furniture. 
There are plain Cromwellian pieces, but there are also rich ones, and 
the same can be said of all other periods. It is the obvious inference that 
soma the plahi, others wc create. The furniture of the wealthy 

would, as a rule, be ornamented, that of the poor, or less svcalthy, of a 
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simple t)-pe. \Ve find rich and expensive marqueteric in the short ragn 
of James II, but also in that erf \Villiam lU, spread over a penod of 
thirteen years. Side by side wth this (not succeeding it, as so many 
have imagined) is the teste for plain ^valnut, in. all stages fom^^tbe 
simple flat veneering to banded veneers, inlay of “oyster pieces’ or 
parquetcrie, right up to the marqueteric itself. It is omy by a process 
of artificial isolation that one can segregate the simple ^valnut fomiturc 
from the highly decorated. 

It is reasonable to expect, therefore, that sevcntcen^'century 
furniture is, more or less, in its original condition, that is, as it left the 
maker’s hands, plus the surface acquired by up\vards of three centuries 
of use, tvear, ivasing and friction, minus reasonable restoration and 
repairs. The amount of the last must be left to the discretion of the 
expert, and where such “restorations’* have been of such kind that they 
alter the character, or materially add to the apparent value of the piece 
itself, the furniture in question cannot properly be classed as an 
antique at all. These surface conditions apply to furniture, but not 
cccessarilv to the panelUngs of the same, oi a slightly later period, for 
reasons which ^viU be given subsequently. 

The tvire-brush is the most evident tool of the faker, and there is no 
reason why it should ever be used for old oak furniture. \Vith panellinra 
which have been painted, and arc fixed in situ, it is a quick, but baa, 
method of stripping. The signs of its use are obvious. After it has been 
employed the surfaces of the otdt are in ridges, which can be felt with 
the finger. It tears out the softer parts of the ^vood, leaving the meduU^ 
ray projecting. It matters very little if it has been used on a genuine 
piece or a modern forgery; it is better to class both as fakes and to pass 
them by. 

Stuart oak was frequently vanusbed in the original instance, and a 
good deal wzs done subsequently and at various periods. Evidendy 
varnishing must have been, at times, the sins qua non of successful 
restoration. On the other hand, sh^ac polishing was never done, and 
should be regarded as highly suspirious. I have found, also, many 
pieces, some genuine, >vherc a bitumen varnish has been used, where 
the bitumen has caused the varnish to turn nearly black, to craze and 
to pustulate. Such vambh can be carefully removed with ^cohol; the 
scraper or the wire-brush, in fact any sharp-edged or abrasive tool, 
should never be employed. 

surfaces, with the years, case-harden, especially if waxed, and 
acquire the surface of stone, soapstoim or old alabaster, after a long 
period of time. This surfiicc Ac laker attempts to imitate with caustics, 
which bleach the tsXKjd, and subsequent vanusKing. Remembering that 
the faker is in a hurry, as a rule, and the dealer also (both may have to 
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^vait an “antique” time for tbcir money), and knoMng that varnish 
never dries stone-hard for some >'ears, it is possible to detect recent 
suria^g by placing a milled-cd^^ coin in a svhite handkerchief, and 
rubbing the surface •nath the com edge. None but an extremely hard 
lace will stand this test. 

"Wlien one buys old oak furniture, while original condition is highly 
desirable, the price is really paid for construedon. The piece may have 
been resurfaced, it cannot possibly have been reconstructed. It is here 
where the question can be perlincntly asked: “Has it been altered or 
'improved’ m any ts'ay?” One may be reasonably sure that any addidon 
or alteration has been done with an idea of enhancing the market value, 
therefore it is the details which make tins value which should be 
scrudnized, such as carving, inlay and the like. If the article be un- 
usually small or large, and if its price is governed by these exceptional 
dimensions, then one should ask the question, mentally, has it been 
extended on the one hand or cut down on the other? Thus open buffets, 
if original, are costly things, and “angle buffets,” that is where the upper 
stage has a central cupboard mth splayed sides, are more valuable still. 
Granted that die wood-surface and construction art all old, has the 
splay-sided cupboard been added from another piece, and partly recon- 
structed in the process? 

It is always wise to suspect really elaborate oak pieces, unless they 
are authenticated by an unquestionable pedigree. One may find the 
large apples at the bottom of the basket, but they are much more likely 
to be at the top. Similarly, the really outstanding oak examples are, or 
should be, known. They arc extremely valuable, and are not likely, in 
consequence, to be hidden a>vay in cellars, lumber-rooms or attics. It 
is the business of the expert and the dealer alike to know every outstand- 
ing piece of furniture anywhere in England. Examples arc not so 
numerous as to render this impoKibIc, but the outright fake, or the 
“improved” jnece, which has originated from some obscure workshop, 
and not so long ago, must be unknown, necessarily- The work of nearly 
every factory has a definite “handwriting,” and when piece aftw piece 
turns up with the changes rung on the same, or similar, details, sus- 
picions should be aroused. To many, unacquamted \«th onginal sur- 
face conditions or constructional detaik of the various periods, oak 
furniture is the easiest of aU to fake. I have seen massive oak bulbous 
legs thrown from a fourth floor to a stone pavement below m order to 
get the genuine “Tudor” cracks, and to maltreat furniture m other 
'vays is not difficult. I always rrard a good oak fake as the most 
difficult of aU to detect. Compared with it, walnut, mahogany, satin- 
wood and lacquer arc easy. One should beware of the piece where 
the dealer infcrms you that he has “just rubbed it up a httle. It is 
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surprising what a little “rubbing up” will do in the way of stimulating 
productivity. 

Stuart oak furniture does not cadiibit any great variety in function, 
as pieces were usually made for definite purposes, not as mere ornament 
or for “occasional use,” ^vhich 1 have found, as a rule, to mean for no 
use at all other than to look “pretty,” or the reverse. It is possible to 
make a list of pieces of the oak periM thus: 

Wall FumitUTe. 

Court Cupboards. 

. Open Buffets. 

Angle Buffets. 

Cupboards. 

Chests. 

Floor Fumihire. 

Draw Tables. 

Gate-leg Tables. 

"Refectory” Tables. 

Chain. 

Settles. 

Bedsteads, four*post. 

Bedsteads covered vnlh fabrics. 

Bedsteads enclosed, tvith panelled roof or ends. 

Anything in the way of writing-tabla, desks (for rvriting), bureaux or 
secietaires are practically unknown. 

Exception must be taken here to walnut, marqueterie, lacquer or 
needlework pieces, as they do not come into the oak category, although 
thty may belong to the oak period. 

To recognize English furniture of the seventeenth century by its 
localities of origin is valuable knowledge to the expert, as it explains 
so much that is, otherwise, incomprehensible. Thus the spindle-back of 
the Yorkshire chair, the detached panel of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
the distinctive peculiarities of Warwickshire, Shropshire, Somerset- 
shire, Devonshire and East Anglia are noticeable at a glance, once the 
eye has become accustomed to each. In this respect, English oak furni- 
ture has a kinship to Persian and Caucasian rugs. One examines a 
typical Kouba, Ladig, Gtuordcs, Khorassan, Saruk, Feraghan and 
Kula carpet, and takes in the differences in the design of each, only to 
find another selection, from the same districts, utterly different, at first, 
and positively unrecognizable. It is only after a long acquaintance with 
Peraan rugs that one begins to see, Tiot patterns, but cHtJun 

characteristics in common. Actually no tsvo Feraghans, for example, 
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are wer exactly alike, yet, after a time, no one will confuse a Feraghan 
with a Herat or a Bijar. Similarly with Yorkshire or Lancashire chairs, 
for instance, each e.xamplc may differ from another, yet there is some- 
thing in common with them all. I have iUustrated patterns of the 
various districts of England here, but that is not to say, by any means, 
that an example which differs from any shown in these pages may not 
have originated from the same locality. 

This introduces another important aspect of the problem, one which 
is difficult to explain in text, and still more difficult to show in illustra- 
tion, and that is the separate character, of ornament and construction, 
which belongs to each county at this period. Where one finds construc- 
tional methods, choice of woods, and details which belong both to 
Norfolk and \Varwickshire in the same piece, one has every ivairanty 
to reject that piece as a later copy or, much more probably, a recent 
fake. It must be obvious, however, that in problems such as this a little 
knowledge is a very dangerous thing. I am peculiar in this respect 
that I would rather see fifty fakes accepted than one genuine piece 
condemned. Later knoivlcdge may rectify the errors in the former, but 
a condemned antique is seldom rehabilitated. It is an example, lost to 
us, from a stock which is very for from plentiful. 

Tliere arc three major divisions in the woodworking trade during the 
oak years of the seventeenth century: the caroenter (or Joiner), the 
fumiture maker (it is, perhaps, too early to rcler to him as a cabinet 
maker), and the chair maker. It is advisable to keep the work of each 
segregated, as we are deahng with three separate trades, each with 
disrinctive traditions. Even up to 1660, or later, the joiner stffi splits his 
"panel-stuff,” planing it on the exposed face, but dubbing it with the 
adze behind, while the furniture maker saws his wood. The chafr maker 
is the more advanced of the three, in following and originating new 
fashions, and he uses the lathe to a conridcrable extent, which tends to 
beget new possibilities. The uses of turning, in the sphere of the furni- 
ture maker, are limited to legs of tables and applied split-balusters, and 
it is doubtful if the lighter forms of oak tables were not the work of the 
chair maker. The large bulbous legs of long tables the balusters of 
standing cupboards hardly ever show the same precisiem in the turning 
as chair legs, and when bobbin-turning and spiral-twnsting came into 
vogue, in the years just before the Restoration, the chair maker’s turner 
far outstrips the furniture maker’s. The truth is that the former uses the 
treadle-lathe, the latter the pole-lath^ a much more iirimiiive affair. 
In the massive bulbous legs and balusters of tables and cupboards one 
can often notice the signs where the wood-carver has helped out the 
turner, as the thicker the piece which is turned the greater is the power 
required. Inthepolc-Iathctlusttuistbedirect; iflthe treadle-lathe it can 
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be obtained by gearing down (a loss In revolutionary pace but a gpn 
in power), and the amateur can a good idea of the amount which 
is required if he “chucbs*' a ten-inch oak square^ in a modem power- 
driven lathe and attempts to “rough it out” \rith the v>ood-tumer’s 
gouges. He will not wonder why the Stuart turner did his part perfunc- 
torily, leaving a good deal for the wood-carver to finish. 

Constructional methods vary considerably vnth the three trades 
referred to here, liic joiner still pegs his tenons, and joints “dry,” that 
is, svithout the aid of adhcave, svhilc the furniture maker be^ns to rely 
on glue more and more, until, in the era of veneering which sets in 
shortly after 1660, glue, or other adhesive, becomes an absolute nec^ 
sity. -The dock m^er begins to import his cases fiom Holland, Mlh 
finely sectioned mouldings and veneered surfaces, and from these the 
cabinet maker begins to learn a good deal of the methods practised on 
the other sidcoftheHorthSea.l.aler on he gathers sdll more from actual 
Dutch makers who follow William the Stadtboldcr to England, and 
there had been some percoladon of Low Countiy' ideas before, svhen 
Charles II left the Netherlands to ascend the English throne. 

The chair maker, once established as a distinct trade, soon b^me 
the most progressive of the three, both in his methods and his asstmila- 
don of foreign ideas. Much of this must have been due to two factors: 
a chair is, in its nature, not a costly thing to make, and could be soon 
produced; and, secondly, many would be required in the one house, as 
compared with other furniture. The maker of chmrs, in consequence, 
would have a much greater output than bis fellow craftsmen who con- 
fined their attentions solely to furniture or panellings. There is sdil 
another (actor, the effect of which may have been greater than one 
M-ouId suppose. A chair is used condnuously and hardly; any construc- 
tional wetnesses or imperfections >vDuld tend to develop faults very 
quickly, whereas wall-furniture would be used, if at all, in quite 
another way. Providing that drawers opened and closed easily, and 
cupboard doors did not stick, the carcase construction itself ivoidd be 
subjected to no great strain other than on the rare occasions when the 
piece was moved from place to place. On one occasion I defined per- 
fect furniture construction thus: that a piece should be put together, 
and stand ^vithout the aid of adhesives — and Stuart oak, as a rule, very 
nearly conforms to tins definition. 

Evolution of ideas and quantit)' of output have a necessary relation. 
He who makes much, especially by band, must learn more he who 

maka very little. That accounts for die progressive character of the 
chair maker, considered as a trade. This development trend is aivay 
from the unnecessarily massive towards the adequate only. Economy 
in the use of timber alone would Rotate such a tendency, also, with 
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E ieces which had to be moved about, such as chairs and stools, a cum- 
ersome one %vould be at a disadvantage compared with another of 
lighter make. Another necessary condidon svas that a chair should 
stand firmly on the floor, and not tip backwards if the sitter leaned back 
with any force. 

It is a curious and noticeable fact, with the cvoludon of all furniture, 
tl^t pracrical conditions tend to gradually become submerged by the 
dictates of fashion, but there arc periodical recurrences in the direction 
of the former sound traditions, and then a\vay again, as succeeding 
fashions get their grip on principles. Progress is, therefore, always 
pendulum-fashion, alternate progression and retrogression. A typical 
Stuart chair is sound both in principle and construction. It stands firnily 
and immovably. The same may be said of the early Restoration chair, 
rvhere walnut is substituted for oak. Then comes the taste for the high 
back, with the greater leverage it affords, until we get the absurd tail- 
back chairs of the James II period, faulty alike in construction and in 
principle. Some return to sanity follows in the years of Anne, although 
nerc me use of veneer often wdes a multitude of constructional sins, 
until, in the early mahogany period, we arc back again into soEd con- 
struction and sound tradition. The further developments in this pendu- 
lum evolution rvill be traced at a later stage in this book. 

If one takes the pains to visualize a piece of Stuart oak at the time 
when it ^vas new, \vith all detaik perfect and all edges sharp, it must be 
obvious that its present state is the same, only plus wear, accidents, and 
some restoration, Wear is the principal point to which attention should 
be directed, as it is the one wmch the faker nearly always overdoes; he 
puts imitation signs of wear where none could have occurred. A large 
table with stout legs and stretcher-railing underneath is a good example 
in illustration of this point. It is obvious that no sitter would take up a 

K ition with Ids feet on cither side of a large bulbous leg, for example, 

. in no other way would the top of the under-railing be worn right 
up to the squares of the legs themselves, yet, if one examines a faked 
table of this description, this artifidal “wear” is carried ^ along the 
rail. It is unnecessary to labour this point by stating where sigp of usage 
should exist in every piece. It is sufficient if one accept a piece of oak 
furniture as having a definite purpose (asit hp,in nearly everyinstance) 
and goes through the pantomime of putting it to that purpose. One can 
then be reasonably assured where the signsofwcar should be, and where 
they should be absent. This leads to another Mint; in the case ofa buffet 
or standing cupboard, where the base would receive bad usage, almost 
as a matter of course, by kicking, blowfs while cleaning, or damage due 
to damp when the floor is washed, it may be as well to concentrate the 
attention on this part to see if the signs of wear are adequate, and, if not, 
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to turn the piece upside down to see if the base has been replaced 
entirely. It is surprising to the collector {but not to the restorer! to see 
what Avrecks are many of these oak pieces in thrir “original condition,” 
and to what extent restorations may go. It is often a^ to “restoring” 
a shirt to an “origmal" button. One ncan of Persian rugs, at a death, 
being cut up into pieces and divided among the members of the family 
(which w’as often the fact); but I have seen the top part of a buffet in 
the one house and the lower stage in another, often miles apart from 
each other. Often they never come ic^ethcr again, and in this ctise the 
temptation to a “marriage” is sometimes very strong. Better, perhaps, 
a marriage of two parts which did not originally bdong than an out- 
right fake of an upper or a loner stage. One has original work in the 
one, but only gross deception in the other. One finds these “marriages” 
throughout the whole of English furruture and woodwork, and many of 
them arc highly ingenious. Unfortunately, the portions of two pieces, 
not made togetner, tvill rarely “marry” rvithout some alteration to the 
one, and often to both, and it is ibr the signs of such alteration that the 
expert must look. 

vVith pairs or sets, chairs for example, there is alnajs the probability 
that some of tbe set may have been produced at a later date, to “make 
up,” in the common ph^e. One would think that an exact copy should 
not be difficult to pr^uce; actually, in the absence of the original tem- 
plates and "jigs,” is by no means easy, especially in later commercial 
days. Here a fine goes wrong; there a proportion is faulty, too large or 
too small. One should never forget that, with an originzd set of ch^, 
where the 8hap« arc cut from the same moulds, there is no reason tvhy 
one should differ from another, and every reason %vhy each should be 
the exact counterpart of the other. Hus is true of oak, walnut, mahogany 
or satinwood furniture, and at all periods. It is not so true, perhaps, 
with the very early work, where priinitive tools would engender differ- 
ences, natui^y, nor wth that of the faker who is conditioned by the 
old basis on wMch he has to commence. Here is where the expert who 
has schooled his eye to a wise discrimination has the advantage of the 
one who relies on “instinct” or “flair,” and has never trained his at all, 
or reinforced his mmd with knowledge or by the use of the faculties of 
observation and comparison. 
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Oak Bedstead from Safiron Walden Museum. Early six- 
teenth century. The tester js missing The extreme rarity 
of these early beds, not only actually, but in mention in 
inventories of the time, coupled with tlieir foreign char- 
acter, suggests that they may have been imported from 
France. They were certainly not usual pieces, even in 
wealthy houses. 
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ENGLISH OAK STANDING CUPBOARDS 



Oak standing or "Court” Cupboard in ti.rec stagrs. 
Type of the Welsh-bordcring counties, and knot™ as a 
“Tridarn.” The cupboards of Shropshire, Worcester- 
shire, Cheshire and Lancashire are nearly alwajs very 
uide in proportion to their height. 


PlaU number Sneit^- 
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tVGUSI! OAK ST.VXDIXG CUPnO\RDS 



Oak Court Cupboard of East Anglian tv-pe. There is a good 
deal of tradition in this design, more than onewould expect at 
a cursor)' glance. The lo« er doors, panelled with tw o upright 
and one horizontal panel, achie\e the mavimum strength. 
\S'ith the exception of the top, all other mouldings are on 
the front only, thereby obtaatir^ mitres \sluch might have a 
tendency to burst apart and fill ofTwjth any shrinkage. 


IHatt namin Santf^ght 



ENGLISH OAK CHESTS 



English oak Credence, kno^^n as “Sudbury’s Hutch.” 
Perhaps no oak piece in England has a better authen- 
ticawd pedigree (apparently) than this. It svas given to 
St. James’ Church, Louth, Lincolnshire, by a vicar named 
Sudbuiy' (hence the namc),who nas I.icumbent of the 
Parish from 1461 to 1504. The hutch was “repaired” in 
158G and in 1666, and it is feirly obrnous that in this i666 
“repair” the whole hutch was rc-made, using only the 
three original doors, w hich are of the closing j’eais of the 
fifteenth century. Otherwise it is a seventeenth-century 
piece in every respect. 


PUk itumitr 


EN’GUS»H OAK CHLSIS 



English oak, Chest with Gothic front. This is an instruc* 
live example, one of many to be found in small English 
parish churches. It must be obvious that the one who 
carved the front never made the chest. We know that 
there were several edicts against the use of stone altars 
in churches, in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI and 
Elizabeth, and none have survived the destruction which 
followed. Stone altars must have had each its o\vn carved 
wood reredos above, and these would not be deslrojed 
under the edicts. What has become of them’ I suggest 
they arc to be found in the elaborate fronts of otherwise 
crude clerical chests. 
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IM’l-S OI sr.\ I.\ll.LMII-CLMlR\ lAGLISH OAK TABLES 



Plate lumber Eightjzfiu 


CHAPTER IX 

THE LARGE PANEL IN ENGLISH WOODWORK 

E the technical reader can project himselfinto the period 
K^S when the large panel first appears in English woodwork 

(«'rf«2 i675),manyofthediraailticsinthcsolutionofthe 
Itself will disappear. We have seen, hitherto, 
joiner or the carpenter kept the area of his 
timber within certain strict limits, in order to minimis e 
shrinkage. Panellings were designed not only where the panel width 
was kept small, for very good reasons, but where the height was similarly 
restricted. The reason for the latter was, that with riven wood it was 
much easier to kcejp a panel of twenty inches, or less, in height, of 
appTOxiinatelyequalthickness,butwthataU "pilaster” panel one could 
never be certain, with splitting, that it would not rive away to a “feather- 
edge” at one end, and thus be useless for its purpose. 

The laige panel does not evolve, that is, it does not begin small and 
then grosv gradually in area: it appears suddenly, and in full-blown 
form. Obviously, there must nave been some influence at work wHch 
dominated the craftsman, and it must have been that of the architect, 
who, at this period, was adding interior decoration to his sphere. In this, 
beginning with Inigo Jones in the rdgn of Charles I, there ensued a 
period of stagnation for nearly seventy years. The Banqueting Hall in 
vVhitehall, as an essay in the Palladian manner, is practically unique for 
its date; it is not until long after that the classic^ style comes into its 
own. The laige panel in woodwork bdongs to this classical revival, and 
there is not Sic slightest doubt that it was initiated by the architects 
Wren, Kent, Vanbrugh, Bretlinghara and their school. 

Let us now imagine a group of craftsmen, whose knowledge, training, 
and traction had all imbued them with a respect for the proper season- 
ing of timber, and its liability to shrinkage, warping or buckling in large 
areas, being suddenly confronted rvith a design of large-panel wainscot- 
ing as at Ramsbury Manor (circa 1685), the dining-room at Belton, or 
some of the rooms at Drayton, both of about the same date, or at Dyr- 
ham Park some fifteen years later, and being powerless to offer any 
effectual criddsm. It has been said no man can know what he can 
do undl he tries; even the gouty squire jutnjred a five-barred gate ^vhen 
an infuriated bull was after him, but here it was not only a question of 
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doing somctldng ^vhiclv had never been done before, but inventing new 
methods to do it. "nic jointing of edges svas the first problem, as even if 
wood could have been procured of the necessary wdth, a large panel 
would be certain to shrink, ^varp and crack. Actually, if ^cse large 
panels arc examined (as in the CblTord’s Inn Room in the Victoria and 
^bert Museum, for example) it will be found that boards have been 
sawn apart, in widths of not more than six or seven indies, and each 
alternately reversed before glue4ointing; a method of security which 
has never been superseded since. It is only when panellings of red Memel 
deal began to replace oak that boards were used in greater iv-idfo. Of 
course, the cutting of oak “on the quarter” would, in itself, limit the 
width of the staves to be jointed, but even here the oak boards are kept 
narrower than quartering conditions actually demanded. 

It is difficult enough to induce a trade, fettered by ages of tradition, 
to change its ideas, but when a change of method — even the invention 
of new methods — is demanded, in addition, one can see hoiv involved 
the problem of the large panel must have b^n at the time. Luckily for 
the innovators, the fashion arose just at the right time. The former solid 
oak had given way to the veneered w*atnut at least ten years before, and 
veneering involve both new took and novel operations. A veneer can 
be laid by means of the “hammer” (see illustration), the sandbag (for 
shaped surfaces) ot the caul. With ml three the idea is to exude the 
surplus glue, leaving theadhesivelayer as thin as possible. Theerroneous, 
but popular, idea Uiat glue will stick aniThing lias been pointed out 
before. It ivill be referred to again when the veneered 'w’alnut furniture 
is dealt with, as the expert cannot know processes too wdl. Tlic know- 
ledge enables him to detect apparently insignificant signs which are 
Greek to the layman. 

^Ve have seen that the carpenter of the Tudor or Stuart periods 
avoided the Jointing of boards whcrc\-er possible. That the art wzs 
knovm, even in much earlier times, is certain, hlany of tive pictures on 
panels, even from the early fifteenth century, are on jointed boards, 
and it is seldom that the joints are found opened. It is probable that 
casein, or “che«c glue,” was the adhesive, but this is not half the battle. 
No wood edgedoint will adhere if the joint-faces are not absolutely true, 
straight, and ‘Tn square.” To achieve this demands not only skill but 
also tools of precision. With screw-cramps it is possible to force together 
the edges oftivo boards not accurately jointed, but ^er afew months, 
or even a year or tsvo, thejmnt^^-ill fall apart again. On the other hand, 
if the_edg« are perfectly fitted, no cramps arcrcqiured. It is a common 
practice, in shops, to rub two joints tc^cther, and the result is far more 
permanent than with a bad jeant where cramps are used. There is a 
natural cohesion between tivo pcifeedy fitting surfaces, even svhen no 
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in^uare to male certain, hut with the shooline-board the 
ofedRe-jotnUns nrohbed of a Rood many of it! terroi, for U,e amSiur 
»r-.v) *" practice also) no rluing is e\ cr perfect as clue eon * 

Std^ondV nuMitate to the eSd and thlrouSy 

n!. a ' “ hii* may talc many montlu to accoranSh 

diatThJ .f'^°"-‘ Rlue layer (and one can note understand 

mlV '1“"'’" '•“.'ho hotter), iheih^htest contraction of the adhesive 
th^^iiilmd'" "t,' J?'!“ t.httlo, and thS litde may be serioui. ActuSlw 
fK. S'“'"S “ 7’“"' oompheated even than this. With the 

“0 of the icreiv<ramp, or handicrew, and hot liquid eiuc, the latter ii 
roreed tnto the norm of the Rrain on either side.’and, wh™ eo'i fet" 
w a numter of double-pomted nails holding the two faces together 
"ut Uioc nails” arc connected, at iheircentrcs, by the thin layer of the 
os^lus clue, and if this be so thick that the necessar>' contraction is 
^ous, the nails irtak at their emtres and become useless. The perfect clue 
(tshich has ne\-cr been invented >tI) is one which will not contract in 
and as with loss of heat contraction is ine%dtable,* an adhesive 
" Inch can be used cold w ould be nearer the Ideal, nierc is one on the 
market, Croj-d glue, which voy nearly conforms to these conditions 
• to such a degrre, in fact, that in the directions for its use cramping or 
other pressure is orpressly interdicted. In America, at the present day 
the hot glue-pot is unknown in \sood-wx>rking factories. ’’ 

In the later yean of the so'cnteenth century, and for more than two 
hundred years aftenvards, glue was crudely prepared from the boiling 
°ov,-n of glutinous substances, such « the hooves of horses. Actually, in 
*ubstance, human and animal hair, nails, hooves, horns, and even 
• Ttere are only two substances known which expud when hot, and again when 
ttc temperature falls to freezing point: water and bismuth. 
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certnm shells are ver>' alike. Thus tortoise and turtle shell, in the natural 
paper-thickness layers, wU cohere into, apparently, solid slabs if ira- 
mersed in boiling tsnter and forced together in the press, and without 
any adhesive bettveen the laminations. The apparently solid tock of a 
tortoise-shell hair brush, for example, will fall apart ag^ into thin 
layers if boiled in water, as many hat's discovered to their cost during 
ill-advised cleaning processes. 

IVith crude glue, liable to excessive contraction on cooling, perfect 
jointing was impossible, and this may account for the fact that, in 1^*?* 
panel t\-oodwork, deal which was mtended lor painting rapidly replaced 
oak which tvas left in the natural wood, witii only vamishmg or tvasmg. 
B^inning in eirea 1685, it is rare to find these large-area panels, in oak, 
much later than about 1700. It is not that jointing in deal was more 
effectual than srith oak (although this is true, in a mcasme), but, with 
the former, coating with lead paint was the rule, and thu paint not 
only acted as a protection against the atmosphere, but pennitted also 
of the stopj^g of open joints with putty. O^y such a necessity could 
have dictated the later painting of panels, a fate to which so many 
succumbed at a later date. The idea that this subsequent painting tv-as 
intended to lighten the sombre appearance of oak svill not bear examin- 
ation; oak is not a dark wood unless it is stained and varnished, or 
allowed to become dirt^', and time and light has a tendency to bleach 
rather than to discolour it. Id addition, the tvood was valuable and 
prized at all times, and one could hardly expect that quartered and 
figured oak tvould be painted over other than for a very good reason. 
*11118 is not &r to seek. Given a panel-shrinkage which would leave open 
gaps, cracks not only unsightly but also harbouring-places for dirt Md 
vcimin, grant a construction where the panel was fixed bctv\'een im- 
movable bolection mouldings (and e\’en ii these were removed and the 
panel-gap closed up, the result would be that the panel itself would be 
too narrow, besides being an expensiv'e and a troublesome operation), 
and it will be seen that paint and stopping must be the easy solution, and 
once painted (where stripping, in silti, would be very cc^y) the panel- 
ling v«.ould be treated in the same way again and again. \Vhen the 
Clifford’s Inn Room was taken down for rc-crection in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum by the authorities more than a dozen coats of paint 
were stripped off. Examine the room in its present habitat, note the 
superb qvi^ty and figure of the oak, and one must admit that only dire 
necessity would dictate such later painting, or utter v-andalism, yet these 
old Inns of Court were not gov’crncd by vandals. On the contrary, the 
benchers take the most meticulous cart of the property in thm 
and alwaj-s did. 

This later painting of old oak paneliings, which was the rule rather 
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than the exception, and the original painting of those of deal or pine, 
mwns that hardly any of these zooms have come down to us in their 
original state, and as the paint has, too often, been removed by the 
faheris methods of the >vire-brush and stripper, the problem of the 
expert is a formidable one indeed. The difference between an old room 
which has been taken down and stripped and another which has been 
juggled together from indiscriminate scraps is often very little indeed. 
This is true alike of the large and the small-panel wainscotings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. There are many ways, however, 
by ivhich the made-up room can be detected, but these are by no means 
of placard siae. First, there is the lat^ of cohesion in the design, due to 
the faker being conditioned by his existing scraps of panelling, and their 
arrangement. Secondly, there must be some recent details, carvings or 
mouldings where the signs of the use of modem tools should be evident. 
Of course, some rooms have been made outright Irom old wood; there 
svas quite a flourishing industry in these some tivcnty years ago, which 
still persists, I believe, and bore the faker is not fettered by existing 
old materials. The modem tool, however, is still his pitfall, if he is 
to make commercially, and, it must be repeated here, the faker rolls 
up no fortune; it is the dealer who basks in the thousand-per-cent 
patch. 

I have already referred to the famous, or infamous, Shrager case 
which figured in the Referee’s Court in 1924. One of the prize exhibits 
there was the celebrated “RoystonRoom,” which was alleged to have 
come out of Ropton Hall. I have illustrated two views of it here, and 
it was highly endorsed by the defendant’s experts at the time. One even 
went so mr as to describe it as “utterly genuine.” Actually there never 
was a “Royston Hall” at all, and the basb of the room was a few odd 
scraps of old (afterwards all resurfaced during the recon- 

struction) taken from a dairy at Royston, and used up. The upper stage 
of the panelling, the central carved frieze panels, the door and the 
chimney-piece, overmantel and stone lining were all new, rather an 
unfair proportion of modem work for an original “old room.” The sum 
of^i,972 was charged for the room, including its adaptation and fixing, 
and, without recollecting the exact figures, I remarked at the time that 
the dealer’s profit ivas more than half of this total. It should be noted 
that the maker could not be described as a faker, as I understand the 
term to imply a decriver, and the dealer who sold it as a genuine 
“Elizabethan” room (which it could never have been, in any event) to 
the unfortunate Adolph Shrager coidd have had no delusions on the 
subject., a«, be. taw it being made, and on more than one occasion. So 
much for the rewards of faking, which I define here ^ a sale under false 
pretences which may have little ornothing to do with the actual making 
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more I become suspicious. I haw found, in some forty years’ experience, 
that they are easier to fabricate then the pieces to which they purport 
to relate. The latter do require skill, taste, facilities and opportunities; 
a lively, if dishonest, imagination is all that is necessary with the 
former. It is, after all, only &e romantic imagination of an author such 
as Stanley ^Veyman put to commercial uses. 
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MADE-UP OAK AND DEj\.L ROOMS 
Here is an easy and lucraih'e field for the faker He has 
only one difTiculty, lhal of provenance, and tins is easily 
ov’crcome. Genuine panelling, in fragments, is to be 
found in countrs’ houses, formerly of some state and 
consequence, but nosv reduced to the level of labourers' 
dvxcllings. It is simple enough to promote one of these 
to Its former dignity for the purpose of selling a bogus 
room, and there is the further avcnxie of escape, the 
house of note which has been pulled down long ago and 
has disappeared. Genuine panellings have been fourvd 
under these conditions, so why not a few more! Un- 
fortunately, like other good things, the tendency is to 
overdo them, and given sufficient demand — and cre- 
dulity — it is truly surprising how these “old” rooms 
begin to multiply. Perhaps soil and conditions are both 
ripe for a good crop, alike of rooms 
and “collectors.” 
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of the fake thus sold. It is as well to be dear on this point. A club tc^y 
be a handy weapon, but if one swing it indiscriminately it may stnte 
the wrong person. 

The references to this “Roj-ston Hall’* room (which certainly 
came &om such a "Hall,” and -wVdeh condusively sho\m in t^ 
evidence to be very largely made up), as stated by the late Sir Edw^ 
Pollock, id his judgment,* are worth quoting here verbatim (the italics 
are my o^vn): “The only point about it rvas, was it Elizabethan? T^* 
doubltdly it was Elizabethan, and undoubtedly it was a most beautiful 
job,'^ and everybody bought it was a most wautiful thing when it was 
put up. I have not the slightest notion why it was called the Roj’ston 
Room,J but, as I say, it is absolutely immaterial; why it was called Royston 
Hall 1 do not know; whaleter it was thought to be does not matter the least vi the 
ivorld." 

Comment on the above is superfluous. 

The problems which confront the expert who has to escamine these 
old rooms differ very little in the case of the large or small-p^cl 
cotings. Thw may be stated, briefly, thus: (t) Is the room in its original 
state, and, it not, how much has it been re-adapted, and on hotv many 
occasions? If it b not in its original habitat, and if the new room has not 
been spedfically built for the old panelling, including the doors, tvin- 
dows, and chimncj’-piece (a very unlikely contingency), it b pracuedly 
certain it has been adapted once, at least. As it b, obviously, imposable 
to cut a room in the same ^vay as a yard of calico, as doors, windows, or 
manteb mint come in anything but the right places, it follow that 
any refitting must involve extentive alterations. Once the expert has 
made up ms mind as to the character and extent of these, he can 
segregate such necessary new work from the old. A faked room b 
practically all new construction, and never had any original habitat^ 
as a room. 

(2) Has the panelling been painted at any time, has it been stripped. 
subscquently, and, if so, bow? 

(3) If removed from the original house, has the necessary alteration 
to the new surroundings ruined its original character, wholly or par- 
tially, and, if the latter, to what extent? 

This must be largely a matter of opinion, but an instance may be 
cited in the case of the well-known oak room in CuraPs house 
at Norwich. If one exanune thb on the skirting level, Ae remains oi 
an original arcading will be seen, which has been cut away to get the 

• The Vfhole judgment vras aftenvanb tipset both by a Dlvisiona] Court and 
later by the Court of Appeal. 

t The word has more than one tncanii^. 

i Other people had a voy good notton. 
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panels into a room lo^ver than the one for which the svoodwork 
was made. 

A caution here may be necessary. Distrust ail local legends and “old 
Avives* tales.” I have seen so many oak and deal rooms which I have 
been assured, ostensibly on ibc best authority, are in original situ, but 
where the signs of later cutting and adaptation are obvious. There is 
one in Sparrowe’s House in the Buttermarket at Ipswich which has 
evidently been veiy largely altered, and two mantels and some of the 
panelling in the “Feathers” Hotel at Ludlow are also not original to 
the house. The Long Gallery at L>Tnc Park in Cheshire is partly of 
oak and partly of d^, the remainder of the original panelling (very 
ignorantly cut about and with considerable additions) being in the 
dra^ving-room on the floor below.* In Lyme Park it is not surprising 
that some such alteration should have taken place, as the 1603 house 
ofSir Piers Legh ^vas entirely rebuilt by Leoni in circa 1725. That Lconi 
could have retained the panelling is possible, but he could hardly have 
preserved the Long Gallery itsell, although Lady Newton, in her book 
on L)Tne Park, appeared to think this a possibibty! 

Oak case-hardens when exposed to the air, as we have seen, but the 
same process goes on when it is painted. In addition, the lead in the 
paint turns Use medullary ray dark, almost black. True, the faker has 
found a means of imitating tms darkened ray, but the steel-bard surface 
of original oak (which some quality in the paint intensities) deties his 
efforts to reproduce. Of course, if old panels he stripped with the plane 
or the scraper, then all the integrity departs, but if the ordinary methods 
of paint removal are resorted to, oak panelling of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, or earlier, is, or should be, unmistakable. The same applies to 
dei, which was always painted originally, and was intended to remain 
in this state. 

It must be remembered that the fashion for “stripped deal” rooms is 
not thirty years old. Red deal bleaches, possibly by the exclusion of fte 
h’ght, when it has been painted, and the signs of early stopping with 
putty or white lead are evident, when the paint is removed, and cannot 
be imitated. It is not necessary, however, for the cipert to pay more 
than a passing attention to such details; the faker has still a stock of old 
painted deal on which he can draw for his "new-old” rooms. It is the 
construction wldch matters, and whether the design of the entire room 
be coherent, whether it looks as if it had all been made at the one time. 
Of course, if the room be in original sits, no expert knowledge is neces- 
sary at all, but a wamiog must be given against pedigrees, however 
plausible, not substantiated by exact evidence. I have learned to dis- 
trust these pedigrees thoroughly, and the more plausible they are the 
• See Early English Furmtastani IVaadis/ork, Vol. I,p. 273- 
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Plate rmaibeT EigAlj-feven 
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Tlie ClifTord’s Inn Room, now in the Victona and Albert 
Museum. Of English oak, with enrichments of Barbados 
cedar, this room uas put into the old Inn of Court by 
John Pcnhalo\v, a Cornish gentleman, in circa r686. For 
his expenses, Penhalow was granted a lease of his cham- 
bers “for a term of three lives.” In this room the large 
area of the panels has necessitated jointing- When bought 
by the Museum, the room was covered by numerous 
coatsof paint (possibly applied becauseof the shrinkage of 
the panels and the opening of the joints), but all this has 
been removed and the rich figure of the oak exposed. 


Plate mmher Ei^tjhmne 






Plate aambtr Aiivif 




The ClifTord’s Inn Room Details of tl«e two doors and 
w indow recess. 



Plate number Jimely-aie 
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Room of red Memel deal from 5 Great George Street, 
Westminster, London, S W. Notv in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Circa 1750-60. At this date mouldings 
and enrichments were ail carved, as composition (“car- 
ton-picrre”) was only introduced by the Brothers Adam 
some twenty years later. It is rare to find wood cornices 
to these deal rooms; they’ are usually of plaster. 
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CHAPTER X 


WALNUT FURNITURE FROM 1660 to 1700 


NGLISH walnut (Juglaru regia) is not an indigenous 
tree. Tradition says that it was first planted at 
Wilton Park by the Es^l of Pembroke and Montgomery 
in 1565. It is native to Persia and the Himalayas, 
but it must have been known, and used, in Italy and 
France at a considerably earlier date than in England, 
as the sixteenth-century furniture in both these countries testifies, 
unmistakably. 

It is well known that timber tends to vary in different soils, and over 
a long period of time, and, although tvalnut may have beg^ with the 
Persian and Himalayan variety in Europe {assuming that it exhibited 
no variation in the East), by the middle of the seventeenth century, if 
not earUer, walnut in Europe could already be classed into five distinct 
categories at least, leaving out, for tlie moment, any sub-species. 
These are: 

Spanish, 

Low Country, the Rhine valley, and part of Austria, 

French, 

Italian or Ancona, 

English. 

IVe can ignore here the Juglans nigra of America, as it docs not con- 
cern our subject. With the English walnut, also, we can omit any 
mention of burrs or other freak growths, as they are pecuh'arities widen 
have nothing to do with the main species itself. 

When it is remembered that, in the final analysis, the question as to 
whether walnut is of English or Low Countiy growth may determine 
the nationality of a piece, especially with furniture^ made in the last in’o 
decades of the seventeenth century, it is highly desirable that the expert 

should make a profound study ofwalnut and its variedcs. Added to thu, 

if the faker be careless enough to use American walnut, for example, in 
the making of his “Stuart” furniture (and I have known slips just as bad 
as this, as the faker has by no means the profoundest reswt for the 
present-day e.xpert), then the presence of such umber i^y be taken as 
conclusive evidence of recent manufacture. It is unhkcJy, also, that 
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French, Italian or Spanish walnut would be used in England during 
the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, although, with work of an 
earlier date, it is unwise to be pedantic in this respect. Thus, the 
famous room from Rotherwas, in Herefordshire, which came jnto the 
market some twenty years ago (a typical example of Welsh-bordcring* 
county panelling of the early seventeenth century); the timber must 
have been imported, either from the Pyrenees or Spain itself. I have 
seen exactly the same wood used in Andorra and the Carcassonne 
country. 

Eng’^h walnut is a milder timber than oak, easier to plane and to 
carve. It is finer in grain, and will take a fHction«poIish readily. Natur- 
ally pale when ne'v, it darkens to a deep brown on exposure, or if oiled, 
but, if varnished, it may bleach to a lovely golden shade. That, however, 
is the action of light on the varnish itself, a fact which should not be 
forgotten, as to re-surface this early walnut is to spoil it, as a rule. It is 
a mistake, however, to imagine that the Restoration chair maker (who 
used the timber in the solid, as a rule) invariably selected walnut for his 
^YOIk. Overlying varnish, or an amalgamation of wax and dirt, over a 
long period, often disguises the underlying wood itself. I have found 
sycamore {Acer pseudoplatarm), plane tree, and cherry used^ indis- 
criminatcly for many of these Restoration chain. With the furniture of 
the same period (other than oak, which was still used to a much greater 
extent than is generally supposed), where it was usual to veneer flat 
surfaces, such as the tons of tables or the fronts of drawen or cupboard 
doors, ^valnut was nearly always employed, with bandings or “herring- 
bone” lines of the same wood. At a slightly later date the fashion set m 
for the use of freak growths or unususu methods of veneer-cutting, such 
as the cross-cut saplings known as “oyster-pieces.” From these to a 
regular patterned parquetcric, and so to definite inlay and marqueterie, 
is an easy and regular progresaon, the dcvxlopment of which will be 
considered in the next chapter. 

Walnut is not as strong and tough a timber as oak, and, as the 
Restoration models are invariably of fighter constructiDn and propor- 
tion than those of the earlier years, it is not surprising to find many 
evidences of old or recent damage and repair. Could one have guaran- 
teed that broken furniture had been promptly mended, no great harm 
might have resulted, but a broken lop rail of a chair-back, for example, 
must often have been allowed to lie about in a lumber-room, and to get 
lost. The result, at the present day, is that, in many instances, these fine 
Restoration chairs are found with cresting-rails or stretchers of late date, 
generally of much cruder workmanship. The job of mending the 
broken ch^r must ha\e been entrusted, very often, to the local jobbing 
carpenter. In examining such a piece, therefore, I make it a definite 
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nJc to scrutinize each part with the utmost care, as a Charles II chair 
■with eighty per cent of ignorant Victorian addition is hardly a bargain 
at any price. 

_ These chairs ivere nearly always caned in the seats and backs, but it 
IS extremely rare to find the origmal caning. It is regrettable, but true, 
that this %vas often an integral part of the construction itself, in the 
sense that a chair relied, for its stability, to a considerable extent, on the 
periMnence of its caning. The era when constructional principles were 
sacnficed to design and &shion had already begun in circa 1660, al- 
though English furniture had not yet reached the depraved state which 
It attained some tiventy-fivc years later. 

_ At no period in the entire history of English furniture were fashions 
in a more fluid state than in the forty years from 1660 to 1700. Changes 
succeeded each other with bewildering rapidity. This is unfortunate, in 
n ivay, as if it were possible to illustrate what was made at various 
periods, and by impbeadon to exclude what was not, it would be of 
conadcrable assistance to the ciqicrt. This is impossible, however. One 
has to rely on intrinsic, rather than on extrinsic, evidences. 

^ It would be incorrect to describe the spiral or the twist as an innova- 
tion of this period, but the invention of the slide-rest, as an adjunct to 
the tumine-lathe, certainly dates from ««« t66o, that is, the mechanical 
method ofproducing a result formerly attained only by hand with the 
aid of the chisel, fide and rasp. If one examine the twisted legs and 
balusten of the Cromwellian oak period (to say nothing of an earlier 
date) it will be seen that this spiralling is entirely hand-mhioned. Per- 
haps that may account for its comparative rarity before 1660, and its 
pcmularity after. 

It is instructive for the student to sec the slide-rest at ^vork in a \voDd- 
tumer’s shop, but a brief description ofits principle may suffice here for 
the present. Take a round ruler, for example and centre it in a lathe, 
and allow it to revolve slowly- Place a pencil against the ruler, and the 
result will be a ring. Now move the pencil ftom one end to the other, 
and the result will be a spiral, provided that the ruler revolve slow 
enough to prevent a complete ring being made anywhere, or the pencil 
be moved along quickly, which has the same result. Substitute for ^e 
pencil which maria, a tool which cuts, and you get a modelled twist, 
one which may require finishing by hand, it is true, but where the actual 
marking and spacing of the spiral is accomphshed mechamcally. If the 
cutting operation be protracted, and the cut be made deep enough, 
the result will be an open (or "double-bine”) spiral, such as one would 
get if two sticks of soft macaroni were twisted together. 

A good deal may be learned fiom an intelligent ^nunabon of 
original late seventeenth-century twisting, where the shde-rcst had not 
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reached the perfection to which it aftens’srds attained. There are 
minute points which are not present in the later faie, >vhere the tvork 
is done wth the modem perfect sUde-'Tcst. Here is an example of the 
agns of ancient methods, as compared ^s^th modem, much more 
apparent th^ wtb other tools such as planes, sau3 or chisels. 

With all the furniture \vhich has been considered, up to the pre^t 
stage, it has been posdblc either to enhance the value of a nmplc piece 
by the addition of carving or to make up one from another, to promote 
a chest to the status of a credence, for example. There are no such 
posabilitics tvilh these late Stuart chairs. They are nearly alv^j-s carv^ 
to the decorative limit, and it is obviously impossible to make a chair 
from another piece, although 1 have known of a single stool (and that 
tvas a fake) which formed the only “antique” portion of a pair of 
“guaranteed genuine” settees. The frikes with w hich one has to deal arc 
outright foi^erics, as a rule, sometimes containing an authentic cresting- 
rail or a stretcher, but more often new throughout. IValnut is a wood 
very liable to the attack of tvorm, and very few knenv that a worm-eaten 
piece of timber, if placed in a dark and slightly damp place, together 
with w’alnut or beech furniture, in the month of February, very 
successfully infect the lot before June is out. There is no necessity to 
employ a ^‘worm-bole” maker, c\'en if such an individual evez existed, 
which is doubtful. For those who will trust a worm, implicitly, yet wiU 
doubt the word of any dealer, it is as well to kno^v tlus, even if their 
early confidence be somewhat rudely undermined. 

In the fine Restoration chairs there is considerable spontaneity ana 
vigour, both in the design and the carving, but there arc many where 
the cxccudon falls far b«ow tlus standard. It is these spedtnens which 
the faker usually selects as his models, trusting to the mere worship of 
the antique, real or bogus, lo cover a multitude of sins. As Spencer re- 
marked, “Only by repeated iteration can alien conceptions be forced 
on reluctant minds,” and the statement must be made again that there 
is no merit in antiquity without quality. It matters \’er>' little if an egg- 
box be old or nov, the value is much the same, excepting, perhaps, that 
the nesv one will be the more reliable for the successful transport of ^gs. 
IVith these Restoration chairs, the first things to study are the design 
and execution; if these are poor, then it matters vciy- little if the diair 
be old or new; one should pass it by. 

At no period in the whole history of English fumiture does constnic- 
tion become debased, at the dictates of fasUon, lo the same extent as 
with the chairs from 1680 to 1700. IfwT admit the sham of veneering, 
which, like wallpaper, can hide a multitude of sins, then the cabinet 
maker of the same period is not nearly as guilty as the chair maker. It 
is the outstanding characteristic of the oak rhnir tTiaf it was not only 
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Stoutly made, but it was also constructed on sound principles. The back 
is framed, the legs braced by side-rails and stretchen, and the arm sup- 
ports are prolongations of the front legs. The early Charles 11 models 
have the same good principles, but these do not persist for long. After 
a fe^v years we find the cresting-rails of the backs no longer tenoned 
between the outer balusters, but dowellcd or spiked on top of them. A 
fittle later and we get the seats similarly do\vcllcd on the front legs. It 
is little wonder that nearly all these later Stuart chairs are found in a 
more or less repaired state to-day. 

Side by side \vith this imperfect construction goes rank bad designing. 
The earlier oak chairs invariably stand firmly on the floor, a quality 
due partly to their weight but still more to their design. In the short 
reign of James II not only are chair-backs disproportionately tall, but 
there is also no countervailing outward splay to the back legs, >vith the 
result that the chair will fall backwards with the least pressure on the 

E art of the sitter. After 1 690 this unfortunate tendency appears to have 
een recognized, and chair designs improve, somewhat, but it is not 
until after 1700 that they become logical again. 

These criticisms do not apply to the fumiture of this period, which is 
usually fine in design and <letail. Allowing a concession in favour of 
veneering (in itself a sham), there is a mariced improvement in this 
tvalnut fumiture as compared with the oak of the earlier years. Mould* 
ings, in the oak period, are nearly always crude in section, but in the 
walnut years we first get genuine classical sections. Hmv much of this 
improvement may be due to the influence of architects, or how much 
to traditions imported from the Low Countries, it is difficult to say. It 
is certain that fine sections arc first found on the cases of “grandfather” 
and bracket clocks (of which the earliest specimens sverc made in Hol- 
land to the orders of the renowned English dock makers such as East, 
Clement, Quarc, Tompion and Knibb), and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the inspiration for this clasrically moulded fumiture may have 
originated from the same country. 

Oak remains the usual carcase-wood almost throughout the walnut 
period. Occasionally, but very rarely, pine was used instead, but 
drawer interiors, in English pieces, are anvays of oak, and, in Dutch 
examples, often of deal or pine. It may be accepted, almost as a general 
rule, that a drawer, the front of which is veneered with walnut or pine, 
and where the sides and bottom arc of the same wood, is of Low 
Country origin. In German work of the same date white beech was 
used instead, and in French pieces walnut was^ often employed in the 
solid, which appears never to have been done in England. 

Veneer is largely at the mercy of die underlying wood. If a top shnnk, 
then the veneer will crack. It is also an axiom in veneenng (the result 
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of long experience) that to keep a top straight it is necessary to venwr 
it on both rides, even if the rcv’cise ride be not viable at sul, and vAih 
veruers of equal thickness. A top wth sawnnit veneer on the one ride, ^d 
knife-cut on the reverse, will tvarp and become concave on the side 
■which has the thickest veneer. If the top be so fixed that it cannot 
“cast,” it will crack instead. In the early days of veneering, in the late 
Stuart period, this secret had not been discovered, and veneers were 
Isud on the upper or exposed laces only. An cndcawur was made_ to 
minimize this warping tendency by using a milder timber, such as pine 
or poplar, for the^eds of veneered tops, or the falls of secretaires, but 
it is rare, at ^e present day, to find an original piece of Stuart w’alnut 
veneered furniture which has not warped or cracked at some lattf 
period. Unfortunately, it is impossible to repair a gaping crack in 
veneer Mthout visible and unsightly patching. Veneering methods, 
and the pitfalls for the beginner, will be explained fully in the 
foUowng chapter which, deals ^v^th the maiquetcrie furniture of the 
same period. 

The original finish of this walnut furniture was always a clear oil 
varnish; shellac polishing is a discovery of more than a century later. 
With the necess^ restoration or patching referred to abor-e (wUch 
may be quite recent), it is not unusual to attempt to resuriace the piece 
rvith this shellac, or “French” polishing, so the presence of this is not 

necessarilyanin^catianormodemmaninacture.lt must be remembered, 

however, that wth old walnut furniture the grain of the rvood is always 
filled with dust and rvax, and, if not stripped with the scraper, the 
surface is generally covered with anyt^g from minute abrasions^ to 
poridve bruises. It is as well to cxanunc these closely vnth a magnif^'ing 
glass, as they should be present in the larger numbers where the use has 
been greatest. These arc the little points where the fa k er trips. A s^ving- 
ing drawer handle, for example, will always strike the front in the same 
place, but gently, unless it used in the manner of a door-knocker. 
The ^er generally fixes his handles, ar\d then drives the backs into the 
drawer front with a blow of a mallet — with a very different result, as a 
rule. It is the most difficult tlung in the world to imitate genuine age 
and w’ear in furniture, once the expert knows exaedy what to expect, 
is not lazy in hSs examinadoo, and not prone to stultify his better 
judgment. 

\Vith this ^valnut furniture, as distinct from chairs, a good deal of 
alteration, wth consequent impixn%roent in market value, is possible, 
but as the same applie, in the same way, to the marqueteric pieces as 
well as to those of plain •walnut (perhafK in greater degree, as the mar- 

S ueterie furmtuie is considcrabty more N-aluable), the consideration of 
lese “improvements” can be d^erred to the next chapter. 
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WALNUT FURNITURE FROU l66o TO 17OO 
For the one who aims at furnishing a home as well as maldng a col- 
lection, there are, in my judgment, no more charming examples to be 
found than these simple w^ut pieces of the last forty years of the 
seventeenth century. They have the additional advantage of not being 
unreasonably expensive, which is a consideration to many, if not most 
of us, in these days. 
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EARLY WAUiUT FURNITURE 


The following illustrations of walnut furniture, 
from 1660 on^vards, show the radical alteration 
^vhich takes place in designing at this period, 
a change due more to the use of a new and 
different wood than to any novel fashion. 
Walnut, owing to Its texture and figure, engen- 
dered veneering almost as a matter of course, 
whereas to use oak m veneers (other than with 
the pollarded varieties or other freak growths) 
would be a manifest absurdity. In contra- 
distinction to oak, which was invariably used 
in the solid, for furniture, it is rare to find solid 
svalnut used other than for chairs, or the legs 
of tables, the latter of which could not be 
veneered at all. On the other hand, carcase- 
work, table tops, drawer fronts, or doors are 
never found in the solid in the English 
svalnut yeais. 
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\V\LNUT RESTORATION CHAIRS 




RESTORl^TIO^^ ARil-CHAIRS AVTTH FLEMISH INFLUENCE 



T«o elaborate A\-alnul Ann-ebam of \ht later Restora* 
tion )ears (fjVra 1675), "hlch arc instructive as showing 
the strong siniilaril> between models at tins date, and 
indicate how plentiful were the products of the chair 
maker as compared with the maker of furniture. The 
dcN elopment from the earlier types is shown by the front 
stretcher, reinforced by the flat cro«, or X-strclcher, 
tying the four legs together. The dissimilarity between 
the two raodeb is enough to suggest two distinct 
makers. 


Plate numher yinefy-nx 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WALNUT RESTORATION CHAIR 



but sho>\ing the debasement in construction and prin- 
ciple ^^hich took place at this date. This chair is verv’ 
unstable, as the leserage of tlic high back is enormous. 
The seat, also, is only pe^ed oa the front legs instead 
of being framed between them. 

Right 

The single and double O^roll used to excess in the 
first ^ears of %Vi\Viam MI. The bowed front stretcher is 
of Spanish tjTJe. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AWAY FROM THE RESTORATION CHAIR 



/y/i 

EJaborale tall-back walnut Ann-chavr of James II ts'pe, 
nitii caryatid front Jegsand arms finishing m lions' heads 
A type freqtiently fbi^L 

Right 

James II tall-back Chair showing the development of 
the cup-tumed front legs which marks the early Orange 
years. Here can be seen, distinctly, how the seat is pegged 
on the front legs; a bad constructional detail. Also the 
want of stability, osving to the high back, and the small 
backward spread of the rear legs will be remarked. 


Plait mumier A‘uiffy-inaf 
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to 171x1. Herr, al«<>, wr lia\r ihr Vlcniiih tlonhV C-'croM 
iMcd wlirmrr pewihir, ami ihh liMliratc< llir drvicr 
wai new ai the periml when thrv cliain wrrr made. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OI’ WALNUT FURNITURE FROM 1660 TO 



Charles II married Catherine of Braganza, and dunng 
his reign influences from Portugal and Spain permeated 
English craftsmanship In this table the construction, of 
end-framed trestles lied together with ogival straps of 
forged iron, is Spanish, and the piece can be taken apart 
and stowed flat, a device never adopted with English 
furniture. The spiral turning, whicli is a definite lathe 
twist as distinguished from a fashioning by hand, may 
have inspired English craftsmen, both from the points of 
view of design and method. In seeking for design-sources, 
this foreign furniture is often very useful. 


Plate number One HtmJrrd and The 



Tnr. nr.vLLOp.M i:.NT of waunxt iurnhuki: irom if/w to 169^ 
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THE UF.vi:LOP.\ir..\T of walxut ruRNTruRr. i rom .cgo to 1690 
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THK DEVELOPMENT OP WALNUT PURNITURE PROM 1669 



Typical walnut Table of the early Orange years, circa 
i6go. From the dose similarity m details between these 
tables and chairs of the same period, it is probable tliat 
they were the work of the chair maker rather than the 
former. Note the cup-fumed legs and flat wavy stretcher, 
and compare with some of the chairs in the preceding 
pages. 


1690 
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CHAPTER XI 

MARQUETERIE FURNITURE 



jo detect the difTercncc behrecn old and modem spurious 
' marqueterie often demands a high standard of technical 
equipment. Original marqueterie is rare and valuable, 
and being nearly always a mere dccorafive adjunct, 
we have to conrider how it can be employed by the faker 

for his o%vn material ads'antage- 

Perhaps one ought to begin, as before, by substituting the wood 
“dcaW* for “faker,” but here it is often the dealer himsdf who is 
taken in. Given an old and quite genuine plain walnut piece — a small 
table with a drawer, for example— where the veneer of the top stretcher 
and drawer-front has been removed intact (\»'hich can be done ^vith 
a rag saturated rvith linseed oil and a hot flat-iroo) and used as the 
ground for floral inlays, and then re-veneered, it is by no means easy 
to detect the addition; certainly it demands an equipment which few 
dcalcn, with their general but superficial lno^vIedge, possess. Yet to 

E ay genuine marqueterie-price for such a bcaudfied piece must be a 
^ ad mvestment. However ^vdl it may be done, no matter how difficult 
it may be to detect, there is always the man who has done the work in 
existence, and he is under no delusions. It is curious how such kno^v- 
ledge becomes diffused, after a while. Where I have had reason to 
suspect aiw marqueterie furniture (which happens in more than fifty 
per cent of the examples I see) I always prefer to find out the particular 
marquctcric-cuttcr responsible if I can, as, in card parlance, “one 
peep is worth two finesses.” Nor is this as difficult as one would imagine. 
Marqueterie is a dying art in England, as it has not been in vogue \vith 
modem furmtuie for many years. For a while it had a spurt vdth the 
front panels of upright pianos, but this has died down again. I doubt if 
there one hundred marquctcric-cutlers left in the British Isles, and 
not one quarter of this number could cut marqueterip in the antique 
manner, in a way which would deceive anyone rvith ^e slightest 
knowledge of old furniture, so the sphere of enquiry is narrowed 
considerably. , . . , r . 

It must be understood that I am not impugning the skill of the 
remaining seventy-five per cent of the trade, but Ae cuttu^ of mar- 
queterie in the antique way implies more than skill, and this will be 
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TIIE GENTLE ART OF FAKING FURNITURE 


better undentood if the various processes arc technically described and 
illustrated, svhich it is nroposed to do here. 

Mwqucteric is an imay, of coune, but inlay is not marqueterie. 
The inlaying of one svood in another (more often one veneer in another) 
may be done in one of three way's. Pint, there is an assortment of ss'ood 
in patterns, similar to the laying of a wood»block or parquet floor. This 
u parouetcrie, and is rather an arrangement than a proper inlay. 
Scconmy, there is an inlay of lines and bandings where the channels 
for their insertion in the ground s'encers arc made Mth the gauge or 
“scratcher.** Circles, in like manner, ean be inlud with the cutting- 
diridcr or the boring “bit and stock.** Thirdly, there is true marqueterie 
whwe boA ground and inlay arc cut trith the marqucteric-saw. 

There is really a fourth subdivision, a branch of true marqueterie, 
"'b^e the pattern only is cut with the satv and then chopped into the 
solid ground, usually with a pointed knife and a small hammer. Nearly 
j Tudor and early Stuart inlay was done in this fashion, and in the 
days of my youth, when a \ile fashion came into being for inlaying 
venecrw mahogany pieces of the Hepplcwhite and Sheraton periods, 
w used this “kmfc_«and-hammer” method as a matter of course. I ha'T 
sera many fme plain pieces of the best period of Hepplcwhite ruined in 
um w^y. \Vim the necessary scraping and glass-papering which the 
by “Frendi” polShing, went the fine old 
ught-bleachw shades and the lovely oripnal textures. It was not an 
occasion^ adventure either. I knew of one workshop (curiously enough, 
m an old disused church in Bloomsbury) %vhich sent one vanload, at 
^ y to one firm not a thousand miles from Baker 

: bowwer, is forty years ago, and sins have been forgotten 

Ir 5 ^® mystery Im always been, to me, what has become 

stufp Occasionally, but very rarely, I come across one of 
these bffautifiM” K... .1 ' Ill . 1 __ .t - 


pieces, but, in these later days, no one has the im- 
as **ant5our< ” wRirR tRw nr» 


pudence to put them fonvard as “antiques,” which they are, in realit>‘, 
^ o a rar greats extent than many of the “museum bits” which I see 
“ nothing more utterly svorthlcss than the thing 
an obsolete fashion; perhaps it reminds one too much of the sins of 
one s youth. 

svith a dcrign, which is carefully drawn out on 
P V^cked,” that is, each line is finely perforated by an 

. sin^ar in principle to the modem sewing-machine, ^^'hen 
the pnefang, or master-pattern, is • • - • • - 


-i,.., * ‘“‘“‘“■-pattern, is completed, it is placed os'cr a 
plain pa^, and the derign is "pounced” svith fine bitumen 
of rag, through which the 

“SP' >>01™ UghUy on the pnttom. Thu 

pouncing would smear if left as it is. but the pmv-der-line u burnt into 
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the paper by placing it on a hot plate and bringing it nearly to the 
scorcmng point. Several such patterns are taken, one being reserved 
for the ground veneer, the others for cutting up for the inlaw's. 

_ 'Hie marqueterie-saw cannot cut a single veneer layer Mthout the 
nsk of breakage, so four, as a rule, are pinned together Mth headless 
veneer pins,” with an outer layer on each side of tvaste wood to 
die “rag” of the saw. A glance at the illustration of a marqueterie-saw 
in action will show that the bow of the saw-frame must limit the area 
of the veneer which can be cut, so tvith a balanced pattern, the ground 
veneer of a table-top, for example, the design is cut in two halves or 
four quartCTS, the divisions either covered by the inlay itself or jointed 
together with a wavy line. The inlay woods, which may be stained in 
various colours, are cut in small packets of six or eight layers at the one 
time, each packet having the appropriate portion of the design pasted 
on the upper surface, as a guide to the cutter. 

From this impossibility of cutting a single veneer at a time, and as 
there may be no repetition in the svholc design (which was usually the 
Mse tvith old work), it follows that, with packets of eight layers (allow- 
ing two for waste), not only are six complete patterns cut at the one 
Operation, but there is also the wood of me ground, which falls out in 
the cutting (the “counterpart” as it is called), which is also not thrown 
away. \Vitb a complete unbalanced design, and in \\t>ods of many 
colours, ^cre is no counterpart other than with the pound veneer, 
tvhich is worthless, but with a balanced design, where the ground is in 
walnut and the inlay in holly, for instance, blowing for the cutting of 
six usable layers, and the entire pattern in tivo halves at the one opera- 
tion, we get three originak and three counterparts. It is as wll to bear 
in mind that no single marquctcric' piece of this kind can be unique, 
unless we arc to suppose that the cutter throws all these “undercuts” 
and “coimtcrparts” away, which is highly improbable. 

Having cut both ground and pattern, the next job is to assemble 
them in order, and the method is to glue the ground and inJay-pieccs 
on a sheet of paper, to keep each in position. There is another operation 
which may come before, Inat of shading. With inlay of light t>oods, box 
or holly, it is sometimes desirable to get the effect of modelling on Ieav« 
or flowers, and this is done by tal^g the piece between tweezers and 
dipping it into hot silver-sand, which scorches the part jmrnersM m a 
deep brown, fading away into the colour of the veneer itself. TT)is 
shading, or sand-burning, was extensively employed in the case of the 
laurelled bandings which one finds, not only %«th the early marquetene, 
but the plain walnut also. . . . , . . 

The cutting of some of this eariy marquetene is amazingly mtncatc. 
The favourite ^lo^vc^ at this period was the carnauon, and here each 
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petal, its serrations, is outUned Vfilh the saw. More than a century 
later, nhen the taste for maraucterie rctivcd wth the Sheraton school, 
this elaborate cutting ivas oispensed tvith, its place being taken bv 
cngra\ing, where the velning tNas cut in u*itli a fine V»tool (the gravCT) 
after the first polishing, the engraved lines being then rubbed in uith 
black shoemaker’s wa.x (hcd*baw), and the polishing then completed. 
This engraving, however, is never found in the early work, and it is 
doubtful if the art vs’as known, in relation to marquetcric, until about 
1770. ■ ' ‘ 

The marqueterie veneer, with its adhering layer of paper, being 
complctai, the next operation is the laying on its bed, and here there 
are several pitfalls for the inexperienced. It must be remembered that 
the art of the marquetcric-cutter appean to have anived, in a full- 
blown state, from Holland; there arc practically no “prentice” efforts 
in English furniture. The cabinet maker, however, had still to leam 
many of tJie secrets of lajing. 

The marqueterie pand is first turned over, paper side downwards, 
and the surface scratched with the “toothing plane” to afford a key 
for tire glue. The bed— the top of the table, for instance— is then 
“toothed” in the same manner. To the amateur, glue is an adhesive 
which has to be used hot; in its cold state it will not stick- To lay a 
veneer, it is necessary to cramp it to its bed with a thick flat board (the 
caul) and handscrev^T. Using not glue, die caul and the scrcua must be 
applied as soon as possible, but the time, however short, is long enough 
to cause the heat of the glue to expand the v'cneer, wUch is then put 
dovMi in a state of strain. Contraction goes on for months, as the im- 
prisoned glue dries very slowly, being excluded from the atmosphere, 
out sooner or later the veneer shrinks and cracts.Therc is also a tend- 
ency for the edges of the crack to curl up, and a panel in this state 
cannot be restored, other than by the removal of the veneer. The pro* 
tccting paper, on top, having bcOT removed for the “cleaning up” and 
polishing, the marqueterie veneer, when so removed for restoration, 
will fall to pieces, and, vrith the contraction which has taken plac^ it 
is probable that the pieces of inlay \riU no longer fit. In practice, it is 
qiuckcr to throw the faulty panel away and to make another, but this 
is only possible if the “pri^nes” are available. 

The workman’s method oflaying a veneer (a secret which was not 
discovered for some time) is to allow his glue to get quite cold before 
the veneer is placed upon it. The headless veneer pins arc used to help 
it in position, allowed to project, as they will enter the soft wood caul, 
and when this is removed can be witiidxawn wUh. T^e caul is 

made very hot, "placed on the veneer, and then bandscrewed into 
position, pressure being applied to the centre ^t, to squeeze the glue 
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to the outer edges. By the time the heat has penetrated through the 
veneer to the glue bdmv, and liquefied it, the scrc^vs are in position, and 
no expansion with subsequent contraction takes place. 

Owing to the bad habit of la^g veneers on the one side only of 
table tops (which was nearly al»vays done with the old examples), tnesc 
are rarely found in a perfect state at the present day, and restoration 
must involve some re-surfacing. The result is that soK^allcd “ori^nal 
surfaces” arc practically unknown with English marquetcrie of the 
late seventeenth century. One valuable indication to-thc expert is, 
therefore, absent. It is cxcccingly dlflicult to describe the indications 
which remain. There are qualities both in tlie design and the cutting, 
but these are, necessarily, minute, and are apparent only to those srith 
long technical experience. The marqueterie-cutier’s saw, in its guides, 
svith tlic "chops,” svhich open and dose by foot pressure, to hold the 
veneers while being cut, and his scat at the end (the “donkey,” as it is 
called!, have hardly %'aricd at all in two hundred and fifty years. It is 
true that marquetcrie saws are now often driven by power, fret-saw 
fasliion, but these are hardly ever used for "antique^’ Mork, so do not 
concern us here. The “bubbung” or bltstcrinc of the old work (which is 
not general) can be imitated by the use of the hot iron. Illustratively, 
there is absolutely no difTcrcncc between a goi^ marquetcrie fake and 
a genuine piece, and to any but the highly trained expert there is very 
little more in the articles themselves. Fakes abound, therefore, wluch 
have the appearance of being far more genuine than many restored 
originals, y« it is possible, wlK long experience, to detect the 
spurious, and at a gmnee, almost. Nearly every marqucterie-cuiter 
can do the same, even if he be “only a workman,” but, perhaps, if 
the shoemaker docs not know all there is to Jeam about leather, who 
remains? 

hfarquctcric appears to begin about 1670, and the fasliion persists 
to about 1705, being revived again, sporadically, at intervals throughout 
the whole of the dg)itcCnih century. One can trace a regular progression 
of t^Tses. loginning with a somewhat erode inlay of stars (in some 
examples the star-iish appears to hare been adopted as a model), in 
the second stage we get gmly coloured wooth (gcncniUy of dyed holly 
or sycamore), also white and grccn-slained ireries, wiili the jessamine 
flower and leaves preponderating as dewraiivc mqti%-a. After alwut 
1685 marquetcrie occomes more sober in tone, wd closer in design. 
Perhaps the last phase is the finely scrolled i^ayofhouy, box,S)xamore 
or almond-trec in a ground of walnut, sometimes oflaburnum or stnjOT 
ebony. There is an altctnauvc itwiUod, wlvich runs naraUd with this 
latescrollcd marquetcrie. where the inlayof dark wood (t^ally walnut) 
is in separate piicU of holly, surrounded by a bed of walnut, thus 
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making a double counter-change. This inlay in panel was probably 
devised by the marquetcrie-cuttcr himself, as the small panek were 
found to be mucli more manageable on the saw than large ^eets which 
had to be cut in halves or quarters. At the same time the “all-over’^ 
marqueteric was still made, usually svith laurelled “herring-bone’ 
borders outside to frame the entire pattern. 

It is inevitable that, as the art developed with the demand, ncry and 
more economical methods of cutting should be itiscovcrcd. It is the 
great difficulty with the marquctcric-cuttcr that, while he can only cut 
a minimum of four veneer layers at the one operation, wth safety 
(which, in the or^ary way, would produce four separate patterns and 
four counterparts), while only one or possibly two may be required, as 
a rule, but there may exist the greatest objection to the remaining WO 
or three being sold elsewhere, to say nothing of the coimtcrparts. With 
a pattern cut in four quarters there would be no original overplus 
(although the counterpart would still remain), but very fe\v designs 
will lend themselves to this quartering. The fine scrolleo marquetmc 
was often balanced in the pattern, which ^vould permit of the cutting 
in two halves simultaneously, which was, probably, the reason why it 
came into vogue, as fashions nearly alwa^-s originate from the mak^i 
rarely from the general public. In a further stage of this economic^ 
development it was found that if the Inlay and ground were cut at tM 
one operation, not only ivould wastage be eliminated, but the result would 
be far greater accuracy in the fit. One can test this by a simple experi- 
ment. If a pattern be drawn out on white paper, and if to this a black 
sheet be pasted on the edges and both cut with the scissors at the one 
time, no matter whether the drawn pattern be well or badly cut, 
black pieces will 5 l into the white (and vice versa) exactiy. If we examine 
much of this late seventeenth-century scrolled marqueteric very care- 
fully it will be seen that this plan of double cutting has been followed. 
Where the scroUs arc bad in line (and it is unthinkible that they were 
drawn in this way on the master-pattern) they still fit the ground veneer 
exactly. Some writers on the subject of English furniture, unacquainted 
with this trick, have commented on the greater exactness in the cutting 
of marqueteric after 1680, but, in reality, the work is m ucb more care- 
less than in the earlier years. Curiously, the first English marqueterie, 
the star patterns, permitted of this double cutting, which the all- 
over or coloured inlay of jessamine flowers and leaves, or the later 
sober-coloured carnation marqueterie, did not. The change from the 
one to the other is some evidence, in itsdf, to show that the simultaneous 
cutting of ground and inlay had not been discovered at this date, and 
an examination of the work itself will show that the two must have been 
cut separately. 
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w-vR^vriTWC n.'RXiTi'Rr, 

Maniuf (crir ndthfr prtcnJft nof luccrrdj ^lain walnut in the chron- 
olt'siwai arTan::tmeM of r.n^\HK fumhuic. Hie two iln'tlop title iiy 
title, the one moljahly catennjj for the detirrs of ihoic who preferred 
colour, the other made for people of quieter tajte. BoOi hate their me* 
In a Jcheme of decoration, if ti«t! sparingly and with ducriminaiion. 
Idle cfeT>thing rite, l»oth the plain w-alnut and the marquctcric can 
W tn-etdi'tte. I hatt found that the kkuI succesafiil restilts can be ob- 
tainal by an admixture ofit) lea and hoc*!}, plain walnut, marnuctcrie, 
lacquer, mahogany, and eten a little itcamore or satinwood. One hat 
the charm of tariety, which u the aalt of life. IVhen 1 am told (uiually 
by ladiej) ilut "my fTX>m it entirely in Queen Anne," I tiiually know 
wliat to eanrtt: a monotonoit* rouh which may be true to »tyle, but ii 
true to nothing cite. 
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Marquctcric being the cutting of one veneer into another 
with the saw, and parqueterie being the arrangement of 
a number of pieces to form a pattern (jig-saw puzzle 
fashion), this arrangement, where sapling slices are put 
together partly by jointing and partly with the saw, may 
be said to bridge the parqueterie and the marqueterie 
arts. 


Plate number One Hnnired and Thirteen 






The name “sea\i,ccd” is oTien incoirccUy used to indicate scrolled 
marquctene In this piece, cspcdally in the top, seaweed is closely 
imitated 


Plate nxmhtr Oat Hundred and Sixteen 
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OF FLORAL INLAY OF VARIOUS WOODS IN PANEL 








ENGLISH MARQUETERIE OF SCROLLED lAPE 




CH/\PTER XII 
LACQIJER AVORK 


HE subject of lacouer b both involved and intricate, and 
it may be as well, at the outset, to get the subject into 
some form of order. ^Ve can commence with two main 
divisions: furniture which has been specially designed for 
lacquering, and without which It would be incomplete, 
and other pieces where it b only used as an adventitious 
decoration, and where the design would not suffer if the article were 
(inbhed in paint or plain polbhed wood. The wcIMoiown Charles 11 
uarc cabinets are examples ofthefint, and the fretted furniture of the 
lippcndale period of the second. So much for the first classification. 
Tlicrc are others even more important. 

Tlie art of the lacquer-worker oririnaies from China, from whence it 
appears to have spread to Japan, Korea, Hindustan and Penia, and, 
through the medium of (lie Dutch and EngUsh tndlng companies, to 
Europe, especiallj^ to Holland, northern France, and England. Tlie true 
Oriental lacq^uer is the gum from a native tree, 7>i, which is applied in 
the semt-liqiud state as it is exuded from the tree, but which hardens 
on exposure to the air. There b a good deal of m>-stcry about Chinese 
lacquer, as there b about many other of the decorative arts of that 
country’. Take quite a commercial product, one of the small rock crystal 
bottles, punted with scenes, /rom Vie inside. Here b a material almost as 
hard as a diamond, yet through a hole less tfian an eight of an inch in 
diameter some iiutniment b inserted which hoUo>v3 out the interior of 
the bottle to tissue-paper thickness. (It fa obvious that, if glass be painted 
on the reverse side, the design \rill radiate from the front when it b 
moved from side to side, according to the thickness of the glass itself.) 
Having accomplished this miracle, the artbt then inserts Ws brushes, 
through the small hole, and paints his scenes from the inside, and, 
natui^ly, in reverse, and the manner in wfuch the work is performed 
ermits of no error. How b tWs done? No European ever appears to 
av'c seen the operation in progress. One thing b known, however, that 
lacquer artists, noth in China and Japan, wort in a very high tempera- 
ture, probably to prevent premature hardening of the gum. Once it 
has dried, 3l will resist such solvents as pure spirit-Df-winr, wldcb will 
attack all European paints and varnishes, even if centuries old. 
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Excluding the works of Persia and Hindustan, and massing of 
China, Japan and Korea together under the generic tide of Oriental, 
we can make two other broad divisions, namdy, the Eastern and the 
Western lacquer. Further classification is possible, ivith both, into flat, 
raised or cut lacquer, ornament in polycnrome or plain gold, or into 
colours, black, red, ycllo^v, buff, gold, brown, blue, green, and other 
shades. 

To enter into the question of the age of this Oriental lacquer is 
beyond the scope of tto book, and is a s'ast study in itself It must be 
remembered that the Chinaman has, at all periods, imitated or fak^ 
his own work. Thus the “six-roarked” bluc-and-ivhitc Ming Mrcelain 
was extensively imitated in the early Manchu period. Probably, at the 
dme when it was made, the Ming pieces had the greater value, or were 
more in demand, which may be the same thing. Certainly, at the 

f resent day, the K’hang H’si imitations of the Ming realize, by far, the 
igger price in the market, ivhich amounts to the curious state of the 
fake being more valuable than the original. 

It is possible to recognize true Oriental lacquer not only by the 
drawing and the execution of the ornament, but also by the j^rfection 
of the ground. I regard the Chinese or Japanese lacquers as infinitely 
superior to anything produced in Europe, but it docs not realize the 
same prices, for some peculiar reason perhaps known to coUecion of 
the trade. Some of the square cabinets, mounted on English carved and 
gilt wood stands, which appear to have had a great vo^ue from 1665 to 
168s, are Chinese or Japanese, possesring ail the perfection of detail and 
tvorlmanship of those countries, yet 1 have knoivn of several where the 
fine Oriental work has been obscured by a dirty in the attempt, 

probably, to make it look English. I bad the task — or the pleasure — of 
stripping one of these “Anglicized” Chinese cabinets some years ago, 
and I can remember my delight when the ^autiful lacquer ground was 
exposed again. 

^esc Oriental square cabinets arc either of Chinese or Japanese 
ori^, and the former arc to be prefeired, as not only the more valu- 
able, but also the finer in execution. In one det^ it is easy to differ- 
entiate between the two. The Chinaman habitually sits on a chair, the 
Japanese on the floor. The one, therefore, has a view-point from eighteen 
inches to two feet lughcr than the other. Japanese runuture, in conse- 
quence, is always dwarfed, andwherc these square cabinets have either a 
cut-out plinth or stump feet they are of Japanese origin. It is as tvcU to 
examine the under side of these Oriental cabinets to see whether the 
feet have been cut away, svith the idea of passing them off as Chinese. 

The English cabinets of this type ojpicd Oriental originals as 
faithfully as possible, but the quality Is never 50 high. The hardware, 
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on the Other hand, is of stouter metal and more sharply chiselled in the 
chasing. There is a great difTercncc between Oriental and English 
brass^vofk which should be studied by the expert. There are many 
examples of both in the Victoria and Albert Museum which can be 
examined and compared, and no illustration or cxplaiution here can 
describe these differences. 

With pieces of furniture made specially for lacquering, such as these 
Charles II cabinets on gilded stands, if the expert satisfy himself that 
the wood and construction are of the period, he may be certain that the 
lacquer itself cannot be a later addition. With others, especially of the 
Chippendale period, tvhere the lacquer is by way of being an alter- 
native finish, he has no such guarantee, even ol the age of the piece itself, 
as lacquering hides a multitude of things— and sins. 

English lacquer — so-called, as, in even the finest, the ground is pre- 

E arcd with paints and oil or spirit varnishes, and is, therefore, not true 
icqutr at all — ^varies in quality from the highest down to a mere 
daubing of paint tvith the addition of some cnide ornament in gold or 
base metal. It must be etidenl that doe cruder a “work of art” is, the 
more easily can it be imitated, and the less worthy it is of being col- 
lected. I prefer to exclude aU this rubbish. It matten very little, if at 
all, whether it be old or new. My advice has always been to fix a definite 
standard of quality and to ignore es’crything below it. Whether rubbish 
be old or new, where it be ovcr-restoiw or not, can matter very little. 
It is not worth while ^vasting time on it in any event. 

The restoring of really fine lacquer examples is of considerable im- 
portance, however, espedally where this has been necessitated by 
extensive cxaclung of tne unaetlying wood. It is evident that a piece 
which has been restored all over is exactly in the same category as one 
which has been originally plain and lacquered entirely at a later date. 
Here the distinction between the genuine and the spurious is very fine 
indeed. New lacquer — to give it a complimentary name, as it is nothing 
more than paint and varnish — ^ivill not stand the test of rubbing with 
a white rag dipped in spirit-of*svine or methylated spirit. The colour 
tvill come off on the rag almost at once. It is true that old English lac- 
quer will not stand up to the same test, but a considerable amount of 
rubbing will be necessary before the colour moves. Much depends on 
the elasticity of the term “lacquer.” I have known of some who would 
almost apply the name to a black-painted street door. 

The furniture productions of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, in England and ekewhere, were always the work of skilled 
craftsmen or artists, but lacquer-work seems to have been, in many 
instances, a polite occupation tau^t in young ladies’ academies. Much 
the s ar»* may be said of needlework of the late seventeenth and early 
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eighteenth centuries, but here the standard of skill appein to h_a\*e 
. been much higher. In lacquer, the difference bet%veen this ’prcntice- 
\vork and that of genuine artists is very marked, and the former sho Jd 
^peal only to those to rvhom mere antiquity^ hides esery blemish. Fine 
English lacquer is rvell designed and beautifully executed, as a rule, 
but the same may be said of the £ike, where the degree of skill is usually 
very high. It is impossible for English lacquer to persist, in a perfect 
'state, for a hundred years or more, and the piece which looks patently 
new should be suspected. I have b^re me the catalogue of the Shrager 
“collection,” rvhere a pair of cream lacquer cabinets on silvered stands 
rvere sold on May and, 1924, for 3^147. They appeared in court, and 
rvere endorsed, by at least one “expert,” as “utterly genuine,” uith the 
additional remark that they ere of a quality which no modem lacquer- 
worker could imitate at the present day. 1 stated they’ were modem 
commercial articles, u'orth, at trade prices, ^^5 each; ,^170 the pair. 
The auction price did not endorse my estimate by 3C23 . 1 have illus- 
trated one of these cabinets here. 

They’ were charged to the unfortunate Shrager at £1,250, wUch 
must nave represented quite a working profit. Similarly, a pair of 
‘*\\^am and Mary red and gold lacquer stools,” for which ;^250 was 
charged, but which I valued at £20, fetched £27 6s., in ^ite of the 
catalogue description. They were endorsed, in court, as genuine, equally 
with the other “gems” In this collection. 

A real knowledge of old English lacquer-work can only be obtained 
by long and patient examination of accredited pieces. The provenance 
of houses, however famous, should be discredits unless one can ascer- 
tain that fueces have been there for many years. ^Vhy any example, 
bought at random in the trade, and quite recently, should promptly 
become genuine immediately it enter the front door of this Hall or that 
Grange I, for one, utterly fail to undentand, but the superstition is 
more iridesprcad than one would ima^e. I have often been accused 
of having “fakes on the brain,” but if the paper currency of England, 
for instance, were known to be dghty per cent counterfdt, perhaps the 
inhabitants ^vould also get spurious money “on the brain.” Nor are the 
proportions, stated here, in any way exaggerated, with regard to 
English furniture. Considering that many large faking factories are 
rvorking at full pressure, and have been doing so for years, it is a 
pertinent question to ask, what has become of thdr productions? They 
do not sell as nesv, and one does not find them in the second-hand 
market. ^Vherc are they? I am afraid I must leave the reply to “coUec- 
toR.” ^Vho else remains'* 
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I^rqucr furnitiirr in I’nciniid ran he divided into two 
classes; that wliicit was specially designed for llic work 
and wliicli would he incomplete without it, and other 
pieces where lacqucrini; h simply an adventitious decora- 
tion. IVilli chain, it is rare to find lacquer on other than 
models of the Queen Anne period, similar to those above 
The usual colours were black, red, green and yellow, and 
the omamciU is rarely, ifevrr, polychrome. 


Plait number One Umdtti end Twenty-Jin 



Oriental Cabineu \terc frequmtl) mounted on English car\ed and gilt 
stands Tiie independent stump int on the cabinet above show that it is 
of Japanese ongin, and uas ne\tr made to be elevated on a stand at all. 


Plulf HUmbrr Oiu HuniieJ and Tu-rnlr-st-t 




L.\CQLhR WORK ON SQL \RL LABINLI.S 





SQUARE LACQUER a\BINETS Ol' ENGLISH 




MAKL, ON 0\RVED GREEN STANDh 






latter may be accounted for by the feet that teachers of the “art 
of lackcnng” may have roamed from place to place wjth portfolios of 
patterns and designs 


Plait namber Oae HttaAtd and Thtrljr-ane 



I.UKOI’IIAN MCQUER OF I'lN'E QUALITY 



A section of a Table Plateau in lacquer on a brown 
ground with tinsel border and siU-er rim and feet. The 
Avorkmanship is European (probably French, although 
the silver lim is Diglishl and of the finest quality and 
execution It is painted lo be obsersed from either side, 
as a table plateau should be. 


P!aU nnmftrr One Hundred end Thirlf^lt 




•sQUXRE CABINETS IN' LVCQUER WORK 



Square Cabinet in innsed polychrome lacquer (known 
as “Cut” or“Coromandel,” and, in the early eighteenth 
century, as “Bantam-work,” Bantam being the name of 
an old trading station of the Dutch East India Company 
in the East Indies^ The English nationality of many of 
these incised lacquer cabmets and screens is doubtful; 
they were probably made in Holland and imported into 
this country at the time. 


Plale number Om Htadred md Tha^-lklti 



A •lANtOUV I.XCQULR UMUNE.! 




On Plate 134 is one of a pair of yellow lacquer 
Cabinets from ihe Shragcr at^of 1923- They were 
described by one of the defendant’s experts as 
“utterly genuine” and “fairy-Ukc.” Tlie pan \%erc 
sold to Shrager for ^^1,250. Evidence uas offered, 
at the trial before the Senior Official Referee, that 
they were bought in Barcelona, but no purchase 
price was stated, and neither an invoice nor a bill 
of lading was produced. I condemned them as 
modem fakes (which they were, as 1 saw the stands 
in the process of making in a kitchen in Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square) and I valued them at £85 
cach;;(Ji70 the pair. At the subsequent sale at Puttick 
and Simpson’s rooms they fetched £147 the pair, 
on May Qnd, 1924- They were bought at this price 
by the late Lord Lcverhulme, and came w'ith his col- 
lection to New York in 1927, where I refused to 
catalogue them. I considered them too “utterly” 
anything but genuine. They were sold in New York, 
in separate lots, and one returned to England later. 

It is possible that the other now ornaments some 
American “Collection”. 




CHAPTER XIII 

NEEDLE^VORK. AND STUMP-WORK 


HE art of the needle plays an important part in the 
history of English furniture, whether as coverings for 
chairs and other upholstered furniture, for caskets, 
mirrors and the like, or for bed or uindow hangings. In 
reality, needlework foils into three categories quite 
naturtUly, namely, cross* or tcnt>stitch (whether petit- 
point or gros-point is only a matter of size of stitch, not an intrinsic 
dilTercnce at all), stump-ivork, and applique, which includes crewel- 
work as well. Considering that iWs book has been svritten, in the main, 
v.ith the idea of pointing out the di/rercncc between the old and the 
non — the antique or the spurious — we can see that uith needlework, 
wWch is the stifcliin^ of woob on canvas, we have only the design and 
the colourings to guide us. The woob and the canvas, the mal^g on 
the tambour frame, have all remained exactly the same since the 
seventeenth century. Sdtehing from a masicr-pattem, transferred to 
the canvas m much the same way as with marqueterie-cutting, every 
shop must have Its stock of designs, which, whether large or small, must 
stiir ^ litnitcd. In practice, of course, the needleworker copies old 
patterns, as a rule, so one due is lost, at least. 

Witls a good needlework studio, the stock of woob a very large, as 
many as one thousand different shades bdng held at the one time. 
TTiese colours ha\x also been improved very much of recent years. The 
days when the needleworker resorted to the “Berlin wool store” have 
gone, other than with the merest amateur. There remains the fact that 
age softens and mellows crude colours, but the foker b equal even to 
this, and with caustics and acids he “fokes" the tones of his woob, 
and, incidentally, rots hb fobricat the same time. Petit-point needlework, 
where the mere pressure of the finger b enough to cause a rent, should 
be suspected at once. ^Vith proper treatment, fine-stitch needlework is 
practically everlasting. In point of durability, it b superior even to loom 
tapestry. 

In much of the old needlework, even making due allo^vances for the 
mellowing of age, the colours ofthe woob were finer than at the present 
day, and, what b still more important, the needle was pulled tightly 
with each stitch. Old needlework b harsh to the touch, due, perhaps 
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equally, to this tight stitcliing and the flattening inevitable in wear 
many years. Tlicsc, howe%'er, are qualities whicJi have been apprcaatM 
and imitated by the nccdleworkcr (who is not necessarily a fakw) in 
recent years. Tnc fact remains, nevertheless, that needlework which is 
soft and woolly to the touch is alu-aji modem. There is, also, an in- 
definite crudity about the old work, csxn in the finest examples, which 
is ver>’ difficult to imitate. Where silk has been used, for tlic very fine 
stitches, it is never found in a perfect state if tlie old piece has Iwcn 
subjected to any wear svhatsocvcr. Silk svill c\'cn perish if the piece 
be kept in a drawer for many years, although the colours will not fade, 
of course. 

With very light sUlcliing lliere is the tendency' to slightly ra^ the 
pattern above the surface, as if it liad been padd^ or “stumped.” Age 
will not flatten this, as all surfaces tend to wear equally, more or less. 

To appreciate all the \-arious stitches whicli arc used by the needle- 
worker, old and modem. It b a good c.'ccrcisc to take a sheet of paper 
ruled into liny squares, and to dratv in the possible stitches with apnen. 
There is the vertical, the horizontal, and the two diagonals to commence 
with, each taking up four squares only. Then one can miss one or more 
squares, and get the long stitch knosvn as Congress or Burundian. 
Tlie next stage is to superimpose one stitch on another, and it will be 
found that the art admits of almost infinite \’aricty. Tlie stitch can Im 
varied also In size as the work proceetls, and this is arbitrarily classified 
as '‘petit-point” and “gros-point” respectively, with no definite line of 
dcmarcauon between the two. 

If no attempt at acid-faking be made, it is not impiosslblc to recogiure 
the work of various factories by the coloun of their wools. Pinks and 
reds arc especially noticeable. A large admixture of coloun not only 
means a costly stock of wools, but al5> expensive work, as each colour 
and shade has to be carried on a sraarate needle. 

It is practically impossible to find any original “petit-point” needle- 
work of the late seventeenth or eighteenth centuries which has not 
been put to some purpose, whether tacked down as an uphobtery 
covering, pul on a straining-frame as a panel to a pole- or banner- 
screen, or pasted dosvn on the top of a card table. With the last named 
it is as well to besvarc of nccdlesvork where the pattern is composed of 
rrarcsentations of cards. I have seen many tables with these tops, but 
either the tables themselves were deliberate fakes or the needlework 
had been added in recent years. Card tables with original needlework 
top arc exceedingly rare, of any kind, and Ibr the good reason that the}’ 
were used for play, and, in the eighteenth century, for very high stakes. 
Apart from the fact that a card-player would not care to have hjs 
attention distracted by any patterns on the top, there is the further 
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objecdon that representations of actual cards could easily be used for 
cheatmg. It is sornethit^ like marking a paici, in a different %vay. 

If old needlework can be removed from a chair, a panel-frame or the 
top of a table, there should be indications on the back or edges %vhich 
should show its age. The actual canvas on which the design is worked 
may also afford some exndcnce, as ifthefakcr use old canvas f which he 
does, nearly always), it is often of a kind %vh«:h has been used for some 
other purpose, the signs of which should be evident. As the minimum 
size of the stitch must be governed by the mesh of the canvas, it was 
usual to patch this in the places where fine work was required, as in the 
faces or hands of figures. 

Costumes of the figures are some guide in determining the age of 
needlework, but only of the genuine old pieces, for obvious reasons. It 
is remarkable how the currency of costumes persists at the various 
periods. Thus, in Biblical scenes (which were very often selected) it is 
not uncommon to find King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba both in 
the costumes of the Stuart period. With loom-woven tapestries there arc 
no such anachronisms, as a rule, but this is due to the fact that tapestry 
tveaving was aIwa)'S a definite trade or profession, practicallv free from 
the amateur status of much of the needlework of the time. The latter is 
in much the same category as the well-kno\vn samplen which kept our 
great-grandmothers out of mischief— presumably. 

Stump-work appears to have been a domestic art to an even greater 
extent than “peut-point” needlework. Here the design is padded, and 
helped out with pencilling or painting. Faces and hands of the minia- 
ture figures were often carved from wood, sometimes coloured, more 
often covered with satin and pencilled. I have seen tinv real pearls used 
for necklaces, and mica to imitate the glazing of Avindo-vvs. The minia- 
ture figures are actually clothed with removable garments, as a rule, 
and the C(»tume3 arc generally true to the period of the work itself. 
Charles II stump-work is nearly al^vaj-s mounted on a ground of 
greenish cream satin, nearly always of a shade very difficult to imitate 
at the present day. Not only are the figures and other subjects sewn 
down to this satin, but the stitching is nearly alivays prolong^ over the 
ground in fine tendrils and scrolls, sometimes with tiny sequins added 
for further effect.* • , . • 

It is only natural that this delicate satin should pensh with Ume, and 
it is rare to find stump-work of the seventeenth century on its original 
ground. If the work be removed and pul down properly on new satin, 
not much harm is done, as tlus is only a reasonable restoration, but, 
while the main subjects can be detached, the fine scrolls and tendrils 

*Iha\c even found a design which hadb^wked in •■peut-point” as a pre- 

liminarymeasure and then completely oveHald with later stump-work. 
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are a part of tlie ground itself, and can only be copied on the nc\v satin. 
Very often tbcy are left out entirely, wtU the result that the whole 
subject has a disjointed appearance. A stump panel ivlicre the satin 
has been glued or pasted down on its wood bed is practically mined; 
it can never be restored satisfactorily. 

This stump*work appears to have been made in the form of panels 
or pictures, very often as presents to commemorate marriages (where 
the happy pair figure in Inc centre), as coverings for small c^kets or 
workboxes, or as decoration for mirror frames, usually in conjunction 
with half-round-mouldings of tortoise-shell. It svas also used, in con- 
junction with other needlework, for the ornamentation of the gaundets 
of the Cavalier period. Rxamples of these are now exceedingly rare. 

Stump-work, when found at all, may be original or restored, either 
well or badly, but it is practically all genuine. Modem commercial 
considerations, cost of labour, and lack of proper training render the 
faking of the ^vork almost impossible. With “petit-point” it is quite 
another matter, as there are several well-equipped factories in England, 
to say nothing of Belgium or France. There is quite a school m the 
neighbourhood of Rouen, but its work is markcdl;>' French, both in 
design and colouring.^ Needlework was used extensively as furniture 
covering during the jcigns ofLouis XIV, XV and XVI, aliemadng m 
favour with the tapestnes of the Beauvais, Gobelins or Aubusson fac- 
tories. It Avas also m vogue In Holland at the same period. 

The art of the needleworker is wide and varied, but it is proposed to 
treat of one other phase only, that of appliqu^. The simplest form of 
this is the sewing of one material (velvet) down on another (damask), 
edging the pattern round sviUi a roping of unspun floss silk, oversc^vn• 
From this to the more elaborate forms, where all other kinds ofstitchcry 
arc employed, is only a progression; yet some of the elaborate head- 
boards and testers of the important Garolcan beds are marvels of skill, 
ingenuity and patience, espcdally the latter. I have illustrated one here, 
wmch be^ns -with a board and mouldings of wood, on which is laid a 
covering of quilted satin, and the whole surface then worked over with 
the needle, in stitchery and ruching. The curtains of a bed such as this 
would be similarly elaborate. It is ^most unnecessary to point out that 
objects such as this arc free from the attentions of the faker. To repro- 
duce such a bed as this (even ivere it otherwise possible) would cost far 
more than it would ever realize in any market. 

The art of the needleworker appears to be extremely ancient in 
England, especially in the case of ecclesiastical vestments. There is a 
stole and maniple in Durham Cathedral which dates from the late tenth 
century, and with appliques of velvet, enriched with bullion, there arc 
many examples from the fourteenth century or before, which are known. 
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Bullion embroidery appears to be the earliest type of work with the 
needle in England. Sometimes actual gold tlurea^ were used (which 
have the drawback of culling die basic material); more often the gold 
Avas spun, wth an admixture of silk, into yam. \Vhere the actual metal 
has been used, it is rate to find old work which has not been restored or 
repaired. 

“Petit-point” needlework is also fairly andent, as an art, several 
examples of the sixteenth centu^ being known. The designs usually 
contam figures in the costumes of the period, and the general appear- 
ance of Elizabethan needletvork is that of an Imitation of tapestry. The 
latter has a definite rib, while the former has the tent-stitch of tambour- 
tvork, so the difference is really marked. Some confusion has resulted 
from the attempt, in many cases, to restore tapestry tvith nccdle^vork. 
There is an example in the Victoria and Albert Museum, a cover 
belonging to Lord St. John of Bfetsoe, which is labelled “nee^cwork,” 
but is rcmly tapestry, sometvhat eitcmivcly repaired with the needle. 
There are defimte examples of English needlework carpets, where the 
stitebery U coane — even beyond the limit known as “gros-point”— and 
this tvas knotvn, in the seventeenth century, as Turkey-work, and was 
used for cushion coverings or the seats of oak chain of this date. 
Actually the machine-made, so-called “Brusseb” carpets achieve the 
same result, tvith the caqset loom and frame, as these old needlework 
carpets made on the tambour. The great mstinction between pile- 
carpet weaving (apart from the warp and the weft) and needlework 
made on the frame is that with the carpet each strand has to be knotted, 
as when the loops of every sdlch are cut, or “shaved,” the work would 
fall apart. Wth needlework each stitch is tight round its canvas thread, 
and one stitch reinforces another. 

To go beyond the tambour or the embroidery frame to the loom ^vouId 
be to enter into fabrics such as silks, damasks, brocatelies, velvets, and 
so on to loom tapestries. Even then, the progression to hand-made 
carpets would be an easy and a natural one. It is better to stop with the 
needle and its uses, and even then crodict and crewd-work, and many 
of the other branches of embroidery proper, have had to be neglected. 

For the expert, it is better to devote attention to dates rather than to 
look for forgeries. The method having remained unchanged for four 
hundred years, it is difficult to detect the subtle difference between, 
say Elizabethan work and that of the next two centuries, where the 
attempt has been made to copy the original patterns, both as regard 
desigii and colourirtg. The knowledge is indispensable, however, if one 
b not to make cosfly nusta’ws. did appfiqofe on vtlrcet ikant: 
should not be the same risk, as velvets prior to the seventeenth century 
are unnustakable— or should be. Velvet-waving is not only a great 
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art, it is also a great labour, especially when the pile is both extremely 
tight and short, and the day has departed, more or Ic^, when anjGne 
■will pay the price of a weaver svorlung for a tvhole sveek to produce 
less than she inches of a twenty-one inch \xlvct. Dyeing, in these days 
oCanillne colours, b also pracucally a lost art, and it b to be feared that 
these fugitive modem dy« are fatal to permanence in needlework svoob, 
or rvith the colours of damasks and velvets. In the last resort, a chemi^ 
analysis of the threads of wool or sdt may be valuable as a definite 
criterion of age, or, at least, of modem origin. 
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art, it is also a great labour, especiall)' when the pile is both extremely 
tight and short, and the day has departed, more or less, when anyone 
pay tlie price of a weaver working for a svholc sveek to produce 
less than six inches of a tivcniy-one inch velvet. Dyeing, in these daj'S 
of aniline colours, is also practically a lost art, and it is to be feared that 
these fugitive modem dya are fatal to permanence in needlework svools, 
or ivith the colours of damasks and velvets. In the last resort, a chemical 
analysis of the threads of sn'ooI or silk may be raluablc as a definite 
criterion of age, or, at least, of modem origin. 
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Needlework pictures of tbe late seventeenth century. 










PlaU number Om Hundred and Forty-fn 





STUMP-WORK 









NEEDLEWORK CASKETS OF CHARLES I PERIOD 







STUMP-\VORK MIRROR OF CHARLES 11 PERIOD 



Tiiese Ivlirrors were obviously made to commemorate 
marriages. This can be seen from the devices. Tliey are 
generally framed, externally and internally, in tortoise- 
shell, although walnut is sometimes used instead. 


Plate number One HimAtd anJ Fart^i 



Plate itamber One Hundred and Fifij 
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APPLIQUE WORK 



Plate number One Hundred and Fiffy-fiu 


CHAPTER XIV 

QUEEN ANNE AND GEORGIAN WALNUT 


HERE is one outstanding detail in English furniture 
which marks the dawn of the eighteenth century, and 
that is the smooth cabriole leg. Beginning, in a tentative 
form, some years before, and undoubtedly a detail bor- 
rowed from Dutch sources, it reaches its full perfection 
in the period from 1700 to 1705-8. 

Very few appreciate all the factors which contribute to the making 
of a. smooth round cabriole. The finished result owes practically nothing 
to an easting templet, or, rather, the lines of the original pattern are 
obliterated in the makin? of the leg itself. The shape is first dratvn out, 
in profile, and transferred to a thin board which is cut out with tlic saw. 
This is the templet. The usual cabriole has two “car-pieces,” or brackets, 
which connect it to the seat framing. Invariably these are glued on, in 
order to economize timber, as to make these in the one piece svith the 
leg itself would mean a square of wood at least two inches thicker than 
is really necessary. The dmber being cross-gmined at the ear-pieces, 
these would be exceedingly liable to fracture if cut from the solid. 

The timber-square, of sufficient thickness to take the entire shape of 
the leg, minus these brackets, is first marked out from the templet, and 
then cut with the saw, in profile, and Ihe one vaay only. To cut it the other 
way, and thus to produce a square-sectioned cabriole only, the pieces 
which fall away from the first cutting arc put back again, to form a 
“saddle” for the second shaping, forit is impossible to cut this othenvise, 
as the first profile will prevent the leg from being held flat and firmly 
enough on the bench for the second operation. The result of both 
cuttings is a square-sectioned cabriole, whert the outer edges conform to 
the shape of the templet. As, to round the leg, it is necessary to take a\vay 
those rtges everywhere, with the rincic exception of at the “knee,” it 
follotvs that the original sketch of me leg itself, which aims at the 
delineating its finished form, docs not agree vnth the templet, Nvhiclt 
sets out the profile, but with the necessary alloivances for the subsequent 
rounding of the leg. The final result has to be achieved by the eye of the 
workman; there is no other guide. ^Vith the modem vertical carving 
machine it is possible to fasluon six from the one pattern, at the 
one operation. There are sue re\’olvmg cutters (something like a boring 
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“bit”), and one central dummy (mth a rounded point in place of the 
cutting edge) %\hich foUo^vs the lines of the pattern and acts as a gmde 
for the cutters. By this method, no preliminary saAving is necessary; the 
six legs are fashioned directly fiom die squares ofsvood.Thesc machines, 
however, are rare in England (they arc plentiful in America), nearly 
CA’cry shop preferring to Itohion these cabrioles in the old manner, the 
only concession to modem commercialism being the substitution of the 

E T-driven band-saw for the old hand bosv-saw. The subsequent 
oningjAs-itb thespokesharc,thc rasp, file and glass-paper, effectually 
removes all indications of the saw, excepting, perhaps, on the under 
side of the separate hraciets or ear-pieces. 

The greatest skill and a discriminating cj'e arc necessary for the 
making of these smooth cabrioles, as there is no mechanical guide. The 
initial square-cut leg is some indication of the final result, but svh^ 
nearly all the edges have to be pared away, it is esident that, even with 
a finished model, it is easy to go Avrong if the e>'e itself be at_ fault. An 
ccamination of old examples Avill shoAV not only the 'prentice efforts 
Avhich Avere made before the final perfection Avas attained, but also the 
many attempts Avhich Avere devisea to get round these difBcolties. Thm 
in proATncial chairs, especially those of Midland origin, the cabriole is 
often left in the square-cut form. In others the is “collared,” 
rounded beloAV the collar only, AAith the square-section left above. A 
good English cabriole is delightful, shapely and dignified, very different 
from the legs of Dutch chain and tables, Avhich are nearly alH’a>’s over- 
shaped — bandy in fact. The trade of the furniture mater had already 
become spedalired enough, in the first years of the eighteenth century, 
for certam Avorkmcn to have concentrated on the mating of cabriole 
legs. This stage of perfection did not appear to persist for very long, as 
it AAns found that carving could be used to hide a multitude of blemishes, 
and AAc get the decoration of knees and ear-pieces, and the claAV-and- 
ball, paw, and leaf-covered feet, all of Avhicb, ornamental as they may 
be, minimize the sldll required in the mating of the plain smooth 
cabriole. 

It is in this Avalnut period that a closer relation betAveen the chair 
maker and the cabinet maker bc^os to become apparent. This is 
noticeable in the identical character of eextain details in chairs, settees 
and stools, and in other furniture as Avdl. Thus avc haAT the cabriole, 
the plain dub- or “spadc”-fbot, the claAv-and-balJ, the leafcovercd foot 
and the paw appeanng in a somcAvhat definite order, both on tables and 
chairs, and even on Avail-pieces such as cabinets and the like. The new 
fashion may have tended to draw the tAA-o trades closer together- Wth 
the boU-and-claAv foot on chairs, settees and stools, but Aoth no other 
furniture, we get the device of the eagle’s head, whiiA, perhaps, AA-as the 
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logical addition to the claw-and-ball. ITiat both are attributable to 
Chinese sources is to be suspected, as English fashions, in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, were in a fluid state, liable to take 
impression from anywhere. At a somewhat later date we get the lion- 
mask as an adjunct to the paw foot, but more often in mahogany than 
in walnut furniture. 

Another innovation of this tvalout period, which may be said to 
begin from circa 1695, is the “drop-in” seat for chairs and settees, where 
the upholstery is on a separate frame, placed loosely into a rebate in 
the seat itself. This method, dispensing as it docs with all trimmings of 
braid, gimp or fringe, may have been dictated by motives of economy, 
and was certainly introduced from Holland, %vhcrc it had been in use 
for some time previously. It has the advantage, from our present point 
of view, in baring much of the construction which fixra uphobtery 
conceals. Tliere is such a thing as replacing simple legs on an old chair 
^vith others of a more elaborate character. I have seen this done on 
many occasions, and propose to refer to the subject, both in text and in 
illustration, in a later chapter. With the drop-in scat the junction of the 
leg-squares and the seat-framing can be studied from all angles, and 
should be of great assistance in the detection of the “improved” old 
chair or settee. 

A word or two as to old upholstery may be of service at this stage. 
The >vcbbings of the seventeenth and eighteenth century ^ve^e very 
similar to those which the saddler uses at the present day, and for faked 
upholstery these old saddlers’ webs arc generally selected. Without 
possessing the tensile strength of the modem grey web, they arc much 
stouter and more durable in use, allowing of a better fixing to the rails. 
On these ^vebs a Coarse hessian is fixed, then the horse-hair, and lastly 
the final calico and coveting. The coil-springs of the present-day up- 
holsterer were utterly unkno\vn even in tne last years of the eighteenth 
century. They were used, but were still a novelty, less than seventy 
years ago. IVhile ^ving greater comfort to the sitter, they are a dubious 
advantage over the old method, as they have a tendency to svear the 
^vebs below and the canvas abov’c, and to break the cords with which 
tlicy are laced together, and this damage cannot be repaired otlier than 
by stripping the seat to the frame again. 

I have had opportunities of examining a number of specimens of 
original upholstery from the last half of the eighteenth century, as there 
w'as quite a practice made, some thirty or more years ago, of having 
upholstered uimiturc from this period renewed. I have seen chairs and 
settees which were actually detigned by the Adam brothers, and made 
under their supervision, taken into &e shops and stripped for rc- 
upholstery. I mention the Adam work here, to shotv iliat I am not 
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forming a judgment on rubbish. It is a good reply to those who maintain 
that iurmturc of the eighteenth century, both in quality and workman- 
ship svas much finer than anything produced at the present day, that 
r.cn'j’*. Adam chairs, from notable houses, had been 

e wth tow or similar rubbish, horse-hair being used very 
spangly, and nearly alwaj-s of poor quality. If I had to name the age 
when matenals were at their best (pure white curled hone-hair for the 
r '•'■'“'S of the finest figure, and workraan- 

S , 1 ?' '“S'''?' “dmos' painstaking kind, I shovijd say, unhesita- 
tingly, the carly-Victonan. Yet in this era of fine production both the 
uesigns and general proportions were niotistrotis. 

toong the many innotaUons of the fint decade of the eighteenth 
bv hoop-baii fully developed in chain accompanied 

rffnle t,-, Central splats, and also the coupling of ttvo or more 

been ^°”il ^ ®t*tee. One problem' here appean never to have 

nfa baeb „^^”^f®^,*i^^^i°tymanncr.Tojomthetwoinnerbaliistcn 
floor V- toprolongthcmtothc 

nbio’wr.' ’!S’ “r J'*’-'’?.' ”P“' "■“'■’■i '“Ok absuid, so the 

^^i®?“'^S,thc ttvo balmten on the back-seat rail, 
one back leg, oijy, bettveen them, which is in the nature 
seS^iVhSb on, in the mahogany 

of makinv . the walnut ^period, another device was adopted, 

,!h the form of one wide chair, with 
meSod io7,rf “'Jdplyiog the splats between them. His 

S Md wS r^' Ire, other on the back or the 

SoekSee ^.f^-^™'" “‘“'““ory, as the seat-rail alwap had the 
“obility to sag. 

have been mod ^ ^oiihar amdes offuraiturc which do not appear to 
Muk '700 to 1725, unliS^ eveor 

“"J'- dhnng-tables are unknown, 

marb?e WaSLb"’- “i.'*’ ”“rly alwaj, have tops of 

SdSid'^m c 'f'™' "ood are exceedingly scarce, anS the 

fiSS,^W“b?ir°'‘?\'‘“'P‘o'lon of the term as a piece of 
177a Walnut eh? drawen) does not appear much before 

wS^ksrf '7”®-=5 pot^od (but not later, as ivalnut 

^srem to W S’" '"1','“?l'0gany for many jears after this) do 

sSSfw^reS ,1;"“®?“'’ assume^’Unit the older 

firs. George for mein Se SSn^l"^ “■ 

parent these gaps in types must be ap- 

United States\ from "collector” (especially from the 

umted itates) fiom askmg for these unobtainable articles. At the same 
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time it must be borne in mind that the faker has often supplied the 
deficiency. Sets of Queen Anne chairs, dining-tables and sideboards of 
walnut, and other unknown pieces, arc not unknown to him, and one is 
frequently called upon for an expert opinion on such articles, where the 
slightest knowledge of English furniture and its development should 
tell the owners that no such opinion is necessary. Yet there is always the 
desire to possess that which no one else has, and the idea that one may 
unearth the unique example, which will always lead a certain type of 
collector into such a trap. The faker reckons on this weakness in human 
nature, and he is rarely far out. It is a thickly populated world, and you 
can usually swindle most people once. 

It has already been stated that vr^ut is a wood very susceptible to 
the ravages of worm, and some account of this pernicious little animal 
may be of service. Xestobiam tesulatum, to give mm his full title, begins 
life as a wood-boring rs’orm, and ends it as a winged beetle, one of the 
Anobiid species. This beetle lays its eggs in a crevice or crack in timber, 
selecting, if possible, a dark and unvenlilated spot, and the worm, as 
soon as it begins its life, starts to tunnel througn the wood, absorbir^ 
and e.xcrcting the wood-dust resulting from the boring. Eventually it 
almost reaches the surface, leaving the merest skin of timber between 
its burrow and the outer air. Passing then through the chrysalis stage, it 
changes to the beetle, which hammen its svay out. This is the so-called 
“death watch” beetle, the sound of which can be heard in man^ old 
timber houses. If the worm makes a mistake, and leave the remaining 
skin of wood too thick, the beetle dies in its burrow. If, on the other 
hand, the worm itself actually emerges, the metamorphosis to chrysalis 
and from thence to beetle docs not take place, and the worm soon dies. 
In ary ezent, eilhtT the worn or Ike beetle learn an emerging hole, never a furrow. 
It follows, therefore, that any worm channels in a piece of furniture are 
evidences that the w'ood must have been attacked by worm before the 
article was made, and that a tool like (he plane must have exposed the 
furrows. There is, of course, the remote possibility that worm-eaten 
wood may have been used originally, but this is not likely, for two 
reasons. In the first place, the ravages of the wood-worm were known 
in very early times and were always regarded as defects. Such timber 
would be rejected, in consequence, at any time when new furniture was 
being made.* Secondly, wth pieces made outright, with no attempt at 
spurious antiquity, timber would be used from the plank or the board, 
opened and cut with the saw and finished wth the plane._ It is very 
rarely that the worm attacks timber in the raw state, and rot in growing 
trees is never the ravage oiXeslobiam tesselalum, so far as I know. 

On the other hand, there is every incentive for the faker to use worm- 
• Every “antique” was new once! 
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eaten w-ood where p^Ible, especially for pieces intended for those to 
Whom »^cprcscnceorworm.ra\-ageisunQucstionab!cproorofantiquit>'. 
I have Imow-n ©fold bcecli bedstead rails used for chair frames which 
^re nddled wiUi worm, and, ahhougli some cutting was necessary to 
^ucc the bulk of the umber (cutting to length did not matter very 
much), great care svas taken to saw the wood only on the surface which 
was to be cosered with (he facings of the rails. I am speaking here of a 
wf f” ® ^ resvarded faker? He is rara ezis, 

. - jhe usual run of tljesc craftsmen, svonn-eaten wood 

IS li^ucntl)- planed over and ilie nortn channels eiposed. 1 prefer to 
ft"®"'" appear, Mthout furtlier 
cuumnation. To till the norm in isood Is a miich more dilliciilt opera- 

1 - >rm-holc 


«? only afew out of many is mere wasteof lime, 

as “worm klllm“ arc one an^l aU quack remedio. 
the great roof of \S'estmirutcr Hall, it s»as 
® poisonous gas s.-as at all efTcctual. and to me 

It b ^ cliamber** d nccessao'. 

It w, CTnphatically, not a job for the amateur. 

r r, . ^ . ypho»^cfcd walnut furniture nearly alwav-s requires to be re* 

Sh^biSiTthe SJ h!ch^ is «r>* exceptional), 
,«? j ”S5 or the colour and design do not 

surrounding. It is as well to ask the 

String,? r ”“-'‘e',“ '"mi-nition of tie pieie ia 

tT^SSrlo <)'»' feinitnS ho old, and. 

ha*«asniinc1°ne, ^r^ oxtcot. This IS highly important, as it is better to 
fabric is to he ' frtuue ihan a rotten old one, cspceiaily ifthe covering 
ror?mSn?e^ usponsive. At the tame time, witiTw-aLut easy eitair, 
Sist^meSlSj (as it usually is), one 
often for onlv I, n l**' “ being pajd for four old legs, and more 

m rJuS P ,'SS are usualSf repaired, and do not amount 

paid fasufci.£" ' ‘^""'5 “"''a's'and a laqie price being 

thing old There Is o ** W'lucli must have cvery- 

if k rito? Uie'See'^ ®f »" Unusually omare descriprion- 

ei^r;,?* "^he 'f “"'•'‘i-.Paid for those legs-one should 

examine, with the greatest care, the joints where ih?side rails are 
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tenoned into them. This is important, as I Iiavc often seen faked legs 
grafted on to an old chair, a little trick of which more will be said in a 
later chapter. Next, examine the 1^ themselves, at the cross-grain end 
(whicli the upholstery- has hidden, lutherto) and on the feet wlicre they 
rest on the floor. Arc Uic latter surfaces worn, and, if so, in the right and 
natural tv-ay? Remember that any bruises or abrasions must be minute, 
as the tendency is always to polish them out by the friction of the legs 
on the carpet or floor. 

^S^lh all Avalnul furniture of this period, the surfaces should be exam- 
ined closely. There is a marked diflcrcncc, to the expert, between orig- 
inal vamisliing (no matter how much it may have been smoothed down 
by subsequent waxing and friction) and shellac-polishing. If the latter 
be well done (>% hich it rarely is) the surface is too glassy, and tliere is no 
sign of that peculiar gummy appearance which is inseparable from 
varnishing. If the finish be the usual French polisher's “stiff shine,” 
then the rubber streaks will be apparent. If the “dulling-brush” and 

E umice have been used (which leaves a multitude of minute scratches 
chind, the whole length or width of the surface) the piece should be 
wewed with great suspicion. 

The fasluon for matqueterie appears to have left beliind it a taste for 
certain ornamental woods, in the walnut years. Thus, 1 have found thuja, 
amboy-na, laburnum (used in the form of “oyster-pieces”), and both 
pollarded olive and elm, on pieces of this period. There existed a curious 
custom, at one time, of calling all spotted woods, especially “bird’s eye” 
maple, by the name of “maza” or “mazer-wood,” probably a corrup- 
tion of the old German masa — a spot. The name is often used to describe 

S )ollajrded olive, -vvluch has a greasy texture and rather a spotted sur- 
acc, probably as a cloak to ignorance of the name of the wood itself. 

Veneered walnut of the Queen Anne period is always banded with 
cross-cut wood, sometimes with a double “herring-bone” line between 
the banding and the veneer. The edge- or “code-bead” is the usual 
finish to drawer fronts, and is an innovation of this date. It is curious 
that ll^ striped English walnut, if veneered right over a table-top, for 
example, appears to be unfinished without a border of some sort, 
although one has not this feeling with any other wood. 

Old varnished walnut has a rich brown or golden shade, in it3_ original 
state, and this the faker vainly endeavoun to imitate. Bleaching with 
adds always leaves the surface shaded (which old walnut never is) , and 
renders the wood opaque and dirty. Also, with all carved furniture, 
whether of walnut or mahogany, there should be no “high lights,” that 
is, the outstanding details should not have a scrubbed appearance. 
That is what she faker IrotacaMy caUx an. “antiqi^” fimsh, postihly 
because no antique piece ever lo(^ like this. Genuine old walnut may 
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sdinulc ;'l'«tn>lcs wliat HuxJcy calltd “the 

walnut table with ^ to give an opinion on a small 

cASm veneer*! ' framiaR. Tlli! httCT »-a! 

«hitc ,voM Sl„w^a '■"^’htiping showd the edges of the 

who had ilie mn'^* f >L * tliought showed that no ori^nal maker 
JaWe in t!A nnv. nl,, ' •'"'‘f «P “ 

svalnut cad m/A/Ae e/zT^e a piece of pine veneered srilh 

Thon he ,'i'r! f >'<>“.'<1 “K it in jlit this manner; in 

svould be free It U ^ his material, whereas the original maher 
anviUnn effi" annv!:J "■m bn'" 

-■c.vcsrkp'-AiibfterpViSoiyoAM^^ 


no 






The smooth cabriole marls the first years of the eigh- 
teenth century, but in these tuo Chairs tlie stretcher- 
railing (here of H-form) is retained. The chair on the 
l<Jt ha, the square-sectioned cabriole, finishing in the 
picd-de-biche,” or goat’s foot, of mm 1695; but in the 
other the cabriole is rounded (a distinct advance in evo- 
lution), but both have the munded “car-picces” and are 
separately attached to the seat-framings. 


Plate number One HanAed and 




THE DEVELOPMEm- OF THE CABRIOLE LEG 





THE DEVFXOI'MENT OF THE C.\BRIOLE LEG 
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Plate number One Hundred und Sitlj-ar. 


THC PERSISTCNCC OF TYPES IX CHAIRS 



Lcfi 

Tlw Chair on the left h of mahogany of the Lion ycare, 
circa 1735, but apart from efaboralion, tlie older hoop- 
back is retained. The later details are the eagles’ heads, and 
cspeciallv the Hon masks on the front legs. 

Right 

A rvalnut Chair of etna 1710 tj'pe, but haWng the later 
detail of the arms finishing in animals’ heads. This chair 
is probably as late as the other. 


PhU mimbrr One Haadnd and 5iA0 -bn 



THE PERSISTENCE OF TYPES IN CHAIRS 



Wt 

A mahogany Chair of etna 1720 covered m red-ground 
floral needlework. Tlic smooth cabriole and the plain 
arm is retained here. 

Right 

A walnut w riting Chair of nrcfl 1715, having the early arm 
finishing to the seat in an unbroken series of curves, but 
with the later type of front leg. 


Plate number One Handrtd and Sixly-tiot 



Arm and Side Chair, mahogany, from a set ofsi\ single 
and tno arm-chairs. \Vhilc the date is as late as area 1725 
the earlier form is retained, but the significance of tlie 
use of the new wood, mahogany, is indicated bv the 
absence of veneering and the use of caia’ing on the seat 
rails The arms arc of the early form. 


Plate number Oat Hundred end Stx^feur 



THE PERSISTENCE OF T\PES IX CHAIRS 



A walnut Arm-chair, parcel gilded, vvith tapestry seat. 
The later evolution from the 1710 type into elaboration 
«hich indicates the George I penod 


A fine walnut Arm-chair of cuca 1710, but of Midland 
origin. In Cheshire, Lancashire and Yorkshire, at this 
date, the scat-framings of chairs were usually shaped out 
and very heavily made. 


Plate number One Handred and Sixtjh_fii 


Right 

A waltuit Arm'CliairofnVfff 1720, witli ilic laic detail of 
die eai;tc’< head wed as an arm finisli, 


Ufi 

A fine Ann-cliair, probably made for tiildiiii*, as sc\cral 
kinds of^ood have l>een wed- Here die caEjlc's head has 
been \l^cd for the finish of d\r arms, and die Icj^s arc 
tj’pical eagles’ clans, nith die fcadiering carried up the 
leg. CiVm 1725. 


PUU numbtr Otu HmJrtd «nd Si rif-s 



QUEEN ANNE CHAIRS WITH SMOOTH CABRIOLE LEGS 



Right 

Typical Qiieen Anne walnut Chair with scrol]ed*up 
cresting rail to the back, cabriole legs with knees carried 
up o\’er the seat-framings, and broad central splat. 

UJt 

A walnut Smoker’s Chair with seat made for sti addling 
instead of sitting. It has a reading desk at the back. 
Some of these straddling chairs were made with uphol- 
stered backs lunetted at the top for resting the chin 
when watching a “main” of cock-fighting 


Plate number One Hundred and Sixl^i 
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WAiA'ui CHAIRS or oroRon i I'Eriod 



Side Clinir niid Scucc (Lo\c Scat) from an important set 
comprisini* foxirtccn rJiairs ami l\%o settees. Co\crcd\s>th 
motlcni fine ruby silk \clvci, irimnictl gahn liraid, but 
originally coxcred xxitli Iionic*madc needlexxork. Saljr 
masks in centres of scat-framings; hall-and-claw feet. 

Finest possible quality of ctVra 1730. 


Plait number One Handed end Sertnlr 


One of a pair of walnut Settees in the original Mortlake 
tapestrs’ This example shmvs the s-igorous early cabriole 
of the 1705 period, finishing in the “club” or “spade” 
foot. The legs arc kept detached from the seat-framing, 
and m the centre the knee is bifurcated. 


Plate number Ont Hmhti and Sevenly-c 




WALNUT CHAIR-BACK. SETTEES OF THE QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 



Platt number Out Hundred and Seatnfy'ihTet 




THE, DEVELOPMENT OF THE C\BRIOLE LEG 






WALNUT FURNTTURU OF CUlCA 169; 






Walnut Bureau Bookcase otetrea 1700 The “broken” pediment 
usual at this date Note the clabtKate interior to the bureau 


Plate numbtf Om Hundred and Serentr-mne 







Walnut Bureau Cabinet of area 1700 Note the unasual ogee 
cornice, the flat bevel of the silveira glvs jwncl on the upper 
door, and the inlaid lunette to the Imitom drawer. 


P/a/e numin One Hanirtd and Et%Uy 





the DEVELOraiEXT OF THE WALNUT EURHU 





■n'PES OF EARLY WAUfUT BUREAUX 




THE COMBINED WALNUT BURE.\U AStt DRESSING TABLE 




WALNL T DRESSING TABLE OF THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 



One of the small walnut Dressing Tables with central shoe 
cupboard of the early eighteenth century. The central 
support to each pedestal is intended so that the piece will 
stand firmly on an unet'en floor. Tiiese pieces are no^v 
rare, but are very difficult to forge for many reasons. 


Plate number One Hundred emd EightjhJice 





\VALNUT BUREAUX ON STANDS 








One ofa pair of Card Tables (top shoisn at side) of w alnut 
and laburnum inlaid with kcy-pattcm oF sycamore. Legs 
of this kind bridge the cabriole and the turned t>’pe. 
It is doubtful if these elaborate card tables were made for 
real play. They were probably intended as ornamental 
pieces of furniture seiAong no actual useful purpose. 

Ciira 1705, 


Plate wanbn One ttundreJ and 







CHAPTER XV 
MAHOGANY FURNITURE 


r appears to have been the custom, in all ages, for home- 
U'ard bound ships, which had failed to secure a return 
cargo, to ballast with timber, and, in this way, there is 
no doubt that mahoganyfrom Central America had been 
introduced into England many years before its merits as 
_ a wood for furniture had become known. 

Mahogany, Su-itUnia mohagoni of the family of Ctdrtlaete, appears to 
be native to the tropical belt, not only of America, but of Alnca also. 
\M^c the mahogany used throughout the elchtecnth century appears 
to have been imported only from the West India Islands (Cuba and 
Hayii, the latter known also as San Domingo and Hispaniola), and, 
m the later yMts, from Honduras and Madeira [Ptrsta inaica), it is found 
also in Mauritius, Guatemala, Nicaragua and ebewhere. In the United 
Slates the Department of Forestry has collected valuable data regard* 
ing malio^any, with specimens, and there appear to be upwards of 
fifty definite sub-species known to the timber merchant at the present 
day. 

Some knowledge of the diflcrcnt varieties of mahogany is necessary 
for the detection of forgeries, in fact it is one of the most powerful 
weapons in the armoury of the expert, as not only ^vas the eighteenth- 
century limber of a very special kind, but it b one which is practically 
unprocurable at the present day.* The necessary study, therefore, can 
be undertaken in one of tivo ways; cither to Icam all the known 
varieties of mahogany, or to be able to recognize the wood from Hayti 
and Cuba beyond the possibility of error. The latter method is the 
easiest, but it is fraught with great dangers, as no two pieces of mahog- 
any are ever exactly alike unless they are cut from the same log, perhaps, 
and even then they may vary. It requires a considerable amount of 
knowledge to be able to say, svith precision, "That piece of furniture is 
later than the eighteenth century, because the wood is of a kind which 
was unsown at that date," yet the expert should have the necessary 
experience to be able to make such a statement, and with certainty. 

♦'Hic reTerence here u tafher to aUe an4 age i£nan Xo any AchniXe sub-species. 
The mahogany used in the eighteenth cenu^ i» n«rly always in very wide boards, 
obviously from very old trees, and jointing is rare in consequence. 
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&1AHOGAMY rUR>fTTURE 

de^ brovkTi; it is red only when it is stained wth bichromate of potash. 
It is an ideal furniture wood, strong and durable, procurable m wide 
boards comparadvely free firom Imots, shakes or sap, and, in the harder 
varieties, will take a good polish wi^ waxing and friction, especially 
if the surface be oiled first. With the early Georgian mahogany, the 
usual finish appears to have been a thick coating of linseed oil, allowed 
to dry for several da^ and then rubbed with a flat cork and powdered 
brickdust. Later on, it appears to have been the custom to varnish the 
surface with copal or other varnish, but this could not have been the 
umversal practice, as Thomas Sheraton, in his Cabimt DictioTtary (1803), 
under the article “Polishing,” still refers to the old oil-and-brickdust 
method, apparently the only one with which he was acquainted. The 
finish of the later mahogany furniture of the Chippendale period will 
be referred to again in the proper place. 

The mahogany models of George I follow those of Anne, at first, the 
hoop-back in chairs and settees being retained. Later on, when the 
capabilities and limitations of the new wood came to be recognized, the 
flattened top rail came into vogue, but the hoop was again rerfved in 
the hands of Hepplewhite and his school. In the absence of veneers of 
striking figure, and the disuse otbandings (it is not until about 1780 that 
mahogany came to be banded again, and then only with strongly con- 
trasting woods such as tulip, kingwem or satinwood), the former plain 
surfaces of the Queen Anne tvalnut were inadmissible, and doors were 
again panelled, with the stvies and rails cut out in decorative shapes 
and moulded. Comparatively early wc get two innovations: the break- 
ing up of gl^s, as in bookcases or cabinet doors, by the use of lattice- 
work, and aiso tlje apphed fret. 

Frets are of two classes, the open and the closed. In the first the saw 
can enter and leave the wood without being detached from the saw- 
ftamc; in the second it is necessary to pierce holes for the insertion of 
the saw, as each part of the pattern is complete and enclosed. The 
“wave-moulding’ is an example of the first, the usual Chippendale fret 
of the second. Later on, when the possibilities of lamination had been 
discovered,* the fashion arose for the open-pierced frets, for pediments 
and the ‘legs of small tables. These belong, however, rather to the 
Chippendale and the Hepplewhite periods than to the early Georgian 
mahogany. 

As with marqueterie, frets must be cut in layers, usually four, with 
two waste layers to take the “rag” of the saw, and this^ promotes a 
tendency to duplicate furniture, as an alternative to throwing the over- 

faminacedfi-ct, tftaf one cu& foan of fwiew, 

Straight and cross-grained, is far stronger than one cut from the same thickness of 
solid wood. 
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THE GEATtE ART OF EARING EURNITURE 
plus &ets a^\’ay. In my early days, in worl^shops, it was not uncommon 
to see frets, in scores of bundles, hanging from the workshop walk, and 
Ibr many years. This u-as before the era of mass-producdon had set in; 
the usual run of shops made only to order, and m small numbers, and 
the opportunities for using up spare frets tvere few. In the years from 
1720 to 1750 it is doubtful if such conditions prevailed. True, there was 
no mass-production, but patterns were originated in the shops, and 
bought by their clients svith little or no fetation; the same design 
might be made up again and again if it was popular. That some such 
custom did prevail we can imagine from what we know of the career 
of Thomas Chmpendale. Commencing in London in circa 1748, he 
projected the Gtntlman end Cabinet Aiaker's Director soon aficr, and 
actually published it in r 7 M- This was Chippendale's bid for success, 
to show the “Nobility and Gentry” what he could design and originate, 
and to popularize the “Chippendale Style,” ivhatcver the term may 
have implied. He did not see, at the time, that the day when the work- 
shops originated patterns had gone by, and the proof that, in this sense, 
the Director was a Mure is to be found in the fact that from his many 
subscriben to the book (and there are some notable names among them) 
there is no record of Chippendale ever making one of the patterns in the 
Dirttlor for a single one oi them.* Instead , and almost to the day of hU 
death, he ivorkra to the designs and under the supervision of Robert 
Adam, or in mannen utterly foreign to his owm. 

1 have already attempted some clasrification of the various style 
phases in another book,t and cannot do better than repeat it here, 
thus: — 

From 1714 to 1725. Decorated Queen Anne. 

„ 1720 to 1735. The Lion period. 

I, .1730 to 1740. The Satyr-mask period. 

„ 1735 to 1750. The Cabochon-and-Jeaf period. 

Some explanation of these sub-divirions may be necessary. 

By the term “Decorated Queen Anne” I refer to the models of 
1700-14, which were perpetuated, with greater elaboration, in the 
reign of George I. Thus the eagle’s head on the arms of chairs and 
settees, the esdllop shell on the knees of legs, and the club and the 
claw-and-ball foot belong to the earlier perii^, but, alter about 1714. 
we get greater embellishment, the leaf-carvings of ^ees and feet, and 
the tendency to pierce the splats of chairs. 

We find jlIso tne eagle’s head used horizontally as a finish to arms, 

• Chippendale daims to have made tvn),a chair and a dressing-table, but these are 
very different to the actual Dsrfelor deagn. 

I English FitniittiTt ef the EighUenih Centtay, Vol. II, chapter ii. 
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instead of vertically, as before, but, more often, these arms terminate 
in bold scrolls. There is also a marked tendency for the clatv-and-ball 
to lose much of its earlier vigour. The earliest "Decorated Ciueen 
Anne" furniture is still in walnut, but when mahogany comes into 
general use certmn notable modifications are observable. The most 
sMking of these is the piercing of the splats of chairs, in patterns wliich 
simulate the interlacing of flat tapes, and these arc generally more 
elaborate in the models where the older fonn of the hoop-back is re- 
tained. With the advent of the flattened top rail tliesc piercings become 
more simple, the usual device being that of a vase, either in the solid 
or cut through. 

Another modification, in chair design, is the provision of a carv’ed 
rail, or "apron,” between the front legs of chairs and tables, a fasliion 
which develops until we get the preposterous “aprons" of the style in- 
correctl)' known as “Irish Chip^ndale,” so called, perhaps, because 
the furniture is earlier than Cmppendalc and has nothing to do with 
Ireland, beyond being discoverea, sometimes, in the huge houses of the 
older "absentee landlocds,” palaces which were used as lumber-rooms 
for unfashionable pieces discarded fiom the Engibh mansions svhen they 
were refurnished. 

It is a prevailing nodon that the history of English furniture can be 
resolved into a number of periods and fashions, and that no single 
manner tvas ever revived at a later date. Unfortunately, 1 have proved 
this to be incorrect, over and over again. I have seen much of this 
"Decorated Queen Anne” fumiturc (apart from deliberate fakes, which 
are plentiful enough) which I was convinced tvas the reproduction of 
far later years, even of the ninctccalh century. I based my conclusions 
on the timber, the design, the workmanship, and the evidences of the 
use of tools which were unknown in tina 1720. To tvnte a book on 
English furniture and its development, one is compelled to s^’Stemalize 
or classify (or one should be), but we can car^ these classifications too 
far. Yet there is no other method available. It is as well to bear in mind, 
therefore, that when the possibility of the fake has been eliminated 
tlicrc still remains the question of the late copy or essay in the same 
manner, which has to be conridcred. 

The “Uon period” is rvhcrc the heads of lions arc used as arm ter- 
minals or for the knees of cabriole legs, usually in conjunedon rvith the 
lion’s paw for the feet. Of late years this lion furmturc (which belongs 
to the mahogany rather than to the walnut >eaTS, although I liavc 
found it in both woods) has become fairly plentiful, but thirty years 
ago it was exceedingly rare. Tlrerc were several notable collectors of 
it between 1905 and toia. and examples became very numerous and 
progressively impudent. I have seen original rralnut or mahoganycliairs 
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MAHOGANY FURNITURE 

authentic old pieces of funiiture of this period to break up into pieces to 
add to this timber collection, but it is still possible to accumulate speci- 
mens from “wiccts” and by other means. Thus, the spare leaves of 
1790-1800 dining-tables can still be bought cheaply, and if a section, 
say of 12 inches by 12 inches, be cut out, and ons half only scraped to the 
tt'oorf, one will have an instructive example both of the actual timber and 
its contemporary finish. Similarly, the seat rebates of the “drop-in” 
chmrs are not varnished or waxed, as a rule, on the inner laces, and 
one can examine the wood there in its natural state. The insides of 
wardrobe doors of 1760-90 are often left without surfacing, and there 
are the inside faces of solid, i.e. unvenecred or unfaced, drawers which 
can all be studied. The scraping and re-surfacing of old mahogany 
pieces, which was the general custom less than forty years ago, was an 
act of utter vandalism, but it had its compensating value, so far as the 
older school of cabinet makers was concerned; these men had every 
facility for examining the bare wood, stripped of its overlying varnish, 
wax and dirt. Such opportunities, however, arc gone, and, it is to be 
hoped, for ever. It is still possible, nevertheless, to learn the various 
kinds of mahogany used in the eighteenth century, if one embarks on 
such a study as a deliberate pursuit. \Vhen one has qualified sufficiently 
to be able to recognize these mahoganies from Hayti, Cuba and the 
Bahamas, then one has to begin with the same woods in the finished 
state, covered with oil, varnish, wax and accumulated dust and dirt. It 
may be a long study, but it is necessary. After all, it is not to be com- 
pared, in intricacy, vdth the account which Mark T\vain gives of the 
necessary education of a Missistippi pilot, who was expected to know 
the configurations of both banks of that great river, the position of 
every sand-bank and “snag” (all of which were changing every week 
or so), and by night as well as by day. It b amazing what one can leam 
if one tries hard enough. It b only to the dilettante that every molehill 
of difficulty becomes a mountain. 
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The strongsimilarity between these i™ chain shows that 
design-innuenees were still localized in cma 1725. The 
chair on the left is in a small countty church, where it 
has been for many yean. Other genuine examples have 
been found which match this arm-chair cvacUy. The type 
is one which is often forged, but never with great success. 


number One HwiJreJ and /,’tnely-tix 



CHAIRS OF THE EARLY MAHOGANY PERIOD 



Right 

The development from the hoop-back. This type is 
kno^vn as a "bell- splalted" Chair, and must have been 
very fashionable. 

mi 

A “cock-fighting” Chair, nieatterstraddled the seatand, 
embracing the back, rested his chin in the lunette while 
watching a “main” of cock-fighting. Mahogany, parcel 
gilt, and original needlework. 


Plate number One Hmirei and Jimety-s 


CHAIRS OF THE EARLY MAHOGANY PERIOD 



Left 

A corner Chair in mahogany of the 1740 period. These 
corner chairs are almost unknoun in %va]nut, and only 
began to be plentiful after 1730. They remained in vogue 
up to 1775 or later. 

Right 

An original Castor shosving the leather “bo%Nl” or wheel 
in four sections. The “brass-bowl” castor does not appear 
before about 1770. 


Platt number One Handed and Ji^metf-eigkt 





^^aIlogany Chairs of flic 1745 period. Needlework re- 
mained the fasliicmablc coAcring for ricii chairs until 
alKitil 1780, and on large sets the designs differed with 
each chair. Tlic knees of the cabriole legs here illustrate 
tlic device of the “cabochon-and-lcaf,” one borrowed 
from French sources, but extensively used in England 
from 1735 to 1770. It is incorrect to call this detail “Chip- 
pendale,” as it is of earlier origin than the date when 
Thomas Cliippendalc commenced business in London. 


Platt numbtr Oaf Huadni and Xuuty-nin* 



CHAIRS OF THE EARLY MAHOGANY PERIOD 



Mahogany Chairs, Stools and Settees from a remarkable 
set formerly at Newhales, the property of the Marquis of 
Dalrymple. The tapestry coverings arc in original un- 
restored state. It is impossible to attribute this set to any 
known maker. It is certainly prior to Chippendale, and 
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CHAIRS or Tiin i’RK-cnivpr.sixsLr, period 



T«o ualniu Chairs of the mahogany yean. On tins, and 
the following pages, chairs ha\c been illustrated in as 
orderly n progression of dc\clopmeni as possible. Tlie 
first change is the substitution of the flattened lop rail for 
the older jioop-back. The second is the piercing of the 
central splats, at first in \cnieal lines, but gradually 
cN'Dlsang towards an elaborate interlacing, something 
like a pattern made with a riblwn. With the advent of 
Tliomas Chippendale in nrra 174B, and the publication 
of the DtTfctoT in 1754, this dcs'elopment stops. Sec next 
chapter for the succeeding progression. 
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CH^MRS OF THE PRE,-CHIPPENDALE PERIOD 



Plate number Tito Hundred and Four 







CHAIR-BACK SETTEES OF THE MAHOGAX\' PERIOD 




CHAIR-BACK SETTEES OF THE MAHOGANY PERIOD 



y T~T ^1 

Two Settees in the so-called “Gothic” manner of the Chippendale 
school. The one below is exceptional, bcins in rosewood. It is 
curious to notice how the problem of the placing of the central 
legs, at the front and the back, has been diflerenlly solved in these 
two settees, and in neither tvith complete success. 


Plate number Tiw Handrtd mi Strtn 
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The introduction of the Lion mask as a decoration of 
furniture begins \vith George I, and may have been a 
tribute to the first of the House of Hanover, as the lion 
head was used, to a considerable extent, in German 
furniture. It begins svith the walnut furniture, as in 
the settee above, where the Queen Anne lioop-backs 
and central veneered splats are retained, but the style 
really develops in the later mahogany years. 


Plate number Two HunJrrd and A'in? 


FURKITURE OF THE UOX PERIOD. ,^ 20-33 
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PRE-CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY FURNITURE 


Right 

A \er)' rare mahogany 
Powder Table. The tj'pe 
of the George II furniture 
which carries on the tra- 
ditions of the later walnut 
years. The last develop- 
ment here is the scrolled 




A mahogany Bottle Tray 
on cabriole stand. These 
occasional pieces arc rare 
and valuable, and their 
forgery is seldom at- 
tempted, but all the same 
they should be carefully 
examined. 
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MMIOGANY FURNITURE WITH ARCHITECTURAL INFLUENCE 


Right 

An interesting mahogany 
hangingCabinct w ith ivory 
figures and plaques. Said 
to ha\'e been made for 
Horace Walpole. It is in 
the architectural classical 
mannerof the middle eigh- 
teenth century. 




Leji 

A fine mahogany hanging 
Cabinet made to contain 
small articles. The details 
haw been carcfullystudied 
cvcry%vherc, and the exe- 
cution is of the finest 
quality. 


Plate number T»o HuKebed amt Twtniy-c 
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carved akrotet oa the one 
on the left is of a type often 
ibund on Philadelphia 
furniture in the late eigh- 
teenth century, but it is 
rare on English pieces. 
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^fAHOGANY FURNITURE WITH ARCHITECTURAL INFLUENCE 


Two views (open and 
closed) of a mahogany 
secretaire tallboy Chest 
in the Philadelphia man- 
ner of the late eighteenth 
century, especially in the 
design of the pediment 
^vith its akrotcr. 




Th«e secretaire tallboys 
(they are never of the 
bureau or slant-front kind) 
show that the bedroom 
was still an important 
apartment at the dale 
when they were made. 
Their elaborate character 
shows this. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE WORK OF THE CHIPPENDALE SCHOOL 



jj ITH the life and work of Thomas Chippendale this book 
has little concern. Those who are interested in the subject 
can be referred to other books;* it is proposed here to 
deal with the work of the Chippendale school. 

I have coined the name, in default of a better, to 
describe those makers (many of whom are unknown) 
who flourished — or otherwise — ^in the years from 1 745 to 1 780. 1 ant not 
referring to the authors or compilers of design books, as we have no 
evidence to show that men Ukc Manwaring ever made furniture. He 
may have made a good deal, but we have no knowledge of aiw auAcn- 
dcated pieces. Similarly with Ince and Mayhew, who issued A System 
of HotuAold Furniture in etrea 1763; it was not until the year igsg that 
I happened on a bookcase bearing their label. The piece and its label 
are illustrated here. , , 

On the other hand, there are certain known makers, such as Wilham 
Trance, whose furniture productions have been traced and identifaed, 


France, whose furniture production. - , , . , v *1. • 

but who issued no design books or trade catalogues (which may M the 
better description of many of these “Directors, Systems, uom- 
panions” and “Darlings"). , j j • i ■ 

The study of EngUsh furniture has never been regarfed seriously, m 
the scientific spirit, as it were, and the capadty fbr sifting and weigmng 
evidences appeare to have been totally lacking wi* many wnten. 1 he 
subject is really far more involved than one would imagine. Ihe tact 
that a book was published, in which designs of furniture were mustrated, 
is no more proof that the author — or the one w^ose name figures on 
the tiUe-pale (which is not always the same thing)-w« an actual 
maker than the present-day catalogue of a firm such as Maple can be 
regarded as evidence that the late Sir Blundell Maple was either a 
designer or a cabinet maker. In feet, he was neither. It is so easy, in 
compiling a list of the eighteenth-century rn^ei^ to the names 
from thefe books, Chippmdale, Copeland, Crimden. Darly, HtodIc- 
white, Ince and Mayhew, Johnson, featty Langley, Adam, Lo^, Man- 
waring, Milton, Overton, Paine, Pastonni, Pergolcsi, Richardson, 
• n^CUpu,d,U:HitUS,. Olivo- Brsckttt 

ef the Eighteenth Ceniuiy, Vol. II. Herbert Cesaasky. 
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THE ■WORK OF THE CHIPPENDALE SCHOOL 
made after his published designs, or the collective work of what is 
Imown here as the Chippendale sdiooP Also, in any event, is the style 
simple or compound, and, if the latter, to what extent? 

If the sum total of the designs in the Director be taken as the criterion 
of the Chippendale style, then we must also include many from Ince 
and Mayhew’s Sjstem, and others. Of these designs very few indeed 
were ever actually executed in wood, and then only with serious 
modifications, which suggests that Chippendale himself was not the 
maker, as these modified pieces, if made by him, would be tantamount 
to a confession that his deagns were impractical, in which event he 
■would have been on the horns of a dilemma; on the one hand, he would 
have had to acknowledge that he, a practical cabinet maker, published 
impractical designs, or, on the other, that he was not the author of the 
designs at all. 

If we take the known and authenticated work of Thomas Chippen- 
dale, as at Nostell Priory or Harewood House (the latter not as fully 
authenticated as one might have wished), none of this is in the Director 
manner. The bedroom furniture made for David Garrick, now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, is also not in the “Chippendale style.” 
As a matter of fact, it is known that Chippendale worked largely to the 
designs, and under the supervision, of Robert Adam, therefore we must 
dismiss actual Chippendale work as being “Chippendale” in the sMe- 
sense used here. Those pieces which are usu^Iy regarded as “Chip- 
pendale” bear Utde or no relation to either the Director patterns or the 
work of the man himself. They arc the collective produedons of a 
certain school of cabinet makers, and they may date from as early as 
>745 (three years, at least, before Chippendale came to London from 
Yorkshire) and as late as 1 780 (one year after the great cabinet maker’s 
death) . They differ, widely, in many respects; that is only to be expected 
over such a period, and with little or no trade cohesion, but they have 
certain points in common, and keeping for the moment to the somewhat 
rough-and-ready title of “Chippendale,” wc can divide the style under 
several headings; these are: 

(1) The cabriole style, which is a natural development from the 
earlier mahogany modeb, wth many of their details still re- 
tained. 

(2) The Gothic (often a bald travesty of the English nadonal style 
of the fifteenth century, and earlier) and the Fretted. 

(3) The Chinese manner, which is another variation of the Fretted. 

(4) The plain square leg, on chairs, tables and the like, which is 
another devdopment of the Fretted. 

(5) The Frendi, which is an Anglicized version of the Louis XV. 
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(6) The Tripod furniture, o^-hich is a definite innoration of tlic Chip- 
pendale school, both in design and in principle, as a three-legged 
table will stand finnly on an uneven floor. 

Having thtu clasafied the Chippendale style under these six heading, 
it must not be conclude that they arc comprehensive; many examples 
can be found, su(A as the interlaced “Mantvaring” backs in chairs, 
which conform to none. In a general sense, merely, can the furniture of 
this period ^ thus sectionalired, and then only as a working basis. 

Those whose business it is to design furniture, in the manner of this 
period, will recognize the defmite thread which runs through it all, 
cspcd^Iy in carving details. There must have existed some strong 
dcsign-tradidon, at the time, as it is not unusual to find, for exanipje, 
identical bacH on two chain, one with carved cabriole, the other with 
plain, square legs. As a matter of f^t, the Chippendale manner (if one 
can call it by that name, as it has nothing to do with Chippendale 
himself) is much more widespread than this. \Vc find it, as an orna- 
mental design-style, not only in the furnilure books of Ince, Parly, 
Copeland and others, but also in otlicr fields widely separated from 
furniture. Staffordshire pottery— ^f the transfer kind— was frequently 
ornamented with “Chippendale’' patterns, and tradesmen’s cards of 
the time are often in the same style.* A manner borrowTd from su^ 
artists abroad as Blondel and Mossonicr, it became very general m 
England. It must not be imaged that it originated with Chippendale 
and spread to othen; in rcalitj*, it is an engraving and not a fuimture 
style at all, and it cannot be employed by the wood-carver without 
drastic modifications. At a somewhat later date Robert Adam used a 
similar unconsCructional manner with his composition and carving 
ornaments, where he had to seek the aid of wire cores to give stabilitj’ 
to his swags, festoons, and pendants. 

The Chippendale school used the finer figured mahoganies, espeda% 
the curls, very cxiensivcfy, and as veneers had stifi to be cut by hand, 
they are often found as thick as one-eighth of an inch; more in the 
nature of facings than true venccra. 

As chair makers they w-ere unrivalled. A chair designer knovx's that 
the problem of a successful pattern only really commences when his 
sketch and full-size drawing have been made. There is the problem 
of the double shaping, which distorts lines, to be conadered, and this 
becomes even more serious with the work of the Hepplewhitc school, 
where the shield and the oval are used for the backs of chairs. At the 
same time, there was a definite progeessUm towards economy in manu- 
• See Arobrose Heal, LndonTfodtsmai'xCtrds ef Ihe firAttwilACoitorr, PiatesXCI, 
XCII, XCin, XGYII, XGIX, C, and Cl. 
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facturc. The layman cannot undentand that there is more work in a 
simple hoop»back walnut chair of Queen Anne pattern, uith veneered 
splat and '‘balloon” seat, than in a full-blosvn Chippendale “rib- 
bon-back.”_ Veneering, in itself, necessitates complicated construction, 
and ilte Cliippcndale tvorkman used solid mahogany ^vhercvcr possible. 

In the estimation of the quality of this eighteenth-century furniture, 
both as regards design and workmanslup, one must not forget that 
nearly all of it has undergone a double selective process. First, there is 
the ordinary' svear in use, ^vhich would, after many years, tend to weed 
out the badly made pieces. Secondly, during the long period of neglect, 
practically tlirouchout the uholc of the Victorian era, when even the 
finest >\-as regarded askance as something hopelessly out of fashion, 
only the really outstanding examples would be likely to be preserved. 
Any judgment of the furniture of a country, over a given periM of time, 
must — or should — include both the good and the bad. That of the 
Cliippcndale period contains examples of both. One thing must be said 
in its favour. La^ur was too poorly paid in the eighteenth century to 
make deliberate scamping of work a commercial economy. The bad 
pieces sufTer rather from lack of tradition and design rather than from 
poor workmanship. So long as a country has an enforced system of 
apprenticeship, its artistic handicrafts do not readily fall below a certain 
level. It is only when apprenticeship (which implies, or should imply, a 
certain measure of training) falIslntodisuse,whena lad begins his trade 
in a more or less haphazard fashion, that there is real danger of decay. 

This Cliippcndale ftimiture varies from the very simple to the oc- 
tremcly ornate, and one must remember that it is a paying commerdal 
proposition to carve up pieces of the plainer kind. That such practices 
nave bc« general, in the last twenty yean, is suggested by the present- 
day scarcity of tlicse simple mod«Js; they have been adorned with 
gorgeous plumage unce. Take a plain chest-of-drawers, ivith serpentine 
front, top with a moulding of good section, a simple cut-out plinth, and 
Mth the drawers edged with cock beads. A scipcnrine-fronted ch^cst 
must have splayed angles, as a necessary result of the shape. Such a 
piece, with drawer interiors of quarter-sawn oak, may be worth from 
£28 to ;C40, no more. Now carve the top moulding, apply frets to the 
rails, some carving to the splay sides, and yet more to the cut-out 
plinth, and it is promoted to the dignity of a commode, and may be 
enhanced in price (if not in value) ten rimes. If the h^dles are unduly 
elaborate, other than on a piece where tlie ornament is an intCCTal part 
ofthc design and couldnot be added, suspicion should be aroused. I know 
that original brass handles were ruthlessly scrapped in the Victorian 
period and replaced with knobs, but if there are signs of old handles 
(holes where the bolts have gone through the drawer fronts, and the 
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These Tables, intended for trinkets, are usually kno^v•n as 
“silver tables.” Two examples show the detail af the 
triple-cluster column, where the joining together of the 
three spindles results in greater strength than the fragile 
appearance of the would suggest. 
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MAHOGANT CHIPPENDALE WARDROBE FROM “THE DIRECTOR’ 


Right 

The^\'a^drobe as realised 
by a practical craftsman 
from one half of the 
design in Chippendale’s 
Director of 1763. 

lielow 

Plate 104 from the 1763 
edition of Chippendale’s 
Director. A comparison 
beltveen the left-hand 
half and the wardrobe 
abose will show the 
modifications made by 
the craftsman. 
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Abate. Arm and single Chairs in the fretted Chinese manner 
Chippendale scKnol 

Below Arm and single Chairs and Stool froin an important 
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MAHOGANY CAJiRIOLL CHAIRS OF THE CHIPPENDALE bCHOOL 
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MAHOGANY ARTIST’S OR READING Ti\BLE 



This Table ^\as made by IVUliam France for Kenwood, 
the Hampstead mansion of the Earl of Mansfield, Lord 
Chief Justice of England and premier Earl of Scotland. 


Piot< nitmhrr Tug Hw^itd and Ferly^o. 
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MAHOGANY’ TRIPOD TABLES OF THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD 
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CHAPTER XVII 

FURNITURE OF THE HEPPLEWHITE SCHOOL 


F the history of George Hcpplewhite of Crippicgatcin the 
City cfLondon wcknowvcryUttIe.Hcdicdini786,and 
it \vas not until two years later that the Cabinet Maker and 
VpiaUlertr's Guide was published by “A. Hcpplewhite & 
Co.,” the initial being that of his widow, Alice. Whedier 
the man or the firm originated the style which we know 
as “Hepplewhite” matters very little here. There is one notable dis- 
tinction, however, benveen the Guide and the Director of Chippendale. 
The designs in the fonner are unitbnniy practical, which is much more 
than can be said for those in the latter. That the Guide patterns were 
not original to Hcpplewhite, at the time when the book was first pub- 
lished in 17O8, we know from the preface, where the fact is acknow- 
ledged. The references here, therefore, are to the work of a school rather 
than the creations of a man. 

In Eniltih Familvrt from Gothic to SheraioTi (published in the United 
States) I have attempted a classification of the Hcpplewhite styles, 
which it may be convenient to repeat here. 

(1) The worksho^ving the influence of Robert Adam, which maybe 
conveniently designated as “Adam-Hepplewhite.” 

(2) hlodcls borrowed from the Louis XV, wliich may be called 
“Curved or Cabriole Hcpplewhite.” 

(3) Those taken from the I^uis XVII, the “Turned-leg Hepple- 
• white.” 

(4) The “Taper-Icg Hcpplewhite,” which is, perhaps, the most 
original and representative work of the school. 

In the case of chairs, further classification is possible, thus: 

(1) The bridge-pieces wluch overlap with the Chippendale, of which 
the ladder 'back chairs arc examples. 

(2) The serpentine top-rail, sweeping down to the outer balusters 
of the back in unbroken lines, only one remove from the Chippen- 
dale. 

(3) The hoop-back, almost a revival of the earlier Queen Anne or 
the early mahogany period. 

(4) The shield-back in its various forms. 
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(5) The oval-back, sometimes found in conjunction wth the French 
cabriole. 

(6) The pear-shaped or cartouchc-back, nearly always borrowed 
from, the French, with little, if any, modification, 

(7) The interlacing, heart-shaped back, usually in conjunction tvith 
the tapered leg with moulded toe. 

(8) Variations on tNvo or more of the above. 

To avoid the confuaon so usual in dealing svith the chair designs of 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton, it may be as well to state here that none 
of me above forms arc characteristic of Sheraton’s style, which is quite 
distinct An oval or a shield-back chair is never Sheraton.* 
Hcpplewhitc’s wall furniture, bookcases, cabinets and the like, is 
generally simple in outline, with ornamentation added, instead of being 
an integ^ part of the desi^. 

In his plainer models be follows very closely in the Vi’ake of the C3up- 
pendale school. The Hepplewhite style or styles >vere adopted as 
standards by other firms, such as Seddon, Sons & Shacklcton of Alders- 
gatc Street, or GUlow of Lancaster, shops of importance, but as they 
published no Dtreetor: or Gtades thdr names have lUlen into obscurity. 
GUlou-s, at least, were making Hepplewhite pieces finm 1790 onwards 
tmtil the middle of the nineteenth century, and, aher the long interval 
of time, it is only possible to segregate their work ^m that of the 
eighteenth-century London style by certain small mannerisms— one can 
hardly call them provincialisms, as Gillows were established in London 
in 1790. Throughout the entire lustory ofEnglish furniture it is posable 
to s^arate the work of the AGdland Counties, especially Yorkshire ^d 
Lancashire, by reason of certain definite crudities oflinc or proportion. 
Scotch work is similarly unmistakable. With both it appears that 
"prettincss” was a deadly sin, to be avoided at all costs. 

Hepplewhite wall furniture, possessing, as it does, merely extraneo*^ 
ornament, as distinct from that of Chippendale, ^vhere the carving is 
often an integral part of the design, lends itself readily to "improve- 
ment.” With Chippendale, the embellishment ^vas always by carving 
or fretwork,^ but with Hepplewhite we have, in addition, iiJay, and, in 
other woods than mahogany (such as sa tinwood or sycamore) , painting, 
and solid and parccl-^ding. 

To veneer and inlay a representative piece of Chippendale would be 
a glaring imposture, but it is quite easy to take, say, a plain mahogany 
Pembroke table and to overlay it with marqueterie. l^r do the mlaid 
•1 am aware that Sheraton illustralcd two shleld.badcs in his Vrezi-iitg Boek, but, 
as designs, they are failures. 

t We know that Chippendale made inlaid pieces, but we are doling here with 
the representative work of a school, not the individual work of a man. 
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designs of the period oifer anything like the same difficulties as with the 
earlier scrolled marqueterie of V^lliam III and Anne. Hepplewhite 
marqueterie is always made up from detached umts, medallions, 
patera, festoons, scrolls or swags of flowers, and engraving was abo 
practis^, to minimize the work of the cutter. There is one important 
guide in detecting original eighteenth-century work, that is, in the 
satinwood wth which so many of the pieces were veneered. The East 
India Cfdoroxj’lon SwieUnia, a native of India and Ceylon, was always 
used. It is a lemon-coloured wood, comparatively free from figure, other 
than a faint longitudinal striping. West India satowood, Ferolta Guiamn- 
sis, a native of Guiana, is more of a golden yellow, and with a close 
rich figure. It does not appear to have been imported until 1800, but 
it may have been known, in England, at an earlier date, as I have found 
it, tiled tn decoTaliot pantls on^, on true Hepplewhite pieces, of mahogany 
and East India satinwood. On the other nand, I have never known of a 
single piece completely veneered with the wood. If known at all, it could 
or^ have been used xn small pieces. 

The late Lord Lcverhulmc— who, considering the enormous amount 
of funiiturc which he bought (he had three or four great houses simply 
packed with pieces), seemed to have bad a ji^sitive genius for buymz 
fakes— had a pair ofeabineu veneered with this West India satinwood. 
^Vheti they were on exhibition, at the sale in New York in 1926, a prac- 
tical cabinet maker, and one whose opinion was of the highest value, 
condemned them as later xvork on this point alone, and when they were 
carefully exantined -we found a maker’s name on the locks who was not 
in existence before 1835, and comparatively modem hinges and screws. 
With much of this so-called Hep^ewhite furniture, it is the later copy 
of which one has to beware, rather than the modem fake. 

When improvements, xvhich materially affect the value of pieces, can 
be effected at no more cost than the sticking on of carved patene, the 
carving of a few flutes, or the adding of a “swan-necked” pediment, the 
temptation to thus improve must be very strong. In the parlance of the 
trade it is “easy money.” Later veneering with satinwood is difficult, 
as the ori^al plan, with a table top, for example, was to glue up pine 
in narrow strips to minimize shrinkage, and to face with moulded 
mahogany at tiie edges, before la^ng the veneer. The faker who takes 
a piece and veneers it has to lay his veneer on a bed of solid mahogany; 
he has no other alternative. To turn the table upside down and examine 
the under side of the top is always advisable, therefore, and satinwood 
laid on mahogany, without any facing or clamping, is always highly 
sjispidnus^ 

With painting, especially where decorated medallions, flowers, swags, 
etc., are added, it is possible to produce the most genuine crackled 
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appearance in one of two ways. The surface %N’iIl craaebadly if it be shel- 
lac-polished before the paint has dried hard, but tins trill make gaping 
cracks which do not look genuine at all. The better method is to apply 
the last coat of paint with a quick-drying medium (turpendne \rith a 
little -mixing varnish trill do), and then to coat it over, before it has 
thoroughly dried, with a thick coating of starch. This, t^ing almost at 
once, imprisons the paint below and prevents it from shrinking as it sets, 
with the result that it crazes instead. It is possible, svith praedee, to pro- 
duce quite decoradve effects by this crackling process, rvhich appear 
to be ‘^utterly genuine” by the way. If a panel oh say, four feet by three 
feet be taken, and the last coat of paint be sdppled from the edges 
tow’ards the centre, and if a very quick-drying medium be used, Ac 
crackle will be pronounced in the centre (where the paint w-as applied 
last) and fade away to nothing at Ac edges. The nearer Ac paint is to 
absolute hardening before Ae starch is applied Ac smaller will be Ae 
crackle. The yellow lacquer cabinet from Ae Shrager Collection, which 
I have illustrated in Ae chapter on “Lacquer,” was crazed in this 
manner. That is why it fogged at least one "expert” in Aat case com- 
pletely; it looked so genuine. 

The oval- and shidd-back chain of Ae Hepplcwhite school arc, per- 
haps, Ae most beautiful models which EngUsh furniture can show, 
when they are Jine. It is very difficult to design cither properly, as an oval 
or a smdd, if correctly drawn, will distort bady if bent concave, as 
neatly all Aese chair-backs arc. To obviate this, it is necessary to distort 
Ae detign, so Aat when bent it will look right, and that is by no means 
so easy as it appears. The only saAfactory way is to make a concave 
model and Aen to draw Ae outline aftenvards. Other proportions are 
just as important. Half an inch, more or less, in ei Aer the height or the 
width, in one of Ac Hepplewhitc backs, ^vill maiLc all Ac Ancrence in 
Ae world. If Ac man who makes a cabriole leg has to rely on his eye 
lor Ae final shaping, still more has Ac dtalr maker to do so when he 
faAions a sWdd or an oval back. The easy way is, of course, to onut 
Ae concave shaping, but a flat shield or oval looks bad initsdf. Ifafine 
model be difficult to make, it is just as Afficult to copy. The proof of 
this is in Ac fact that, even in Ac 1780-90 years, wA all Ae trade 
traAtions which Ac trade must have possessed at this period, really 
perfect Hepplewhitc chAis are remarkably rare. 

The old makers nearly always used beech for their scat-framings, and 
models intended for painting or solid gilding were often made of Ae 
siOTe wood throughout. The modem chair maker nearly always uses 
birch instead. Seat-frame braces of Ae eighteenth century arc generally 
of Ac open kind, Ae solid ogee-brace being a later innovation. It is 
rare, however, to find Aese original open braces intact, oAer than on 
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important chairs of a kind which vraold have been vv'cll preserved at all 
times. The open brace is not as strong as the closed one, the latter per* 
mitting of being well screwed, in both directions, to the framings. 

Hepplcwhite furniture is more varied than that of Chippendale. 
Thus both the sideboard and the dining-table are familiar pieces with 
the former, but practically unknmvn with the latter. In addition, we 
find many varieties of the writing-table, such as the kidney-shaped and 
the shutter- or tambour-fronted, and such articles as “harlequin” tables, 
■where a concealed nest of drawers rises when a spring-catch is released. 
Both four-post bedsteads and tray-wardrobe begin to multiply, although 
they are not unknown to the Chippendale school. It may have been 
possible that Hepplcwhite, or the firm that bore his name, or the trade 
which adopted hiS manner, were lucky enough to strike a period of 
refurnishing among the “Nobility and Gentry*’; certainly the Hepple- 
white manner became very popular, judging only from the examples 
which have persisted to our aay, and that is more than can be said for 
the Dincior manner of Thomas Chippendale. 
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The shield-back Chairs of ihc Hepplewhitc school vary 
enormously in proportion and quality of detail, and, 
consequently, in value Anything short of the finest 
should be rejected by the discriminating collector Above 
is an enlarged detail of a shield-back where the execution 
of the carving is of high quality. 
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HHPPLEWHITE SHIELD-B.\CK CHAIRS 





HEPPLEWHITE SHIELD-BACK CILMRS 



These Heppleuhitc Chairs appear to have been made 
both for dining- and sitting-room use. ^Vhen in mahogany 
they are generally carved, sometimes inlaid, and occa- 
sionally both. These intended for the dining-room s\cre 
made in sets, often of large nze, as ups-, aids of twenty-four 
liave been found of the one pattern and consecutively 
numbered under the seat-rails. 
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CHAPTER XVlll 

FURNITURE OF THE SHERATON SCHOOL 


HOMAS SHERATON, native of Stockton-on-Tees in 
County Durham, is the last of these eighteenth-century 
designers ^vho jjublishcd books. He was already some- 
what advanced in years when he made liis pilgrimage to 
London in 1790, the fatal year of the French Revolution. 
_ _ He could haiSly have chosen a worse time in which to 

make his great adventure. How much Chippendale, Hepplewhite and 
their schools had owed to the patronage of the brothers Aaamitis diffi- 
cult to estimate, but it must have been considerable, yet in two years 
Robert Adam was to die, and within four the great practice of the 
“Adelphi” >vas to be wound up and to cease. With the guillotine busy, 
commencing ^vith the heads of a king and a queen, and from thence 
to those of tlie aristocracy, old and young, mak and female, with the 
streets of I/sndon ihrongw with refugees bringing tales of horror from 
Paris, tvith the sound of the tumbrils almost in the ears of the English 
populace, especially those of wealth and station (in this respect the 
aristocracy have notoriously sharper can than the democracy), it was 
hardly the time to preach the gosMi of a new style, as Sheraton found 
to his cost. Nor had he much tn his favour, personally. In his fortieth 
year, a man with only his trade behind him (and he am a practical 
cabinet maker), burdened with a wife and a small daughter (blessings 
become burdens under the stress of povc^), with the rancorous and 
narrow disposition of a Narrow Baptist, with no capital and no experi- 
ences of London and its ways (espjxially of the “Nobility and Gentry,” 
who, in any event, bad their minds occupied with far mote urgent 
matters than the furnishing of their bom«, and who were in consider- 
able doubt as to whether they would have any homes at all, for long), 
it would have been a miracle bad Sheraton succeeded, and miracles 
did not happen in the eighteenth century, or at any other time. 

Sheraton’s book, Tit Cabinet Maker and U^oUUrer's Drawing Book, is 
significant in its title. Here we have no Director or Guide, simply a 
Drawing Book, and Sheraton imagined that he could vault into the 
position ofa renowned teacher of drawing to the furniture trade of his 
tirrre. If the trade wanted anythii^ at all, odicr than patronage (which 
must have been lacking somewhat in 1790), they required new designs. 
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Sheraton, in his book (which was issued in parts in 1791}, gave them 
treatises on perspective, the Five Orders, and dra^ving in general, but 
of new designs very few. The Draxiing Book mast have been more or 
less complete before he left Stockton-on-Tees, advanced enough to 
procure five hundred and t^venty-two subscribers, many of which must 
nave been gather^ on the road south,and we can guessthat the journey 
must have been made largely on foo 4 Mth many stoppages. Certainly 

g ost-chaiscs, or even stage-coaches, must have been utterly beyond 
hcraton’s means. 

Sheraton soon found, in London, that the book as projected svas a 
bad selling proposition. The oii^al parts of the first edition ranged 
over the years from lygx to t794, and contained one hundred ^d 
eleven plates and text- A second followed in 1793 (thereby overlapping 
the first) %vith one hundred and nineteen plates, and a third in 1802 
^vith one hundred and tsventy-two. The additions were by svay of an 
“Appendix” and an “Accompaniment,'* and svere larger than the 
nutnoer of plates indicated, as some of the original matter of the first 
edition was curt^ed. 

Sheraton was prindpally a deagner in Ixindon (if we except the 
writing of scriptural tracts and some occasional street-comer preach- 
ing); he certainly made no furniture, as we have no record of Jus possess- 
ing even the most modest workshop at his London addresses, at 41 
Davies Street, Grosvenor Square.in 1793; at 106 Wardour Street, Soho, 
in 1795; and, lastly, at 8 Broad Street, ^Iden Square. Those collectqrSi 
therefore, who seek for actual Sheraton furniture ^viU search in \'ain. 
There is one record of Sheraton's activities as a designer, which 1 only 
discovered four years ago. When the Io%’erhulmc Collection w’as sold 
in New York, in 1926, it contained a piano, made by Broadwood for 
Don Manuel dc G^oy, Prince of the Peace, and presented by him to 
the Queen of Spain. The case vrasofsatinwood, banded with mahogany 
and inset svith >Vedgwood medallions. AccoiDpan>’ing it was a coloured 
drawing, the right-hand comer partly tom away but the name 
. . eratott, Ino: et del:” could be seen. The sketch was dated 1796 - 1 
had no doubt, at the time when I had the opportunity of examining the 
drawing, that it was from Sheraton’s osvn band. It may have repre- 
sented an important commission at the time, to one m Sheraton’s 
drcumslances. 

Hepplewhitc’s Guide had also passed through three editions, in 1 788, 
1789 and 1794, so the last must have overlapped with the DrewingBook. 
There is every evidence to show that Sheraton must have been well 
acquainted wth the earlier editions, as he not o^y helped himself vciy 
firedy, but also made some sarcastic remarks about Hcpplewhitc in his 
Preface. That is only natural, perhaps, at least I have found It so. In 
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many respects, however, and espedally with ch^n, Sheraton did break 
new ground, and, v-ithin the limits of the rectangular back, he showed 
an amazing fertility in invention. He illustrated two designs only of 
shield-backs, neither of which compare with those of Hepplewhitc, and, 
in any case, are in a totally different manner. 

Sheraton’s chain have had a great popularity with the trade, judging 
by the number which one finds at the present day. They are both re- 
fined and decorative, and have the advantage of being much cheaper 
to make than most of the Hepplewhitc patterns. Sheraton is also the 
only one of his date to revert to the old Stuart principle of constructing 
a chair svith the top rail of the back tenoned betiLten the outer balusters, 
in the early Restoration manner. There is no single pattern, from Queen 
Anne to Hepplewhitc, which I have seen, where this principle of con- 
struction is observed; to Sheraton alone belongs the credit for its 
revival. 

There Is very little, if any, distinction between the wall furniture of 
Sheraton or Hepplewhitc. Both probably took the current patterns of 
the trade and embellished them in various ways. It is impossible, for 
example, to state whether a wardrobe or a bookcase is from the one 
school or the other. Both arc alike in one respect. It is possible to find 

E icces of furniture which have actually been copied from the respective 
ooks, and with practically no modification, and the same cannot be 
said of Chippendale and His Dirutor. 

Forgeries of Sheraton pieces are rare, for the simple reason that it 
rarely pa>^ to make them; the price which the cm^nals fetch is not 
high enoueh. At the same time, later c^ies of the nineteenth century 
arc plentifiil. Gillow of Lancaster, the Addons, Edwards & Roberts, 
Wright (S Kfansfield, Jacbon & Graham, Johnson & Jeans, and 
Cooper df Holt, of Bunhill Row, all spcdalizcd in "Sheraton” un^ 
about 1880, when the trade again became depraved by the "pomestic 
Gothic” of Easdake and the "Early English’’ of Talbert, with a few 
other style-atrocities thrown in. These were still the days of the “hand 
shop,” where the “Cabinet Makers’ London Book of Prices” governed 
anci piece-work was the rule, so the distinctions between the original 
Sheraton of 1790-1800 and the copies of 1840-1880 arc often veiy fine 
indeed, and cannot be expl^ned in a book, I have often been told that 
one cannot succeed in the antique trade if one knows too much, or is 
too particular. Perhaps this is true, with Sheraton furniture at least. 
After all, many of these 1880 copies are very antique by now. 
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Seitcts, such as the three above, were usually made to match 
and single chain to form a suite. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
ENGLISH WALL MIRRORS 


HERE are no articles, in the whole category of antique 
English furniture, which are forged so frequently as wall 
mirrors. For the expert, therefore, the subject is one of 
considerable importance, and must be considered in 
detail. 

It may be as well to begin with some attempt at classi* 
: remarks which follow do not apply to all ahke. Before 
proceeding to do so, however, a few words as to the mirrors themselves, 
that is, as distinct from their frames, may be advisable, 

Mirrors of polished metal or silvered glass have always been highly 
«tecmcd from very early times. They were regarded as prized posses- 
sions for three reasons. In the fint place there is no substitute for a 
reflecting mirror; secondly, a silvered glass fwhich is the most efficient 
form) was very cosdy in tne seventeenth ana eighteenth centuries [and 
that which is very expensive is always highly prized, in fact, the trung 
may cost a good (leal ofmoneyjust brcause it fr esteemed); and, thirdly, 
the possession of a costly thing implies wealth in the owner, and the 
next best thing to being actually wealthy is to have that appearance. 

Small mirrors, chiefly from Venice, seem to have been imported into 
England early in the seventeenth century, but the manufacture of 
silvered glass had become an industry in ihh country in the reign of 
William III, as heavy duties were imposed in 1695, repealed in 1698 
at the instigation of the Duke of Buckingham (who was largely interested 
in the Foxhall or Vauxhall factory), reimposed in 1745, and, finally, 
abolished by Sir Robert Peel a century later. 

Apart from these duties, plates of any size were very expensive to 
make, and were generally imperfect. The old silvering was by the 
mercury process, where quicksilver was “floated on the back of the 
glass, adhering only by its cohesion with a perfect surface. Quicksilver, 
being very heavy, would be liable to fall oft if the glass had any irregu- 
larities (and old glass is rarely perfect), and this would leave the mirror 
either fogged or spotted after a while. Added to this, the mercury being 
on the back, any discoloration of the glass would be noticeable on the 
front, and e^ghteenth-century glass nearly always has an unmistakable 
bluish tinge. At the present day the silvering of tmrrors is done by the 
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silvcr-M is used in place of mercury. A good 
been re-silvered, and b/the 
life iSccd^n*'?^’ 1,1 “I*?" papa- up to it and otocrve 

me noticeable at once, 

faker as mtenf s'l done at the present day, principally for the 

knowledge ' ' =*0'^'^ Sbrss svould deceive no one with the slightest 

the b^ of ™ *ntgc sheets, may be gathered from 

field LordCh^?!, V* *7^’ ^“PP^ns to the Earl of Mans- 

W ®”S'nn'* nnd Ptomier Earl of Scotland, two 

prge rrmrors for Kenwood at Hampstead, svith ‘Trench Plates " 7 i 

SS'^riJedlr/f 6 ’m ^ ''™ oatvri W<i ^ 

power than at ^he neef had 3 far greater purchasing 

apart from this the tf ™n (probably more than four times), but 
is rernarkahle cnough^’^'"^ bettveen the cost of the glass and the frames 

and^SSt^ond '“'."T' ot' “"nUy smaU in size, 

lacquer furmture of th^ ''"'ll plain walnut, manjueterie, and 
S^TthTS^^tlSltf™.'’’,??' '? ‘“^'libon, there OT hvo other 
behind, and others whOT"neIS2L“°u 

bead-work is used fi-am.,? pctif'pouit,” stump-work or 

but flatten^ quat^L^U*^®' 

wa^ perpehiated m^the'tShi!!.^^'”^ “ walnut, but after- 

frame u ofsmall section where the moulding of the 

tbe whole r5ldLTb™;rptaX^lS?^“‘,^f “ “ 
in various patterns® and^enlSS ® cut out, on the edges, 

TTie usual arstins at tVif t carved and gilded ornaments. 

w« a gJt eagle ^vith outspread .vings. 
parcel gilt,^but, ofte^*^ "-alnut or mahogany, 

sanded. UsuaUy of anStcctuAl^”^ surfaces 

“i^«d“‘'xrs'eisstr^ 

”1; a°sUg”S’vr.“'d'’"' 

the eighteenth cenmry^w^dS"™*'™'^'^ throughout the whole of 
sometimes of carvine^ore ofi^n r mirrors, with ennehments 

o^ionally, but ra?dy with ““PP’ltt?" ““tl always gilt; 

The distorting effect of .-i ” circular band next to the glass. 

From 1750 to i5?. hut decorative, 
mount, either mad” to hwg on f wKnd bfomm pum- 
g on a wau and ornamented at top and 
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bottom or of the pier-glass hind, with a flat bottom-rail made to stand 
on a mantelshelf or the top of a pier-table. Then RoTiert Adam sets the 
fashion for his Romanesque designs, from 1760 onwards, and his 
classical patterns finally submerge Aosc of the Chippendale school, and 
persist almost to the end of the century. ITic last phase of all includes 
the rectangular frames, with cluster-columns at the sides, small ball- 
comices, and often with painted scenes in the friezes or in separate 
panels above the mirror itself. These arc, properly speaking, over- 
mantels rather than mirror frames, and they originate in the Sheraton 
period, circa 1790, and persist well into the nineteenth century. 

As so many of these old frames arc gilt, a few words as to gilding 
processes maybe necessary. Tsvomctho<&are employed; oil- and water- 
gilding, The former is used for outdoor work or when the gilding is 
closed to damp and weather, as moisture will perish or remove water- 
gilding. This should be remembered, as to clean old water-gilding svith 
soap and svatcr is not the correct method. 

Wth oil-gUding the gold is put on a coating of gold size (which is 
a quick-drying varnish); \rith the water process it is placed direct on 
the p^aration, brushed over first with water. With both, however, 
there is the same underlying preparation, and this varies considerably 
according to the nature of the article itself. 

Preparations are coatings ofwhiUng and size, in the later applicarions 
with an admixture of coloured lead. Detaib intended to be burnished, 
with the agate burnisher, are finished, under the gilt, wth a lead 
coadng known as “blue burnish,” but this is never found in old work, 
where the underlying coat is either red or yellow. 

Gilders’ size is usually prepared by boiling parchment shavings, 
straining the liquid afterwards to get rid of impurities and solids. Much 
of the success of the work depeni on the purity of the size. Thu parch- 
ment size, mixed with powdered London whiting (which is finely 
triturated chalk purified by dutriaUon), forms a paste which is brushed 
directly on the carving or the composition, and soon dries. The surface 
produced is soft, and admits of cutting up, into finer detail, srith pointed 
sticks dipped into water. With modem gilding the carving is generally 
finished, and the preparation applied thinly, but in the old work much 
of the fine detail was actually pul in by the gilder, in a thick coating of 
the preparation. It follows, therefor^ Aat to strip many of these old 
carved fmmes to the wood for re-gUding is to remove thb finish of 
detail, and the result is disastrous. With composition {carton-pierre} 
this does not apply, as the ornament (of whiting, resin and glue) has a 
casting face when it comes out of the boxwod mould, and this cannot 
be improved by “re-carving” in the whidng preparadon. 

The old carving was generally prepared in three operations, of white, 
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ydlow and red respectively. With modem %vork a fourth coating, of the 
blue burnish, is added on the parts which are to be burnished with agate 
tools. . , 

Taking our subdivisions in their order, it should not be mfncult to 
detect a modem, or faked, plain walnut quartcr-tound-secuoa ftamc, 
purporting to be of the Queen Anne period. The wood is always cross* 
banded, and on this cross-cut walnut it is practically impossiblc to 
produce anything which resembles an old surface. An example wUch 
shows signs of sembbing, or “high-lighting,” should be suspected at 
once. The wood back to tiie glass shotdd also offer some indimtion, naf 
on its surfazt, tut in the it is eut at the edges. Old glass is difficult to 
detect, as the mercury process is still used for fakes, allied on glaM 
with an uneven back, which fogs and spots very soon, '^e old beveb 
are also closely imitated. They differ from the modem in being very 
flat (almost as if they had been moulded rvith the glass instrad of bang 
ground with the sand-wheel), with an almost imperceptible line of 
demarcation behveen the bevel and the face of the glass itself. On the 
other hand, very feiv old glasses have survived, and new plates (pro- 
vided they are made in the old manner) do not seriously detract from 
the value of an old frame. 

Maraucterie mitrots, espedally where the inlay has been ^plied on 
an old trame, offer many oifBculties to the expert, as the surface avail- 
able for examination is usually very small. Jt is the marquelene wkiek has 
to be injected, as if this be genuine the rest of tiic frame matters very 
little. On the other hand, if the frame itself^ old, beyond question, 
that is no guarantee that the marqueterie itself is not later, as a genuine 
old marqueterie mirror is far more valuable than a corresponding one 
of plain ^valnut. Much the same applies in the case of lacquer, with one 
ttistinction; it is almost impossible to imitate the old surface oifiie 
lacquer, and inferior work should have very little value to the collector, 
in any event. Rubbish, in any art-craft, can be faked quite easily, as 
there is no possible standard for judgment. 

With the frames of glass, coloured and etched from beMnd, the colours 
themselves, the design and its execution, arc the only criteria, and to 
judge by these alone demands a degree of taste as ^vell as of knowledge. 
These original “Muranese” mirrors (as they are called) arc exceedingly 
rare, and always of the lughest quality. The glass itself was of such value, 
at the time svhen they were made, that it was only commercial common 
sense to employ the finest artists. To have done otbersvisc would have 
been akin to making a rough casting in solid gold, and then leaTnng it 
without chasing. 

The mirror frames of the Chippendale school arc remarkable more for 
the vjgourof the cuttingthan for the logical ^aracterof their designs. It 
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is SO ca^ to forget that Avood has its limitations as well as its possibilities, 
wd this the Chippendale carvers appear to have utterly ignored. Work- 
ing in a style ^vhlch is essentially that of an ornamental designer, rather 
than of a wood\vorker, it is amazing to note how they circumvented the 
inherent drawbacks ofthe material in which they worked. Unfortunately 
for our present purpose, not only is the present-day carver just as clever, 
but the style also, as far as mirrors and frames arc concerned, has never 
lost its popularit)’, even in the days when other Chippendale furniture 
ss’as regarded as second-hand rubbish. Once the design principles ofthe 
style are properly appreciated, and granted a state when the same 
motives arc used continuously from 1750 right down to the present 
day, airy attempt at dating examples of the various periods mmt be 
one of enormous difficulty, largely a matter of intelligent guesswork. 
To explain the subtle differences between a Chippendale frame of 1760 
and of 1860, svhere both have been gilded, and where the time has been 
suflScient for the gold to tone properly, is impossible in a book such as 
this-~or in any otirer. 

Modem ^vatcr-gUding is toned in various ways, the more risual, and 
the best, being to brush over the gold with Vandyke brown and umber 
in riiipentine, sviping off the colour afterwards on the e.xposed places. 
This ^ves the gold the metallic appearance of the old work. In the 
dghteenth century, instead of using the gold-leaf thicker (which would 
have been impossible in practice), it was not uncommon, with the best 
svor^ to doubly and even trebly gild it. The final finish, after the bur- 
msbing of the mgh-Ughts was completed, was to brush over the gold 
with a transparent parchment size, to act as a preservative coating. The 
ageing of sized gold has a very different appearance to that ofthe metal 
when it is left bare. 

Needlework and stump-work mirrois have been left to the last, as 
there is very little to be said about them. Costs of labour preclude the 
faking of stump-work, and modem “petit-point,” with aniline-dyed 
wools, cannot be mistaken for the old vegetable dyra, by anyone with 
an eye for colour, even apart from the mellowing action of time. There 
is one caution, however, which may be necessary. It wm a usual prac- 
tice, at one time, to “restore” these stump-work mirror-frames by 
sticking down the satin to the wood beneath. A frame tinted in this 
way is ruined, as it can never be properly restored again. It is the essence 
ofthe art ofthe stump-worker that his vmrk requires periodical atten- 
tion with the needle, and this is impossible where the satin back is glued 
down. There are fakes, and ruined antiques, and the second is worth 
rather less than the first as a rule. 



Mirror Frame of walnut Mirror Frame of walnut 

inlaid with floral marqueterie. with elaborate pierced pediment. 

These late seventeenth-century Mirrors arc nearly always 
of small size, as glass was not only very costly at this dale, 
but the greatest difliculty seems to have been experienced 
in the making of large sheets. Where the glass has a 
shaped top, it is usually made in two sections, butted 
together with a bevel, to minimise any loss in breakage 
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Late seventeenth-century glass-rramed bevelled Mirrors. 
The fashion for a central plate of silvered glass inner- 
framed with glass sections pieced together appears to 
have originated from Morano, but was copied in the 
DuVe of BueVingham’s Vauxhall or ‘Toxhall” factor)' at 
Lambeth. In the illustration on the right the glass frame 
is etched and gilt from the back. The outside framings 
and tive pedimenta in botK att of caswed giit wood. 
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(1) A lai^e Mirror Frame in the walnut manner of 1705, 
but here decorated with black and gold lacquer The 
pediment is flat, pierced and decorated in the same 

style. 

(2) A type of Mirror which remamed in fashion for many 
years, tvhere the pediment is a flat veneered board cut 
out in various shapes The glass is in two sections, the 

upper one bnlhant-cut on the sand wheel. 
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1‘ilnm'’ "ith English 
alnm »,th gilded enrichmcnls, which was also very 
popular and .he vogue for which e.x.ended ,o 
mahogany jeai,. Frames of .his pa.,ern were generally 
made m pairs, and are \ery valuable 

from ol™ h'“h'‘ fmme as disdne. 

m olhers which appear .o have been .he producl ofa 
distinct trade. 
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Two designs of Frames, one fully gilt, the other in walnot 
and gold. Both were made in pairs. The construclional 
method is the same in both, the glass inset in a 
board with the mouldings and enrichment applied, So » 
is of a type found also in mahogany, and became 
fashionable in Philadelphia in circa 1 750, 
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CHIPPENDALE GILT \ORROR FRAMES 



that the designers (as 
distinct from the 
makers) were not 
practical craftsmen, 
and Me know, from 
the original Direc- 
tor drawings now 
in the Metropolitan 
Museum, that Chip- 
pendale was not the 
actual designer of 
many of the plates in 
his book. 


A comparison between these 
flamboyant Mirror Frames, as 
actually made, with the designs 
in Chippendale's Director (see 
opposite pagel and other books 
such as those of Ince and 
Mayhew, Lock Copeland and 
others, is interesting in showing 
liow the published designs had 
to be modified for execution in 
wood. This inevitably suggests 
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CHAPTER XX 

LONG-CASE AND BRACKET CLOCKS 

H S this book has been written with the idea of supplement- 
ing and reinforcing, rather than duplicating, others 
already published, it is not proposed to enter into a 
techiucal description of long-case and bracket clocks, 
highly desirable as such information may be. Those who 

1 arc interested can be referred to another book,* where 

the whole subject is dealt with in exteiao. There is no space here for 
rc^itulation. 

The intention, in the following pages is to show how these old clocks 
can be forced, altered or vandalized, or, in any other manner, rendered 
undesirable for the collector. The fine period — that is, where specimens 
may be said to possess more than a mere furnishing value— extends from 
1675 to :8oo, but ivith certain large reservations, The foUosving is a 
list of the points which make a clock worthy of the attention of a dis- 
criminating coUector. 

(i) The dial should be signed by a good and recorded maker. 

(i) Both movement and case snoiud be original, plus reasonable 
restoration or replacements; it should neither be vandalized nor 
“improved.” 

(3) The clock itself should be a good specimen of its period. 

(4) It shoidd possess some unusual features. 

Clocks of all periods can be roughly divided into two classes, good 
and bad. At all depraved examples appear to have been made 

which, while they belong to their date (in other words, are not imita- 
tions or fakes), yet possess no more than a mere furnishing value, or as 
timekeepers. 

I have not included timekeeping qualities in this list (although these 
have a definite application, as we shall see later), because when we say 
that a long-case clock keeps good time all that we really mean is that 
the pendulum is adjusted to the correct length, and the movement is 
clean and properly lubricated, nothingmorc. >Vhen we come to clocks of 
precision, those with dead-beat escapements or merciuy pend^ums, for 
example, they come under the heading of possessing unusual features. 

• Enslish Demstu Clocks, by Herbert Cesdwfcy and Malcolm R. Webster. 
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A word or nvo as to timekeeping, although this docs not conccni us 
here very greatly. When \s c arc told that a «^ock “keeps beautiful time” 
what is rcSly meant, as a rule, is that it keeps good arerage time. A clock 
may be exactly right at, say, nine o’clock in the morning and the same 
time at night, yet may have varied considerably in the hours betivccn. 
Variation is a question of temperature, which affects the actual length 
of the pendulum and thus causes the clock to lose or gain as the case 
may be. Tins inaccuracy may counterbalance itself, in twelve or twenty- 
four hours, but a precision clock is one which varies only fractionally m 
the same period. No clock ever made keeps exati time; it cither gains or 
loses, but this is immaterial so long as it does the one or the other, and 
not both. A clockmaker of the old school will have a fine regulator clock 
in his shop, and he isill tell you he knows its “rate.” If you ask him the 
time, he wU look at the dial and tell you to a second, (jut the time he 
will give you %viU rwt be Ike one u-kuk the hands indicate. He knows his 
dock’s rate. It may mve or lose, but it docs the one only, say, two minutes 
in a day (which u had timeVtcping with a really fine clock), and he 
makes a mental calculadon from the last adjustment of the hands be- 
fore be answers your question. 

It is practically impossible, in these da)?, to forge a fine dock, neh 
as those made by the leading maken, Tompion, £^t, Clement, I^bb, 
Qjxare, Gretton, Graham, Dutton, Mudge and others, but deceptions 
arc practised in many other way?. So many fail to realize what a fine 
dock really a, and form their opinion on the case only, which is a very 
unsafe criterion. While it is impossible— or uncommerdal would be the 
better word — to fake a fine movement, \vith its dial-plate punched or 
"matted” by hand, comcr-picccs bcaudfuIJy chased and ^vatcr-gilf, in- 
tricately pierced and carved steel hands, and cnpa\’cd hour and seconds 
ting (in me high-grade clocks dicse are often of solid silver), the cases, 
which arc of oak, as a rule, either \-cncered svith walnut or ebony inlaid 
with marqueterie or decorated with lacquer, can be faked or “improved” 
in exactly the same way as other furniture. In any event, the attention 
should be first concentrated on the dial and mowment; the case is only 
of secondary importance, especially %vilh rcno\vned makers such as 
Tompion, Knibb, Clement, or Quart, whose clocks ^v•erc practically 
all in plain cases. Another point to be remembered is that svith two 
twelve-inch square-dial clocks, for example, they can be transposed 
from the one case to the other quite casi^, and to one unacquainted 
with the case-styles of the two makeia the transposition tvould never be 
noticed. 

Perhaps the b«t way to impart information about the early and 
valuable clocks svill be to take the four points, as stated before, and to 
deal with each separately. 
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(0 Signatures on dials. 

signed in one of three 
'’if “f *'= brass dial plate; (b) at the lower 

&e fadZhTS- ZZ"?' ■’'■ ('=> o- “ »P^t= ovS 

SSr wSh“ 1 I J“* band collet. The first is the most 

““ by the stoning out of a more or less 

fa^mo Wh'' " of attother, such as Tompion, 

dSeZZ. “ material inducement to do so. The methods of 

Sf ,0^1 '' “ '“Po^ore are: (i) by an ejamination of the signature 

nSiZ • “ “'"P^nron ™,tl> another on an authentic dial; (e) by 
vratpr. 5 itV^ °1 ® gilded dial (and Tompion’s dials were always 

in f,tt, the gold runs into the engraving itself, or whether, 

^ has been done before or ajler the dial-plate has been 

i 'vould be an obvious absurdity with an original clock), 

^ study of Tompion’s movements, which have many 
pe^antiK found onJy in the work of high-grade makers. 

L ^°nfusion in terms, it must be pointed out that a “signa- 
m«u’ 'vhich the word is used here, is not a copy of a 

* h^dwntmg, but an engraving of his name, either in script or 
l«ttenng. Tompion often signs his dials “Tho: Tompion; 
Edward East, Court Horologist to Charles 11 , in 
mutt the same manner, thus: “Eduardus East; Londini; Fecit:”. One 
ould have imagined that such explanation would have been quite un- 
nec«a^, but, in the oft-quoted Shragcrcase, there v»-as a “Tompion” 
cuock with a forged dial, and I pointed out my reasons for stating that 
had been pul in later. One of the defendant’s “experts” 
(who began his evidence, by the way, by saying, outright, that he knew 
rwthing about the “works” of clocks) made the amazing statement that 
me name was not Tompion’s signature at all, it was his engraver’s work. 
s*icb a gem his preamble must have b«n quite unnecessary, 
i^t these old makers’ signatures varied on different clocks is as 
much as to say that they did not always employ the same engraver. The 
marvel is not that they vary, but that they do not differ far more than 
mey actually do. Yet there is always something definitely recognizable 
about them. Their names were sometimes imitated by rival makers, 
^‘^tcmporaneously. I have a bracket clock signed “THO: TOMKIN, 
i-ONDlNI. FECIT”, which has all the appearance of Tompion’s work, 
and is certainly of Tompion’s date. Here a deliberate attempt has been 
made to obtain a notonety by a simdarity only of signature. It is not a 
true forgery at all, which is, in itsdf^ a proof of contemporary date, as 
m circa 1700 the Clockmakcrs’ Company was powerful enough to sup- 
press actual forgeries and to punish the perpetraton. 
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(2) Origtnalit/ of movement and case. 

It 13 far more usual to lind ignorant additions, or restorations, than 
actual improvements intended to enhance \alues. Thus, one meets wth 
dials where the original eomcr-pieccs or spandrels have disappeared, 
and have been replaced with oUiers, roughly cast, without ciiasing, arid 
coarsely lacquered instead of gilded. Clock hands arc rarely found in 
original state, espedally the minute hands, tvhich, svhile more delicate 
than hour hands, as a rule, yet, being used to alter the time, arc liable 
to get broken. Tlierc must have been a definite practice, at one period, 
of replacing old hands with others of a later fasnion but of far inferior 
workmansmp, as one meets wiili so many dlab which have suficred in 
this way. Again, in modem times, I have known of so many svatcr-gilt 
diahplates ivhich have been renovated by the clectro-gildcr, and, 
needless to say, spoiled in the process. Tliis, however, is all utter vrin- 
dalism; it is practically impossible for a faker to meddle with an old 
clock in a way which will improve its value. If he attempt to cut down a 
launch movement to miniaturcsUcfthcsc small 7-inch ^‘grandmother” 
clocks arc rare and valuable) he will find he has left no room for the 
going and striking trains. He can add no extra engraving, as the 6nest 
cloc^ of all have practicallv none. Take a fine Tomplon dial, such as 
tlic one illustrated at the end of this chapter, and, after stud>')og It car^ 
fully, and learning to appreciate its delicacy and refinement, its beauti* 
ful nands and corner-pieces, and narrow hour-ring, note how there is 
literally nothing left on which the faker can cxctcisc his ‘‘improving” 
hand. 

With the cases, also, liis sphere is very circumscribed. He can take a 
small bracket-clock ease, of the “basket lop” kind, and veneer it all 
over with fine scrolled marqueterie (which may increase its market 
V'alue quite considerably), but, with a “grandrathcr,” this is a doubtful 
commercial proposition. A really fine ease is very good indeed, in pro- 
pordon and detail, but a second-rate one is correspondingly as bad, 
and it is only these which axe available for this “improving,” and here 
everything is wrong Corn the start. To inlay a genuine plun Tompion 
case with marqueterie, so far from enhancing its value, would be to 
detract from it very much. Marqueterie eases arc not in great demand, 
and their market price is certainly not tlie value of plain walnut plus 
the cost of the inlay. 

One usually finds thoe old eases either in a badly dilapidated state 
or in an altered condiuon, which is even worse. Tlic Engush long-ease 
clocks must l^ve passed through a long period of neglect to have got 
into the condition in which so many were found up to trventy years ago, 
that is, when the attention of collectors was fint directed to them. 
IVe do know, as 3 matter of fact, that the long-case clock fell into dis- 
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repute in the years from about 1740 to 1760, for the simple reason that 
no examples are found between th<^ dates, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that none were ever made, and that this type of clock went out of 
lashion. Actually, the long-case clock never really accorded wth the 
decor^ve styles of 1 740-60, where bold surbases and skirtings were the 
niie; their place was in panelled rooms of the oak period with no pro- 
jecting mouldings. In any event, there is every reason for believing that 
these tall clocks, from the finest to the most mediocre, found their way, 
*'^n^ber-rooms or attics (where they would have been untouched 
by dust and decay), but into low-ceilingcd cottages, and it 
instructive to point out why we do know this, as it affords a 
ORiect lesson in the art of deduction. 

•» clock must stand firmly on the floor, or the pendulum 

>viU get ‘‘out of heat,” and the clock will either not keep time or will 
stop. This implies an even floor, such as few cottages possessed at this 
penod; rough tiles, which were washed with water and a mop, were 
the general rule. One measure of adjustment would be to wedge ^ the 
°^®».and then to screw or nail the back of the case to the wall. To do 
wus, in the ordinary way, one hole only would be necessary, yet if we 
ejwmine many of these old cases, it wml be found that the backs are 
nddled with holes. Why is this? There are two reasons. First, a frequent 
change of position, if not of habitat, is implied, yet this alone will not 
account for many boles in the back. Let us remember now that the 
cottages of the period (that is, of much older date than 1 740, as labourers’ 
dweUings were not built, to any extent, in the eighteenth century, as we 
know from those which remain, in country districts, to this day) were 
generally of wood and plaster, coated with whitewash, or sometimes of 
irregular brickwork. A position being found for the clock, the problem 
was then to get a fixing, either between the joints of the brickwork or 
into a wooden stud. The result would be many abortive attempts, each 
of which would have tobc made through the back of the case, and would 
result in a separate hole. 

Again, with these early clocks, while the cases were not unusually tall 
(ninety inches is about the maximum), there were usually no doors to 
the hood, and the dial had to be exposed, for winding, by sliding up the 
hood on grooves and runners at the back, which involsTsd the raising 
of the hood itself nearly twelve inches, and thus increasing the room- 
height demanded by the clock, when it had to be wound, to nearly nine 
feet. In the majority of these cottages such a height was not available, 
so several things may have happened; dther the base was sawn away 
or the hood-slides removed and me front cut and hin^d tofonn a door, 
but with no inner wood facing being provided for the dial. If the hood 
had a carved cresting (which was the usual finish to early clocks), this 
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would be removed first, and, in the usual %vay, lost. The fact that these 
old clocli came into cottages at all shmvs that they must have cost the 
new osvncrs little or nothing, and, therefore, could have been esteemed 
only as timekeepers, if that. 

“rtie nroofi that these happenings did occur arc evident. It is rare to 
find a sliding*hood ease with its original runnen. I have never seen one 
in nearly forty yean. On the otlicr hand, I have found doicns where 
the front of the hood has been roughly cut and hinged to form a door, 
without any attempt being made to pros-idc a wood bezel for the dial, 
which would be tne worl^anlikc way of making such an alteration. 
Again, it is exceedingly rare to find one of these old docks with its 
original base, in fact, it is doubtful whether any of the stcp*niou!dcd 
plinths wWch one so often finds on these 1680-1710 clocks ever belonged 
to the cases at all. Certainly, in the very few examples which have been 
found with the original bases, these moulded plintns arc absent, turned 
stump-feet being provided instead. 

The lower doors, that is, of the trunks of these long-cases arc alwa« 
of oak, clamped at the top and bottom, and provided with half-round 
“shutting-beads." Being veneered on die front ot-er the damps, any 
breaking away of these must crack the wood on the face, and to restore 
such a floor will involve the re-laying and rc-suriaclng of the veneer. 
Such a catastrophe must have been of frequent occurrence, judging by 
the present state of the majority of these eases. 

(3) 77 u clock should be a good specimen of its period. 

If there were good and bad furniture makers in the eightccnlli 
century, there were certainly fine and poor dock makers. The docks 
of Lancashire and Yoikshire arc huge and bad, and the more elaborate 
th^' arc the less I like them. A rhinoceros does not become a prett)’ 
animal by being overdressed. If one require a dock to keep time only, 
and have a really big space or%vall to fill up, then the Yorkshire clock 
may be ideal, but it will not compare, for a moment, as a piece of 
furniture, with a fine Tompion or a Knibb. Their cases arc quiet, 
refined, of good proportion, and not assertive in any room or witli any 
scheme of decoration. The dials arc nearly ofc>’c-hcight, as a dial should 
be. Big Ben may be an excdlcnt timekeeper, but it is not exactly an 
ornament to a room. The hour-drcles of these early dials arc narrow 
and beautifully enmved; the hour and minute Iiands are not only 
works of art, but they difier as widdy as Mssible, so one is never in 
doubt as to whether the time is 9.30 or 6.45. The workmanship is superb, 
as all mechanism svhicli has 3 duty to perform should be. A German 
“tegulator" may keep as good lime, but it will be always in the clock- 
jobber’s bands. 
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Apart from the refinement, I find a great deal of pleasure in studying 
the de\iccs wluch these old makers contrived so that their clocks should 
be treated \rilh respect. Take the **bolt»and-shultcr’' maintaining 
power, tvhich one never finds on inferior clocks. The power which 
cln\’c5 the mechanism is the fall ofawright, which, in the act of winding, 
IS suspended by the lifiing of the weight on the winding key, and a good 
clock rrill “trip,” i.e. go oackwards. To obviate this, me tvinding holes 
We dosed by shutters, which has'C to be opened by pulling a string or 
dcprcKing a lever, and this puts a spring in action which drives the 
clock forihe few moments it takes to rvina It. Then, again, think of the 
idea behind that apparently clumsily contrived sliding hood in place 
of an opening door. This was devised to foil the careless person who 
usually svinds a clock uiihoui opetfing the trunk door, and who stops only 
when the rising M-eight crashes against the scat-board of the movement, 
and causes the gut line to break, incidentally. Behind the trunk door is a 
rocking catch, something like a piwted slender spoon, which the shut- 
ting of the lower door forces back, and engages the other end forward 
into the hood. It is impossible, therefore, to roue the hood uiihoui first opening 
the trunk door. Then there is the 6i-inch pendulum, which swings once in 
a second and a quarter, found only on clocks of the highest class. I sup- 
pose it is common knowledge, in these days, that a pendulum of one 
metre in length, about (to be exact, 39*1393 inches from the point of 
swing to theeente of graeily of the entire pendulum),^-^^ take one second of 
time to make one swing, la the latitude of London, no matter if the arc be 
one }-ard or one inch. (After my experiences of “clock experts” in the 
Shrager ease in 1923, I began to ooubt if they knew anything about 
clocks, but, perhaps, “the man in the street” may be more knowlcdg- 
ablc.) The mar^n of error, therefore, in the twelve-hour going of a 
clock is an inaccuracy, in pendulum-length multiplied by 43‘20o (60 x 
Co X la), so the initial error, per swng, must be inconceivably minute. 
At the same time, with the sccond-and-a-quarter pendulum (again, to 
be accurate, of 61-155 inches cITcctivc length) the degree of error tvill 
be reduced in the proportion of 48 to 60, as the long pendulum s\vmgs 
only forty-eight times in a minute. . 

Again, there is the problem of duration between windings, in a sinking 
clock. \Vith a ease of a given height, which means a certain distance for 
the fall of the weights and no more, it is possible to gear for the fall of 
the “going” ^veight by leaves and pinions and a shallow release to 
the escape-whed. With the striking train the problem is quite different. 
Here the weight fa lls only when the clock strikes, and, dunng the time 
that the pin-ivhcel revolves, one pin-space for each stroke on the bell. 
Now, the tsvo weights must fall together, more or less, as a clock where 
•Forfurtheretplanation, teeEn^isk Domistis Clackt. 
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the going train had to be tvound once a month and the stoking Iran 
once a week would be absurd- Joseph Knibb soh'cd the difficulty in a 
very ingenious manner. He prowded two bells, of high and low tone 
respectively, a double locking-plate, and a pin-wheel with pins on 
both sides, and the striking was arranged on the Roman numeral 
s)-stem, one blow on the deep bell for the V and two for the X. The 
other numbers tvcrc struck on the high bell, and the order was like this; 

. . . o 

. . O . . , O O O 0 

. . , . 0 O O O . O 0 0 

I n ni IV V VI VII vni ix x xi xn 

It Avill be nodeed that the 4 has here been written IV instead of the 
IIII usual on nearly e\'cry clock. 

On the Roman numeral clocks only the number is engraved IV, and if 
one meets uitli a dial numbered in this way, it may be as well to exam- 
ine it further, as ilus Roman-numeral striking increases the s-aluc of the 
clock materially. 

The distance through svhich the striking sveight falls in the nvelvc 
hours being a matter of bell strokes rather than time (as the weight 
does not fau at all until the dock strikes), ty KnibVs method there is 
an economy of thirty blows In the round of hours, as compared tvith 
seventy-eignt in the usual way.* 

The advantages arc, the possibility of getting the necessap^ falling 
space in a smaU clock \vith a duration of thirty, instead of eight days 
bctucen windings, and the ease with which twelve o’clock can be 
counted, four blo^vs instead of twelve, that is, for those who prefer to 
tell ibc lime by ear rather than by e)’c. 

Another ingenious device, more usual with bracket than with long- 
case docks, ivas the proviaon of a repeating mechanism, generally with 
a pulling string, where the dock comd be made to strike the last hour, 
sometimes with its halves and quarters. Wlh watches, this repeating 
mechanism often extends to the minutes, and, in enabling the wearer 
to tell the time in the dark, it is the eighteenth-century equivalent of the 
modem luminous timekeeper. 

(4) A clock should have some unusual feature. 

Some of these have been already indicated, such as the “bolt-and- 
shuttcr” maintdning power, the “sccond-and-a-quarteri’ long pendu- 
lum, repeating svork, nndy pierced hands, narrow hour circle (prefer- 
ably of solid silver), well-ch^ed spandrels, and water-gilding of dials. 

• It is usual to regard this Romaa-numeta] striking as peculiar to Joseph Knibb’s 
clocks, but 1 have found one, on the caoie cystexn, by Dan Quart, 
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To these may be added “skeleton-dials,” where the spaces between the 
Roman numerals are cut away to shmv the matting of the dial-plate 
beneath, the numbering of each minute, from i to 6o, in the outer ring 
of the hour-circle, and extra duration between windings in excess of 
the usual eight-day. Thirt)'-hour clocks, or those svherc the winding is 
effected by pulling up the weights on cords or chains, especially of the 
long-case kind, are nearly alwa>’s depraved and worthless examples. 

IVhile with “gran^athers” a 6ne plain walnut case is just as valuable 
as one inlaid wth elaborate marqueteric (none but the highest class 
movements are c\*cr found in good walnut cases), the same is not true of 
bracket clocks, where marqueteric cases are exceedingly rare. (There 
arc plenty of forgeries if one is satisfied svilh these.) iT I had to place 
early bracket clocks, prior to about 1740, in their orders of case value, 
other things being ^ual, I should make the progression in something 
like this order, on an upward scale, the cases and movements being 
othersvisc equal. 

I t) Plain black cases, 
s) Ditto, ornamented ^vith chased brass. 

3) Lacquer cases, tortoise-shell and cream being the rarest colours. 

4) Marquetcrie cases. 

5) Cases overlaid with real tortoise-shell. 

8) Cases overlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

Of the last I have only seen one genuine example in forty years. 

I should place the values of long-case clodcs, of exceptional duraUon 
between ^vwidings, in an arithmetic^ progression of value something 
like the foUosving, taking the usual eight-day as (he umt, and assuming 
movements and cases to be othcr'vise equal. 


(1) Eight-day non-striking. 

(ij) Eight-day strildng. 

(2) Month non-striking. 

(2J) Month striking. 

i Si) Three-month non-striking- 

4) Three-month striking. . . . 

5) Six-month (clocks of this duraUoo do not strike, as a rule, for 
obvious reasons). 

(7) Year clocks. 


Rarity increases value, naturaHy. and certani maken clocks are more 
exceptional than othetx. George Giatam. pupJ and favounte appren- 
tice of Tompioa,* made many bracket docto, bnt very few gnmd- 
Ihtheix” indeed A long-casc clock, iiom the hands of this maker, 
• They are baried. in the graye, in Westminster Abbey. 
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therefore, is valuable, but it is to be hoped diat this a\t 11 not be taken 
as an incentive to engrave Graham’s name on a fc^v by other makers 
such as Dutton, Mudge, or Harrison. 

Qocks of precision arc usually of the regulator t)-pe, with dead-beat 
escapements, and pendulums of the EUicott, Gr^am mercurj’ or 
Harrison “grid-iron’ tj’pe,* and are rarely strikers. Plain cases arc the 
rule, either of walnut or, at a later date, of mahogany, but I have found 
one, in a lacquer case, by a small maker in the obscure village of Cuck- 
' field on the road to Brighton (or Brightelhemstonc as it was then), of 
the finest quality*, tvith a dead-beat escapement and a seconds dial 
hehw the hand eoUet, t\hich bas necessitated an inverted anchor-escape- 
ment. I have examined this clock at my leisure, as I have possessed it 
for years, and have it still. 

English clocks arc still to be found in the most out-of-the-way places. 
1 have unearthed spedmens in tiny villages, not only in England, but 
in Spain and in Austria. How they migrated to these remote places is a 
mystery which I do not e\-en endcattmr to probe. I found a superb 
month-dock in a bam, with a fine roarquetcrie case which had been 
“restored" out of all knowledge, but where nothing had been added 
or lost; the case had been taken apart and simplyjumbled together, 
something like a man with his boots on his head and his hat on ms feet. 

This reminds me. being a month-dock, how to tell one in a rough- 
and-ready manner. The eight-day dock has a train of four tvheels from 
main wheel to escape, and winds fiom left to right. Duration, being a 
matter of gearing (it is abo a great deal more, but that does not concern 
us here at present), a month, xrith a leconds dial, has fve tcheels, and, in 
consequence, mustwind &om righi to left. If the dock to be examined is 
cot in its case, and bas its ^vcights detached (one usually finds them in 
this conation), the thing to do is to get a key and insert it. If it turn 
from nght to le/t it is a month-dock, but if it turn from leji to right it may 
he dlhct an eight-day or a three-month. With the latter, however, the 
wdghts would be about fifty-six pounds in wdght, and, in consequence, 
of arresting size. 

There arc not many' dock collectors.! There should be a great 
cumber, as English domestic docks offer a fasdnating field, ?nH one 
where exact knowledge (as distinct from mere opmon, however cul- 
tured) must tell hea\ily in fawur ofits possessor, absence of really 

fierce competition has its admntagcs, therefore; It offers a comparati\-dy 
unecplored field for the one who collects with an eye to the future, and, 
inddentally, Ioto fine things for their own sake. 

•See JTsgKjA Dematie Cleekr. • 

t One trf the most erudite, D. A. F, Wethcffield, died less tbsn three yean ago, 
and his renarhable coUecdon was dispersed. 
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Ly\TE SEVENTECNTH-CENTURY LONG-a\SE CLOCKS 



Joseph Knibb, 

London. 

Eight-day striking 
Clock in oak case 
\encered with wal- 
nut. Carved pedi- 
ment with central 
ball spire; rising 
hood supported on 
spiral click spring 
on backboard. 

The small trigger 
just below' (he dial 
(in the right-hand 
view), with its 
spoon end just be- 
low the base of the 
hood, locks the 
hood itself w'hen the 
trunk door is shut. 

The object of this 
wasto prevent any- 
one from winding 
the dock without first opening the trunk door and thus 
marking the ri«e of the weights when the clock was 
wound. 




Plait numbtr Tub Hmirti ani S€Btnty~tight 



I 2 3 

I and 2 are early examples of marquctericCaseswrithoul plinths 

II is possible that these cases svere made to stand in separate 
box plinths which could be adjusted to the floor by screw 

feet. None of these separate bases appear to have survived. 


Plat/ number Two Hmdrtd and Snenlj^nine 


EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LONG-CASE CLOCKS 



lONO-CASr. Cl.OCKS OF EXCEPTIOWL DURATION 



Thomas Tompion, London. 
Tlirce-monlli Striking Clock; ebony- 
\enecrcd case; bolt-and-shutter main- 
taining power; arched dial. The aich 
isalale detail, and only three with this 
feature are known of Tompion’s make. 
Tlieoncin the Pump Room at Bath was 
made in 1709. Tompion died in 1713. 


Plate number Tuo Haadni mi Eigkly-or 







riate nuTTtbrr Two llmdred and Eighty-lhret 












TUn rROGRESSlOX 01 ENGLISH BRACKET 


CLOCKS 



Basket Top 

Chased and pierced brass basket with fine handle, 
1700.5. 


Plait numitr Tut Hmdrtd tmd Eightj-s 



THE PROGRESSrON* OF ENGLISH BRACKET CLOCKS 



Bell Top, 1730-45. Inverted Bell Top, 

1745-1800. 


There are many other types of cases which cannot be 
illustrated here owing to want of space. The full pro- 
gression is illustrated in English Domestic Clocks. Many 
of the later patterns such as the balloon and the lancet 
cases, with their variants, are not strictly indicative of a 
defined fusion, but persist from the late eighteenth, right 
through the nineteenth century. 


Plate number Two HmJrrd and Eigkty^eight 




CHAPTER XXI 

DISCURSIVE AND CONCLUSIVE 



HAT iashioiu should exist, in antiques as in everything 
else, and that these fashions should regulate current 
values and prices is only natural, perhaps, but as they 
come and go — and come again, very often — it is difllcult 
to refer to them w-ithout the danger of becoming obsolete 
I almost at once. 

In this present year of 1930, and for some years prior to this, satin- 
v/ood had been out of fashion. Thirty years ago it was in demand, and 
realized high prices. Its time may come again, and it is as well to bear 
in mind that, providing the thing be beautiful in itself, and worth col- 
lecting, the absence of a vogue — which artificially inilatcs prices — may 
be to the advantage of the far-seeing collector. There arc other pieces 
which have lost favour for quite different reasons. Thus, four-post bed- 
steads are not desirable articles at any time. The side-rails, secured by 
coachscrews or bolts, especially when the wood is old and rotten (as 
it frequently is), may be hiving places for vermin. Abo, these "four- 
posters” are incomplete witliout draperies of testers, upper and lower 
valances, back-cloths and curtains, all of which modem h>-rienic con- 
siderations condemn, and rightly too. Again, there is the tallboy 
double-chest, where a stcp-la(Mcr is necessary to c.xaminc the contents 
of the upper drawers. Similarly, the tray-wardrobe, which was admir- 
ably suited to the costumes of the eighteenth century, is of vciv little 
practicable value with modem garments, and as America hu largely 
influenced prices by its demands, and as the ^vardrobe itself is a piece 
of furniture which the American refuses to recognize (he uses the fitted 
clothcs-cupboard instead), these eighteenth-century pieces fetch little 
more than second-hand prices. On the other hand, any of these pieces, 
“four-posters,” “tallboy’^chcsls, or wardrobes, ofoutstanding character, 
arc still expensive. The remarks made here onlv apply to those of the 
plainer kind. It may be taken as some consolaUon to the buddmg 
expert that the antique which commands no more than second-hand 

price is not likely to be forged, for obvious reasons. 

A word or two'as to pedigrees and pro«nancc ^y ^ of value. Pedi- 
grees. as a rule, where furnished at all, are usually of the most sketchy 
•dcsciipUon. "A large house in the country” may mean anjthing from a 
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Stately Home to Maidstone Jail. Generally there' is not the slightest 
attempt made to verify such sources. This leads, naturally, to another 
point, the selling by ‘‘planting.” I know of several pri%’atc country 
Qouscs where the furniture is idwayT in a state of transit, coming and 
going. To call the o'S'ncrs dealers would be taken as an insult, but the 
feet remains that furniture is alwajT being sold out of these houses, and 
replaced witli other pieces, presumably bought. There is another possi- 
bility, that the addilioru arc from the siom of dealers, “planted” in 
those houses to satisfy those coliccton who prefer to “buy direct.” They 
are usually “blood brotliers” to (hose who look for worm holes as 
e\'idencc5 of authenticity. 

As wiilr stocks and shares, buying tends to inflate prices, and in this 
respect it is surprising how small the antique world really is. Yean 
ago I ^esv of VvfO colTeclors only of Comins' prints, and prices soared 
amazingly wlulc they were buying, and dropped flat when they ts’cre 
filled up. With the general buyer there is no such danger, as the dealers 
never wiow where to catch him, but the collector of, say. Queen Aime 
walnut, once he becomes known to the trade, uill find prices creep up 
alarmingly; hence the remarkable price-Ductuations which occur from 
time to time. There is the other of collector, he (or she) who seeks 

for the impossible, the pieces which never did and never could have 
existed. class asks not only for the massive price, but for the fake 
into the bargain. Many years ago there were tVkO famous gamblen in 
the early railroad da)‘s in the States, who each piled up fortunes at their 
game, whether honestly or otherwise matters very little here. TTic point 
B that both must ha\'C been of the dasswhich the American styles “hard- 
boiled,” to haiT succeeded at cards. Both these gamblers came from 
the same home town, and they returned, in their later daw, and 
retired, each devoting his leisure to making a collection of English fur- 
mtUTc. There was the keenest rivalry between the two, and, in a very 
short time, they passed the bounds of the possible and began to look 
for the miraculous. Both got it! A tripod table, for example, had to be 
carved ov'cr cvep' inch of its surface before it was regarded as ivorthy 
of thdr “collections,” and if a well-known unique chair existed, they' 
were in the market for a set of the same pattern, with a settee and a 
couple of arm-chairs ihroivn in. That dealers, or fekers, played up the 
one against the other was only infentile commercial instinct. I sarv the 
selected remains of both collections in America only three years ago. 
Both had been “weeded out,” remember, j-et I foimd no single piece 
which had not been “improved.” 1 have illustrated several at the end 
of this chapter to show what was collected in America some forty years 
ago. There was hardly a single outright feke among the lot; the genuine 
article itself could be bought fra- very little in those days. Nearly every 
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f >iecc began on an old basis, but had been “improved” out of all know- 
edge. There ^ve^e one or two coiues of unique originals, such as the 
well-kno\sTi arm-chair in Sir John Soane’s Museum in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, which had gro'wn to a really remarkable set in this collection, 
^d I saw one Chippendale chair, at least, which had been carved up 
on Ihe outside of the back. The lucky purchaser (I do not know which of 
the two it was, as when I saw the “collection” it was a jumble of both) 
must have rejoiced when he secured that “find.” History repeats itself, 
howc\’er, as I saw fakes just as barefaced, but not nearly so fine in 
-quality, in the famous Shiager case of some years ago. 

From this “collection” to the law, and the protection it affords, is an 
easy and natural stage. My advice to those wno seek the aid of the law 
in their “bargains” is the same as that given by Punch to those about 
to "marpf. The la^v demands proofs and even the placing of the actual 
maker in the box is not “proor* to many judges, as they may hold that 
the faker has been biibca to make false statements. I have always that 
famous “Royston Hall Room” in mind, where not only the maker, bm 
the drawings also, were produced in court, yet where the plaintiff 
failed on this point and on every other. To be able to produce the actiml 
maker of a fake is almost impossible, especially in a case against the 
antique trade, as fakers live by the trade and not by the private col- 
lector, and bread and butter is thicker than sentiment. Another snag, 
in the proving of a fake in a court of law, is that the dealer who sells 
rarely buys from the faker who makes. There is always an intermediary. 
Consequently, if one gets discovery of documents, ^ that ^s win show 
is that dealer Brown bought the article from Smith, and one has no 
right to ask for the production oiSmitKs books, and if he be chaUenged 
as to ivhcre &e piece came from, he can easily to give any 

information, and in this he will tove the support of the Bench in mne 
-cases out often. It is far better to buy wisely and Icaw the law alone. 
After all, one can pay an expert a really fet fee, Md 
ably in pocket as compared mUi a law-costs biU. Many of the stncti^s 
apply to the e^orcement of any guarantee mven by a dc^er. 
Who is tS be the judge? Without a well-drawn form of contract, dealers 
guarantees are, as a rule, worth little more than wastepaper pnee. 

A few words may also be said here ateut expem m generd. I know 
one American collector who told me *<= ^rest thmg he had was hi^ 
expert. It took more trouble to “coUect” than all the of art 

he ever possessed. I have seen expert evidence ^ven, over over 
again, v.hich was too inaccurate to be attnbutable to gross ignorance 
o^y. Beware of the expert who professes a knowledge m too many 
branches; as a rule he is ignorant of them all. It takes a hfetime to^ow 
-enough of English fumitoe to become an expert, and I have not the 
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slightest doubt that with pictures, china, siiv'cr, jcwellcr^^, manuscripts 
and other worlss of art, it takes as long. The leading picture experts 
spedaiize, as a rule, in the work of one artist, certainly tlvc work of one 
school, and they would hardly do this if they could obtain as good a 
knowledge of pictures in general in tlic same rvay. They prefer to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the one thing to picking up a smatter- 
ing of many. 

My own ignorance of Continental furniture is abysmal. I can pick 
out a piece of Dutch, German, French or c\’cn Spanish furniture, or 
at least I think I can, but, beyond this, very little. ^Vhy? Because to 
obtain a knowledge of French furniture, for example, one must Uve in 
the country for many years, know French methods, timben, and details, 
be well acquainted svitli the work of the leading ibinisUs, both by study 
and comparison, and know the art of the brass founder and the chaser 
thoroughly. Tlie price which 1 should pay for such experience — lliat is, 
if I could ever acquire it — would be to nun and spoil my judg- 

ment so far as English furniture is concerned. This is only a kindred art, 
the French /Wfltrte versus the English cabmet-maker j whatcan one say of 
thefurniture expert who claims to have a profound knowledge of English, 
Continental and Oriental porcelains and enamels, sviih some such triiles 
as needMvork, tapestry, ironwork, silver, and a few othen throrvn in? 

Collecting offers many possibilities to those of knowledge, taste, and 
pertinacity. There is the pleasure of living with one’s collection (and 
this shoula be both a joy and an education) , the fket that a really fuie 
thing cannot diminish much in value so long as civilization lasts, and, 
to crown all, that fine and rare things must become more and more 
scarce as the yean go on, and thus rise in value. A dealer in stocks and 
shares, srithout experience, would fall a victim to “bucket shops’’ in a 
very little while, yet he can learn Ws lesson qmte easily. ^Vhy should the 
collector of works of art of bygone generations be exempted fram 
apprenticeship? 

Now a few words on the subject of auctions. There are public sale 
rooms of ve^ high and very low repute, but one and all they put a 
clause in their conditions of sale by which they exempt themsdves from 
any liability, due to mis-description or other cause. do they do 
this? Why, when they catalc^e a pi«« as “Chippendale,^’ do they not ‘ 
guarantee it and stand by dicir description? Because, first, to do so is 
not business, and, secondly, they are not infallible, and they kno'V it. 
Therefore, frie buyer at an auction purchases with all faults and errors 
of description and must stand by his barcain. There is no such thing 
as the “guarantee of an auction room,” the auctioneer offers no guar- 
antee of any kind, and, what is more, he says so in his conditions quite, 
clearly. 
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There is another little current fiction in the minds of.many who 
frequent auctions. They have the idea that if they bid, say, fifty-five 
guineas for an article, and the underbidder, at fifty guineas, is a well- 
known and ciroerienced dealer, they have bought the lot dearly to the 
extent of the five guineas, at the most, as the dealer would have given 
fifty. ^Vould he? There is such a procedure as “trotting,” that is, 
encouraging a bidder to go on, and many have an uncanny skill in 
knowing exactly ^vhen to stop, when to “drop it” on the bidder. It 
is akin to “forcing a card,” which is the basis of nearly every card trick. 
Offer the “bargain” to the underbidder at his figure, and see what 
happens. Take off another ten per cent, and try again. One \vill find, 
as a rule, a curious disinclination to “come up to the scratch,” and it 
may enter the mind that, perhaps, the lot belonged to the underbidding 
dealer, and that he was merely boosting his own property. One has to 
reckon with this always, especially when the catalogue is marked 
“Property of a Lady, and Suad^ Properties.” Has anyone, outside the 
closed ring of dealers and auctioneers, any idea of the appetite of a 
modem auction-room? The contents of the Hotel Cecil were dispened 
in ^ttr days. In a good season the turnover of Christie’s may run into 
millions. Think of the insatiable maw which can swallow and regurg> 
tate goods to this amount in a single year. Think,^ also, what it would 
mean if they naranteed each lot and stood behmd their guarantee, 
prepared to refund if necessary. , ^ . 

Speaking of furniture (the subject of this book), and leaving out 
forgeries of china, enamels, tapestries, needlework and a hundred other 
examples of works of art, each (ketory has iB oivn hall-mark, as it were, 
if one can only train one’s eye to recognize it. A maker of bogus Chip- 
pendale,” for example, will employ the same carver, whose hand- 
writing” should be recognizable after a while. With such ttogs as 
frets, inlays and the like (which must be produced in_ quantities), the 
temptation to duplicate must be strong, as the faker is a comxnercial 
man who cannot afford to throw things av^y. The same is true oi his 
patterns. To evolve an original creation implies drawings, templets, 
“jigS)” and possibly modeb, and to pile the cost of those on to the one 
piece is not good business. The de^cr, ^ Ic^t he who reaps what 
rewards are going — will not stand for it. The fake may be exposed, m 
which case it will not fetch even second-hand pnee (very few wll buy 
a fake mth open eyes), and that b the nsk he takes, and for which he 
expects a large reward when he docs “plant something. _ 

^Vith a reaUy good furniture fake the incompetent or lU-equipped 
expert has no ihli.ee whatsoever; he is beaten before he Mrts. But 
really good fakes are costly to make, and therefore rare. ITus is his 
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One should either know or not, and, if the latter, confess his ignorance. 
Yet ihal is not good business — for the expert. That reminds me of 
another caudon, to expert and collector alike: a really fierce price is no 
guarantee of authenticity, and, at the other end, only a dealer in stolen 
goods can afford to sell much under market value. 

^Vhat of the future of the antique trade? AUowng for circulation, 
antiques being bought and thrown again on the market, the time must 
come when the source svill drj' up. Tim day is not far distant. ^Vhat then? 
Is it possible that fine forgencs, recognized as such, may become \’alu- 
able in their turn? Remember it is only while the prices of antiques arc 
high that it pays to make these fine lakes. To “antique" a good repro- 
duction may double its cost. Here is a possibility of the future: the 
collecting of fine fakes. It opens up a viwd prospect! Fanc>' a piece of 
the future being catalogued or described as a “genuine fake; guaran- 
teed"! Fancy the new school of experts which may arise to meet the 
new demana! One can visualize some of those 'white and blue circular 
plaques being affixed to houses and Ac ruins of factories. “Here lived 
(or died) , the noted faker." W. S. Gilbert died many years too 



CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Antiques have their fashions, or periods of demand 
Tliirty jears ago saiinuood in the Hepplenhite and 
Sheraton styles realized big prices, then it fell under a 
cloud, and lias remained so ever since. 

IVhat is more remarkable is that fakes have also their 
fashions, and if one examines the “collections” made 
half a cenluiy' ago it uill be found that many of the 
pieces bear little or no resemblance to anything to be 
found in a dealer’s stock at the present day. There have 
been “collectors” who have demanded the unknown and 
the impossible at all times, but seldom or never have 
they particularized what they did want; they were 
merely on the Iook>out for the unusual — and the very 
c.xpensivc. Fashions m fakes, therefore, only show the 
difference between what satisfied these seekers after the 
miraculous fifty years ago and what is offered to whet 
their appetites for the wonderful at the present day. In 
the following three pages arc given examples of the 
“improved” pieces which were much 
sought after some fifty 
years ago. 
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“Addphi," 131 
Admi^ty, clock at, lao 
Almond vraod, ag 
Altars, edicts against me of, 43 
Altered pieces of furniture, 35, 37, 41 
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Amboyna wood, log 
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Anachronisms; weapons for the expert, 
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"Antique finishes," 7, 109, tio 
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Antiques; demand enhances value, 152 
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obsolete; what becomes of them? 66 
prices and values of. iji 
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which do not pay to fake, 7, 8 
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Apphqui work, too, 101 
Apprenticeship; its value, 123 
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89 

“Ark"; old name for a chest, 19 
Arkwrights, ig, 91, 24, 44, 48 
and carpicnten compa^, 45, 46, 
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Arts fn hGddlcAges emanated from the 
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Aubusson tapestris, too 
Auction rooms, lao 
bidding at, 155 

danger of bidding in, 134. *55 
Average dme, with clocks, 142 


B abi-u* scatooLS, Country, tables 
in. 49 

Bahamas, 112, 117 
Barnstaple, 58 
Beadwork, 136 
Beauvais, tapetries of, 100 
Beds of Restoration period, needlework 
on, 100 

Beech; used for chair framings, 128 
Beetle in wood, 107 
Belton House, 69 
B^n wool, 97 

BiWeal scenes oflen illustrated in 
needlework, 99 
Bichromate of potash, 113 
Biddenden Church, 26 
Bidding at auctions, I35 
Bidefo^, 38 
Bitumen vamishe, 62 
BIbtering of veneers, 89 
Board, shooting. Sti Shooting board 
Boards, joindng of, 70 
Bolt>aDd>»hutter maintainingpower, 147 
Books on faks, difficulties in wriung or, 
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Bracket clock types, 144 
Brackett, OlivCT, 119 
Brettingham, architect, 69 
Broadwood piano; designed by Shera- 
ton, 132 

Btomley-by-Bow, panelled room from, 

4> 

Brussels carpets, toi 
BucUngham, Duke of, 133 
Bullion, 100, 101 
“Burl” veneers, 29 
Burr veneers, 29 


iSl\ETDICT:o.VAlir. TTfS, 113 
CoitwC Afaier and UphebUtft's Dn:P‘ 
ing Book, The, 131, 139 
Caiinet Alaktr'} London Book of Priett, 
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Cabinet maker v. chair maker, 104 
CabineU, square, lacquered, 94 
Cabochon-aod-teaf furniture, 114, tt6 
Cabriole leg; marks arv era, 103 
“collaring” of, 104 
method of making, 103 
skill required in making, 103, 104 
Caning, original, rarity of, 79 
Canvas used for needlework, gg 
Cards used as patterns for needlework, 
98, 99 

Carnation, the favourite flower used in 
early marqueterie, 87, 83 
Carpenter, early, follows traditions of 
the stone mason, 93 
and arkrvright compared, 45, 46, 48 
principal Vioodworker in Middle 

Age*! 

the, 63, 66, 6q, 70 
V. cabmet maker, 38 
Carpenten’ Company, 3 1 
Car>m, work of, m early pieces, 36 
Carving, growing elaboration in seven* 
teenth century, 43. 44, 6t 
machism, S03, 104 
of mirron; usually flnished by the 
gilder, 137, 138 

Catherine, SL, Patron of Coventry 
Guild, 47 

Causum, saiung of, ^ 
their use, 41, 44, 63 
Ce^ Stlably, tabU at, 50 
Cellini, Benvenuto, 46 
Chalr-badt settees, 106 
Chair desigiung, 133, 133 
Chair maker; the advanced trade in 
sevwrtecnth century, 65, 68 
did not always use w^ut in Restora* 
tion. period, 78 
V cabinetmaker, 104 
Chairs, debased pnnaples in, 80, 81 
Cheshire, 64 

development of high back in, 67 
difficulties in exact copying of, 68 
dignity of in early times, 49, 50 
Elizabethan, form of, 49 
Elizabethan, value of, 50 
hoop-back in, 113 
Lancashire, ^ 

multiplicity in causes of evolution in. 


Chairs {coniimud ) — 

Restoration, 81 
sets or pairs, 68 
Shropshire, 64 
Somerset, ^ 
splatsof, 1(5 
varieties in, >35. ia6 , 
Warsrickshire, 64 , 

Yorkshire, 64 ' ‘ 

Chamfer, 56, 57 

Qiantel screens at Bovey Tracey, 43 
at Bramfield, 43 
at Eye, 49 
at Lud^m, 43 
at Ranwonh, 43 
at Southwxild, 42 

defacement of in Puritan times, 
43 

Changed character of pieces, 54 
CSiannel Island furniture* 34 
Chapman & Hail, 5 
“Cheese glue,” 70 
Chanicaiu^yw, value of, 103 
Cheshire chairs, 64 

O^ia and Japan*, Sunituin compared, 
94 

Chip carving, 93, 48 
Chippendale, 36, 114, 116, 119, tat, 
139, 131, 133, 136 
comes to iJondon, ist 
furniture, variety of, 123 
nuTTOTs, 136. 137, 13B, 139 
period, 93, 113 

school, 119, 130, 131, 193, IS3, 134 
style, 1 14, 1 1 6, 120, 121 
style, divisions of, i3i, 122 
OilonrylM SuAettnia, 127 
Christies, 153 

CtuorMilogl^ order of English Fund- 
ture,25 

Church wood%vork, importance of, 31, 
33 

Claw-and'bail foot, 104 
Clement, NViUiam, 17, 81, 143 
diflbid’s Inn Room, 41, 70, 72 » 
Clock cases made in Holland, 81 
cases; usuallyplainwitbgood tnakeis, 
143 

coHecting still a profitable fidd, 150 
collectors, rarity of, 150 
dials, signing ofi 17 
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Clockmakers’ Company, 143 
Clockmakers; import cas» ftom Hd« 
land, 66 

Clocks, characteristics of good, 141, 14a, 
; 146, 147, 148, 149 

classes of, 141, 142 
dead-beat escapement in, 130 
difficulties in forging, 142 
duration between windings 147, 

'14a ■ ' 

forgeries of^ 143, 144 
good and bad in early times, 146 
good; rare, but still to be Ibuad, 
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hands of, 144 

long case and bracket, 141, 142, 143, 
144. H5. *46. 147. *48, «49. 
150 

long case, period of neglect of, 144, 

>45 

long case, reasons for decline In fashion 

w. 145 

long case, sb&g hoods of, 146 
maintaining power in, 147 
precision, 150 
regulator, 150 

Roman numeral, striking in, (48 
signatures on dials of, 17, 143 
unusual features in, 148, 149 
Clubfoot, 104 

Coil springs in upholstery, 105 
Coinadences in the findiag of pieces, 

32 

Colchester, old Siege House at, 58 
“Collaring” of cabnole legs, 104 
Collecting in America, 152, 153 
possibiLdes of future ol, 154, 156 
CoHcctots, t, 3, 13 
types of, 152 
Colours in Ucqucr, 94 
in needlework, 97 
Commonwealth furniture, 61, 79 
Composition ornament, 136 
Construcdon in limber, 22 
of J^ost-Dissolution Gothic, 45 
of various periods, 38 
progression of, 49 
sacrificed to design, 79, 80, 81 
Constructive principles, 80, 81, 82 
Cooper & Holt, 133 
Copeland, 119 


Copy, the late, danger of, 17, 18 
Ccetumes, a guide in estimating age of 
needlework, 99 

Countcrfcsts, improvements in when 
exposed, 4 

Couaterpart in marqueterie, 87 
Counties of England with disdnet styles, 

65 

Coventry, 23 

Drapers’ Chapel in cathedral, 49 
Guild of Qothworkers, 47 
Guild throne at, 23, 42, 43, 46, 47 
St. Mary’s Hall, 23, 42, 43, 46, 47 
St Michael’s Parish Chur^, 23 
CowJray Priory, table from, 49 
CraAs, progress in always pendulum 
tuhion, 67 , 

Crazing of paindng, 128 
Credence, 47 

Cromwell, edicts under, 43 
Cross-sutch in needlework, 97 
Crunden, 119 * 

Cuba, mahogany from, 111, 217 
Cupboard, evoludon of the, 47 
Cuiat’s house, Norwich, 74, 75 
Curl maho»ny, 112 
Cutting of Mards, loss in cutting 37, 
38 

Curved rib panels, 56 


“t^arx aces” of English Furniture, 
U 15 

Darly, Matthias, 119 
Dating of pieces, 30 
Deal, hlemel, 70 

replaces oak; reasons for, 72 
stnpped, fashion for, 75 
Dealers, t 
methods of, 153 

vride knowledge expected from, q, 
>54 

"Decorated Queen Anne,” 114, 115 
Decorators, 6, g 

Department of Forestry in U S.A., 

IIS 

Depraved prmciples in furniture eirea 
1685, 79. 80. 81 

Dei»ngham Church, chest at, 23 
Development of furniture, from simple 
to complex, 19 
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Diab of clocks, Cikes of, 143 
signing of, ij, 143 
types of, 143 . 

Kning tallies, rarity of in early ogt»« 
leenih century, 107 

Dinetor, the; of Chippendale, 36, i»4, 
J2I, tag, 133 

Dissolution of Monastenes, tg. Set flso 
Pust'Dissolution 

Districts of origin of furniture, 31 
Documents relating to furniture, I90 
“Dolly” or pounce; in tnarqueterie, 68, 

87 

“Domestic Gothic" of Eastlake, 15 
“Donkey” of the marqueteric cutter, 
89 

. “Double-lMae” tvrist, 79 
. Dovetailing, 38 

Drapers’ Chapel, Coventry, table iiv, 

U 49 

Dtavtce constmeuon at vanoua penods, 
38 

Drayton Manor, panelling at, €g 
Dro^m teats, 103 

Duxnam Cathedrv, stole and maniple 
at, 100 

Dutch woikmen sugrate to England, 

66 

Dutton, clock maker, 14a 
Dyes, permanence of, 103 
D^ham Park, panelling at, €9 


Embroidery fiame, loi 
End Hood, 30 

England in Plantagenet times largely 
French, 26, ay 

English and French construction com* 
par^, 37, a6 

English Vomeslie Ooeh, 141, 150 
£i4f^ Fumilm from Gclhse to Shet 4 i 3 it, 

195 

£itg^ pjaw'fwr e/ EighUenlh Centtay, 

114, iig 

English Furniture; period of neglect and 
its effects, 1 5 

Engraving of maroueterie, 83 
not Csufid in early H-ock, 88 
Examination of pieces, methods of, 39, 


Exeter Cathedral, Vicars' Hall, 49 
Expm esamioation, faemuke (or, 35, . 
96. 27, 98, 29, 30, 31, 33. 33. 3 h 
‘..38, 37 , if -- 


. .,1.38.3? 

to furniture, must be 


technical, 3, 14, 


problems with old panellings, 74 

33. 34^ 45. 53.^. 68, 101, itt, 
«i6, JS5. »43. »53. >54. *55. ‘S® 
and pseud>«apeTts, 33 
rarity 8, 153 
training of, te 

E}e>ievcls, Japanese and Chinese, 94 


E agle’s bead on walnut fumirurc, 

t04, SOS, ti4, 115 

Eagle’s bead, dctaQ TOrroned &oai 
Chinese, 103 

Ear*pieces to caMoIe legs, 103 
“Early English,” 15 
Earlj English Furn^uri atd Wec^cvfk, 
3' 

East Anglia, original oak in, 43 
East, Edward, 17, 81, 143 
Edward VI, ^cts under, 43 
Eighteenth-century funuture, fiiusb of, 
8. 7 

Elaborate pieces should be suspected, 
r6 

Ehzabcihan chairs, types of, 50 
value ot 49, 50 
Elmwood, 109 


F aee, as a term, 6, 7 

de^tious of the word, 6, 7, 35, 74. 

®5 

not a reproductioD, 6 
larriy a literal copy, 13, 16 
Faked rooms, definition 74 
Fakers arc the real experts, 4 
Fakcis’ mechods, 10, 11, 13,41,44,45, 
62, 63, 75, 76, 89, ^ 105, 107, 

108. z93, 124, 196, 197, 128, 13S, 
«39. >55. *56 

Fakes cannot be illustrated m photo- 
graphs, >*>, 11, J9, 53 V 

classes of, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
detecdon of, 9, 10, ii, 87, 63 
difficultim in describing, 124 
^^cq1u 9 In the dctecQon of, t 
in chairs, >d 8, tog 
in clocks, detection oli 143 
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Fakes (eonJuiueJ ) — 
in marquetene, 89 
in needlework, 97, g8 
infinite variety of, reasons for, 17 
often illustrated as genuine exaioples, 
53. 54 

rarely made outright, g 
Faking, commercial considerations in, 4 
ethics of, 73 

Fashions, Quid state of in early eigh- 
teenth century, 105 
in antiques; efiecB on values, 151 
in English furniture, importance of, 
*5. t6. 30, 67 

“Feathers” Hotel at Ludlow, a6, 4a, 75 
Ferolia Gutarunni, laj 
Fiddleback mahogany, tta 
Finishes, original, 82, 113 
Fire, Great, of 1666; its effccu, 58 
“Flair," useless in detection of^es, i, 

Flat^yant^’o^c, 48 
Forgeries in Chinese work, 94 
Formula; for expert examination, 35, 
96, 97, 98, 99, 30, 31. $9, 33, 34> 

^ 35.3^37,38.39 . ^ 

Foui'post beds, decline in demand lor, 
199 

“Foxhall” iketory, 135 
France, ^VilliaIn, tsg 
Fnn;ois Premiere style, 56 
Fren^ and English construedon com- 
pared, 97, 38 
French Gothic, 97 
French polishing, €3, 83, 109, ti3 
French Revolution, 131 
Frets and firetwork, 113 
cut in layers, 113, 114 
lamination of, 113 
Fruit woods, 30 

Fvilford, Great. &* Great Fulfocd 
Furniture bought by millionaires oficn 
not genuine, 13 
and woodwork in churches, 36 
antique; export to America, 3 
antique, fashions in, impo^nee O^ 
13, ifi 

antique, made primarily fbr use, 

antique, scarcity of at present day, a 
early, original scarcity of^ x 


Furniture {conlinued ) — 

“improv^" pieces, 34, 35, 63, 105, 

134 

“marriages” of pieces, 33, 68 

perfect, definition of, 66 

“planting" of, 39 

s^cs, divisions 10, 44 

trade, divisions in after 1530, 19 

tradiDons in, 38 

types, 106, 107 

types, evolution of, 106, 107 

im£)keab!c, 33 

unusual, duplication of, 33 

valuable details 10, 33 

values, 32 

worm in. See under Worm 


G asirick, DAVID; his furniture, isi 
Gauntlets, stump-work us.^ for, 
too 

Gelfrye Museum, 32 
Gtntwnan end Cehvt Makert' Dineier, 36, 
114, i3t, IS9, 133. Set ebo "Dirie- 

Genuine ennaues often condemned as 
spurious, 65 
Gesso, 44 
Gilders^ size, 137 
Gliding processes, 137, 139 
preparations for, 137, 138 
Guiows ofLancaster, >36, 133 
Glass, silvered, cost of m eighteenth 
century, 135, 136 

Clue, fallacies regarding, 30, 70, 71, 
73 

“cheese," 70 

how prepared m early times, 71, 72 
its uses, 66 

perfect, not invented, 7t 
Gluing, tiieory of, 71 
ofveoeers, 88 ' 

Gobelins, tapestries of, 100 
Godoy, Don Manuel de, piano made 
for, designed by Sheraton, 132 
Gothic design, basis of, 48 
Flamboyant, 48 

Post-Dissolution, 21 
tables at FulTord, 49 
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Gothic {eontiraud ) — 
tables at Penshu«l, 49, 50 
tables very rare, 49 
^vainscotinp, 55 

Graham, George, clock, maker, 145, 
149 

Grail, the Holy, lao 
Great Bealings in SuiTolk, 31 
Great Britain, population of in J750, a 
population of in 1800, i 
Great Fire of 1686, 58 
Great FuJIbrd, table 
Gretton, Charles, clock tnakcr, 143 
Gros-point in needlework, 97, tot 
Gwdf of Hepplcwhite, 13a 
Guild throne at Coventry, 33, 4a, 43, 
461 47 

Guilds, early, powers of, at 


H ALF'TDiBEii imitated with black 
p^t, 4a 

Hardware on lacquer pieces, 94, 95 
Harewood House, tsi 
Hayte, til, X17 
Heal, Amk^e, 132 
Hepplewbite, itg, taj, 131 
cwn, fine character of, laS 
furniture more varied than Chippen* 
dale, lao 

inby divided under, ia6 
period, i 13 

school, laa, 195, lafi, 197, 198, tag 
style, divisions of, 133, ia6 
furniture, tafi 
Hepplewhitc’s Gutdt, 139 
Hi^aniob, lit 

Historical aspect of English furniture, 
unportance of, 15 

Histoiy of a nation’s handicrafU the 
history of a people, 13 
Hobbies; their vocabularies, 6 
Holland, importadon of hirroture from, 

27 

tapestnes from, 100 
Holy GraB, the, 120 
Honduras mahogany, 28, 112 
Hoop'back on chairs, to6, 113 
Huchiers; mediarval name for ark- 
wright, 19, 24 

Huxley, T. H., Professor, no 


I uiD.'nrii, table from, 49 

“Improved” fumityre, 34, 35, 63, 
105. 194 

Ince & Mayhew, 119, 121 
Inlay, definition of, 86 

revived under Hepplewhitc, 126 
Ipswich, Sparrowe’s house at, 75 
“Irish Chippendale,” 115 


J ACXSON AND C1UIIAU, 133 

Johnson, Thomas, doigner, rig 
Jcrfimtone & Jeans, 133 
Joiner, 19, 65, 66, 69 ^ 

Joints in wt^, rubbing together, ^o, 
71 

in wood, difficulties in making, 71 
Jones, Inigo, 69 
“Joyner" or joiner, 19 
Jggtam rrgta, 77 
Juslau nigta. 77 


K ssrr, wiLLiAU, 69 

Kenwood, Hampstead, 136 
KTiang H'si, ^ 

Kiogwvod, 39 

Knee of cabriole leg, 103 

Knibb, Joseph, do^ inakeri t 7 > 

143, 146 

Roman numeral, striking of clods 

t>y. *4® 

KniTe-and-hapuaer method of Inbying 
manjueterie, 66 
Kiufe-cut veneer, ug 
Knowledge, general, ofren inadequate. 


L abour, bws regubtlng, in early 
times, 31 

Labour, poorly paid in eighteenth cea- 
tury, t83 

Laburnum wood, 29, 109 
Lacquer, Chinese, 93, 94 * ' 

cdouis of, 94 

difficulties in obtaining knoivledge of, 
96 

eLotidty of the term, 95, 96 
English, definition of, 93 
Japanese, 93, 94 
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Lacquer (continued ) — 

Oriental, is insoluble, 93 
pieces, hardware on, 94, 95 
qualities of, 95, 96 
restoration ofi 95 
the native gum, Tst, 93 
work, 95, 94, 95, 96 
work, divisions of, 93 
work, localities of, 93, 94 
work, Oriental, 93, 94 
Laminations, 113 
Lancashire chairs, 64, 65 
Langley, Batty, 119 
Large panel in woodwork, the, 56 
Late copies of furmture, danger of, 13, 
18, 30. 44 

Lavenham, Guildhall at, 57 
Law cases dealing with fakes. See 
Shrager 

regarding antiques. See Shrager 
Laying ofveneen, ag, |o. 88 
Legends regarding antiques, 75 
Legh, Sir Fien; builds Lyme Park, 

Leoni rJnnfds Lyme Park, 1755, 75 
Leverhulme, Lord; sale in New York, 
13? 

piano in tale at New Yoek, designed 

5 ’ Thomas Sheraton, 13a 
bid panelllag, 36, 59 
Lion mask on fuTTuture, 105, 114, 115, 
it6 

Localities of furniture, 31, 64 
Lock, designer, 119 
London-made furniture, iS 
London Trademen's Cards, laa 
Lopcrs; of draw-tables, 49 
Low Countries, traditions imported 
irom, 81 

Ludlow, “Feathers” Hotel at, 26, 42, 

development of, 56, 57 
I. iimi Tipr, the trade of Qie, 43 
Lyme Park, Cheshire, 55, 75 


M Acqroro, PERCY, 51 
Madeira wood, 1 12 

Tilahogssy, kinds used in cid Lamibsre, 
3, 14, 28, III 

duties on and effects of, 112, 117 


Mahogany (eontimted)—- 
e«ly, description of, m, 112, 113 
figure in, 112 

firtt used for furniture, 112 
furniture, in, 1I2, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 117 
oripns of, in 
staining of, 113 

Maiotaining-power in docks, 147 
Maniple and stole in Durham Cathe- 
^1, 100 

htansficld, Earl of, igG 
Manwaring, Robert, 119, 122 
Maple & Co., 119 

Matqucttrie, 78, 85, 8S, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91 

carnation thefavourite flower in early, 
87,88 

chopped-in kind, 86 

counterparts in, 87, 90 

cutter's “donkey,” 89 

cutting desenbra, Bti, 87, 88, 89 

definition of, 66 

dying art in England, 85, 86 

engraving of, 88 

evolution of, 69, 90, gi 

lakm in, 89 

iaktog o(^ 65, 86 

intricate character of early, 67, 88 

kiniis of, 89, go, 91 

laying of, 88 

master-pattern in, 86, 67 

oeiv methods in cutting of, go 

old and modem, 83, 86 

original, rarity of, 85 

place of in EngLsh tumiture, gr 

prickings, 88 

ieviv«l by the Sheraton school, 88, 
113, 126 
saw, 87. 89 
secrets of, 88 
shading of, 87 

the taste for ornamental woods, 109 

undeicuts in, 87 

use of the pounce, 86, 87 

vogue for, 89, 90 

“Marriages’' with furniture, 33, 68 
Master-pattern in marquetenc, 86, 87, 
97 

Maza-wood, 29, tog 
hlazer bowls, 120 
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Medullary ray of oale, ao, 41, Ga, 
ray of oak darkened by the laker, 

41 

hfemel red deal; iu early use, ao 
Mercury lilvcring, 136, 138 
Metr^yslitan Museum, New York, 45, 

MSton, designer, iig 

94 

Mirrors, English svall, 135, 136, 137, 
i38> >39 

classifcadon ol^ 135 
duties on, 133 

early, 135 

early, costly, 135 

from Venice, 135 

large, cents of, 133 

marqueterie, 138 

methods of ^verisg, 135, 136 

Muranese, 138 

types of, 136, 137 

Vauxhall factory for making of, 

135 . 

Modem indications in (^es, 3 
addldoBS to old flirmcure, 3 
Monypenny pew in Ilolvenden Churcb, 
20, 32 

Mortise^Dd'teeott, a3i 38 
Mudge, Thomas, do^ maker, 142 
Muranac mirrors, (38 
hfuseum pieces, 16 


N ationautt of pieces, importaoce oC 
26,27, 28, 45 

Kadonalicy of pieces aHects values, 
*7 

Needlework, 97, 98, 99, 100, loi, 
102 

faking oj; 97, gg 
importance of, 97 
indicacons of frilung, 99 
mirrors, 139 

old, on cam tables, 98, 99 
old, purpose of, 98 
old, qualities of^ 97, 98 
old, sdk used in, g8 
old, stitches used in, 98 
variety 0^ 98, 100 
Ncttlefold screws, 36 


Nevrtoo, Lady, 75 

Norton, Eardley, clodc jnaker, 120 

Norwich, Curat’s House at, 74, 

NostcU Priory, furniture at, 121 


O AC, case-hardening of, 42, 75 

fumitnie, daboratc, to be sus- 
pected, 63 

furniture, list of types, 64 
iiinuture, little vancty in, 64 
furniture, localities of, 64 
fumitoic rarely found in ori^nal 
condidon, 41 

fiimlture, types unknown at the 
period, 64 

not necessarily superseded by walnut, 
61 

old, wiD warp tf sawn, 42 
original finish of, 41, 42 
probably painted 10 early times, 41, 
42. 4?. 44, 

quartering of, 20, 70, 7* _ 
moms, hypothedeal origius of, 34, 

55 . . , e 

moms, orinnal. cohesion in design of, 


sphiting Of riving of, no, ^ 
the construedon^ wood for walnut 
and mahogany pieces, 6r, 78, 
81 

tbc general wood for furniture in 
Tudor period, ao 
varieties oQ 14 

“Ocean f^ure” in mahogany, iia 
OckwcUs hlanor, Berks, ciedence at, 
31 

Old furniture and woodwork part of the 
iiisiory of a country, 44 
Old wives* tales tegarding antiques, 75 
Olive vrood, lOg 
Original condition, 41, 42 
condition of upholstered furniture. 


surfaces, g, to, 26, 82, no 
work, spontaueity of, 44 
“Original state,” 26, 62, 63. 67, 73 
Output; its effect on evolution, 66 
Overton, designer, tig 
“Oyster pieces,” 29, 78, 109 
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P AIK, W. AND J., 119 
“Painted cloaths,’! 55 
Painting oTHepplcwhite fuitdture, 157, 
128 

of oak darkens medoUaiy ray, 41 
of oak furniture, 6 1 
of oak general on Coatment, 45 
ofoak is early times, 41, 42, 45 
of oak panellings, reasons for, 72 
Paintings on walls, m 
P alladian manner, 09 
Panel, large, sudden appearance 
69 

large, in Englisk woodwork, 69, 
76 

large; new methods adopted, 70 
Panelled rooms, high prices paid for, 

Pane^Eng; art known in very early times, 

Pan^gs, M, 55. 56. 57. 58. 59 
county st^a in, 57, jS 
old and new methods ofconstructioD, 

Pan^, p^ter type, 69 
“Parchemin” pnels, 57 
Par^nettne, 70, 

Por^I, ISO 
Paitorino, des^er, 119 
Paw foot, 105 

Pedigrees, 38, 39, 50, 39, 75, 76, 120, 

tSt. «5a 

Peel, Sir Robert, 135 
Pendulum, dock; its laws, 142, 147 
Fcsdulum*kiuio<ut veneers, 29 
Pergolen, artist, 119 
Persia Indica, 1 1 1 
Peeshore Abbey, diest at, 23 
Petit-point, 97, lol 
pje carpets, loi 
of velvets, loi, 102 
Pit-sawyer, 19 

“Hanting" of pieces, 39, 152 
Plate tracery, 23 
Pohs^es, shellac, 62 
Poll^rf woods, sg, log 
Pollock, Sir Edward; lus Judgment, 
74 

Population in Great Britain in <750, 


Pnst-dssolution Gothic, 21, 23, 44, 
47 

Pounce, use of in marqueteric, 85, 87 
IVe-DissoluUon period, 23 
Price conridesado&s in ^ung, 7, 8 
IVices, inflation of, 152 
of antiques no proof of authenticity, 

156 

Primitive character not necessarily an 
indication of early date, 21 
Problems of localities of furniture, 

3* 

Progress in crafts always in pendulum 
fashion, 67 

IVovenance of furniture, ISO 
Provincial-made fumiiure, iB 
Puritan fashions, 6l 


Q das£, dan, dock maker, 17, 81, 
142 

'Quartering ofoak, 20, 70, 7* 
QueenAnae, 107, t2o 

R iuosurv WANoa, paoellingat, €9 
Rasp, the. 104 
“Rag^’ of saw in cutting, 87 
Reniussaoce in England, 2t, 2a, 34, 35, 
56 

Renovations, 36, 37 
Reproduction not a take, 6, 7 
Restoration chairs, spontaneity in de- 
sign of, 80 

‘'RestoratKms,” 41, 62, 68, 124 
Richardson, designer, 119 
Riving iron or “thrower,” 20 
of timber, importanoe o^ ao, 65 
Rolvenden Church, furniture in, s6, 

32 

Roman numeral striking of docks, 148 
Rood screens, 46 
lofts, 46 

Rooms, oak, from Bromley-by-Bow, 41 
o^ from CUSbid’a Inn, 41 
oak, made up, 73, 74 
Rotary-cut veneen, ag 
Rotfaerwas, Hereford, room at, 78 
“Royston Hall,” room from, 54, 73, 
»53 

Rye, Sussex, 58 
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S AFFRON WALDEN MusCUm, 55 

St. Catherine, patron s^t of Cov- 
entry Guild, 47 
St, John of Bletsoe, lAjrd, loi 
St. Mary’s HaU, Coventry, 23, 42, 43, 
46. 47 

St. Michael’s Parish Church, Coventry, 

23.46 

“Salting” of caustics, 44 
Samplers, 99 

San Domingo mahogany, 28, txi 
Sand-burning in marqueteric, 87 
Saplings cut for veneers, 29. Set “Oyster 

Satin the usual base for stump-work, 
99. ‘“i 

Satinwood, 127 
Satyr-mask funiiture, 114, ti€ 

Saw-eut veneers, 29 
“Scratcher,” the old tool for making 
mouldings, « 

Seasoning of timber, a 
Seddon Sns & Shadueton, tiS, 133 
Settees, chair-back, 106 
Shearer, cabinet Buker, tao 
Shellac polishing, 62, 82. 109 
Sheraton, Thomas, comes to London 
ihm Stockton-oo-Tees 1790, 131 
Sheraton, 113, iso 
chain, 133 

chun, coostTuedoa of, 133 
chairs, rarity of the sldeld-back form 
in, taS 

furniture; none exists, {32 
furaitUTe', lanty of forgerin, 133 
lus addresses io Loudon, 132 
his deagn for a {nano, 132 
only a designer in London, 132 
s^ool, 88 
van furniture, 133 
Sheraton’s book, subscribers to, 132 
Shield-back on chain peculiar to the 
school of Hcpplev-mte, 126 
Shooting board, the, 71 
Shrager, Adolph; ease in Law Couns 
in 1923. 54. 73. 96. »»®. *43. 

*47. t53 

Shrewsbury, old houses at, 42 
Shtopsluttt chairs, 62 
Sideboard, evolution of the, 

Signatures on clock itials, 143 


sole used in needlesvorl, 98 
Slasg, value of, 6, 7 
Slide-rest on lathe, 79, 80 
Smooth cabriole leg, 103 ; c 

borrowed from ^tch sources, n 
Soane Museum, 153 
Solomon and Queen ofSheba in nee 
work, 99 

Somersetshire chairs, 62 
Spade fewt, 104 
Sparrowe’s House, Ipswich, 75 
Spencer, Herbert; 80 
Spiial turning, 79, 60 
^hioned by hmid belbrc 1G60, 75 
“Splash-figure” io oak, 41 ^ 

Splats of ^irs, 1 15 * 

Splitting of timber, importance of, 

65 

Spokshav^ the, 104 
Springs, coil; used for upholstery, 
SoLffo^blre pottery in Ouppend • 
style, 122 

Stole and maniple in Durham CaC 
dial, too 

Stone and w ood compared, 22 ' 

Strippers; their use, 41, 73 ’< 

Stump-work, 97, 98, 99, too, 101, f 

136 

described, 99 

mirrors, 139 • t, 

satin usual base for, 99, too 
Used for gauntlets, lOo ^ 

usually is form of pictures, too 
Substitution, danger ot, 39 , 

Suriaces, original, 9, 10, 28, 82, Ito' 
Swieteida Mohagom, III 
Sycamore, 78 ■. 

^item ef Hmjehold Fumibire of Ince 
Mayhew, 119, 121 


T ables, draw-, 42, 49 

trestle form, 49 ' 

Thdcma, Alma, 26 
Talbert, Bruce J.; his “Early Engl^ 
^ *33 , 

Tambour frame in necdlevcork, tot 
Tapestries, 8, 99 

Technical knowledge necessary for tl 
3, >4 

Tsnplets, 103 
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S AFFRON WALDEN MuSCUin, 55 

St. Catherine, patron saint of Cov- 
entry Guild, 47 
Sc John of Bletsoe, Lord, loi 
St. Mary’s Hall, Covcnt^, aj, ^a, 43, 
46, 47 

St. Midiacl’s Parish Church, Coventry, 

23. 46 

“Salting” of caustics, 44 
Samplm, 93 

San Domingo mahogany, a8, lit 
Sand-hurtMg in marquctcrie, 87 
Saplings cut for vencen, ag. Ste “Oyster 
pieas” 

Sadn the usual base for stump-work. 


99. 100 

Sadnwood, tay 
Satyr-mask furniture, 114, it6 
Saw-cut veneers, ag 
“Scratcher.” the old tool for making 
mouldings, 59 
Seatonliw of tis^r, g 
Seddon Sons & ShaekJecon, ts6, 133 
Settees, chair-back, 106 
Shearer, cabinet maker, tao 
Shellac polishing, 63, 62, log 
Sheraton, Thomas, comes to London 
from Stockton-oa-Tees 1790, 131 
Sheraton, 113, iso 
chain, 133 

chairs, consmiedon of, 133 
chain, rarity of the shield-back form 
in, 136 

furniture; none exists, 133 
furniture; rarity of forgeries, 133 
bis addresses in X^indon, 133 
lus derign for a piano, 133 
only a desi^er in London, 133 
school, 88 
wall furniture, 133 
Sheraton’s book, subscribers to, 133 
Shield-back on chairs peculiar to the 
sdiool of Hepplewnitc, 126 
Shooting board, the, 71 
Sbrager, Adolph; case in Law Courts 
In >923. 54 i 73. 96. n6, 138 , 143, 
147, 153 

Shrewsbury, old. houses at, 43 
Shropshire chairs, 62 
Sidebesard, evolution of the, 139 
Signatures on clock dials, 143 


Silk used in needlework, 98 
Slang, value of, 6. 7 
Slide-rest on lathe, 79, 80 
Smooth cabriole leg, 103 
borrowed from Dutch sources, 103 
Soane Museum, 153 
Solomon and ^een of Sheba in needle- 
work, 99 

Somersetshire chairs, 63 
Spade foot, 104 
Sparrowe’i House, Ipswich, 75 
Spencer, Herbert, 19, Bo 
Spiral turning, 79, & 
fashioned by hand before 1660, 79 
“Splash-figure” in oak, 41 
Sprats of chairs, 115 
Splitting of timber, importance of, 40 , 
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Spokeshave, the, 104 
Springs, coil; used lor upholstery, 103 
Soffordshire pottery in Chippendale 
style, 133 

Stole and maniple is Durham Catho* 
dial, 100 

Stone and wood compared, as 
Strippers; their use, 41, 73 
Stump-tiork, 97, 98, 99, too, lOl, 102, 
136 

described, 99 
mirrors, 139 

satin usual base for, gg, 100 
used for gauntlets, lOo 
usually in form of pictures, 100 
Substitution, danger oL 39 
Surfaces, original, g, 10, 36, 82, no 
SitieUnia Mofugoni, ill 
Sycamore, 78 

Sjstem of Hmuthold Furraturi of luce & 
Mayhew, iig, tsi 


T ables, draw *-, 43, 49 
trestle form, 49 
Tadema, Alma, 26 

Talbert, Bruce J.; his “Early English,’* 

133 , 

Tambour frame in needlework, loi 
Tapestries, 8, 99 

Temnlcal knowledge necessary for the 
expen, 3, 14 
Templets, 103 
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Tent stitch, 97 
Thuja wood, 109 

Timber merchants, value of in study 
of timbers, 28 
shrinkage in, 56, 7a 
used as ships’ ballast, iii, tia 
“nnibers, knowledge of indispensable to 
the expert, 14 

old, liability to warp if cut, g 
study of, 28, 116, 117 
thicknesses of, 37, 38 
limekeeping, 141, 142 
Tompion, Thomas, clock maker, 17, 
81, 120, 14a. 143. 146, 149 
iool chests, elaborate, 22 
Twls, importance of, 36 
in early times, 20 

modOT and old compared, 14, tj 
prtwded by the shop, 22, 23 
rari^ of in early da;^, 23 
Toothingplane, 30 
“Top*sawyer,” 19 
Torregiano, Pietro, 22, 46 
Trades of the woodworker, divisions of, 
ig, 2t, 65, 66 

Traditions, trade, imporuQce of, t4, 

*5.21.22,38.70 

Translation of pieces from one county 
_ to anothw, 3t 

Tripod tables; how “unproved,” to, 
12^ 

‘Trottmg” at auctions, 155 
Trf, the native lacquer of China, 
^93 . . 

Tuming of woods, difficulties in, 65, 
66 

Tusk-tenons on draw'tables, 42 

Twain, Mark, i J 7 

TwisC-furm'ng, 79, 80 

Types in English furniture, origin of, 

15 

of furniture, 35 

of furniture which never existed, 55, 36 


•^FPORO CHURCH, pew-ends in, 26, 

Undercuts in marquetcric, 87 
Unfakeable furniture, 3a 
Unusual, duplication of the, 32 
Upholstery, early, 105, 106, 108 


V AtOASLE details in furniture, 33 
Values of furniture, 32 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, ^ 

Varnishes, 82, 109 
original on oak, 62 
removal of with alcohol, 62, 63 
Vauxhall glass factory, 135 
Veneer pins, 88 
Venecia, blistering of, 89 
knife-cut, 29 
methods of cutting, 29 
pendulum-knife-cut, 29 
lotary-eut, 29 
saw-eut, 29 
Veneering, caul, 70 
era of, 66, 70, 78, 112 
hammer, 70 

principles of, 81, 8a, 88, 89 
sand'bag, 70 
sham olVSo, 8t, 8a 
Vican’ Hall, Exeter, sg, 57 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 41, 44, 
, 49 . 50. 55 . 72, 95 . lot. tar 
’ Vine” panels, 57 


T ArACSZR, SICKAKC, 120 

VV Wainscetings, 57, 58 
WaioscoUngs begin as dose-boardings, 

do^not appear before sixteenth cen- 
tury. 55 

early, hxing of, 58 
Wall paintings, 33 
Wallis, N , designer, 120 
Walnut, American, 77 
burr, 77 

chairs, fragile character of, 78, 79 
chairs frequently restored, 78, 79 
chain, usually caned, 79 
classes of, 77 
English. 77 

English and Low Country, 27 
6ist planted at Wilton Park 1565, 

French, 78 
fumituTc, plain, 62 
importance of nationality of in judg- 
ing pieces. 77 ^ , , 

imported in log and plank, 27 
lu^n, 78 


INDEX 


^\'alnut (canlwtttj)— 
mild limber compared wih oak, 78 
natiw of Penia and lllmabyaj, 77 
pieces, charming character of, 83 
Spanish, 78 

lupenedcs oak for furaSttire, fit 
>\'arMickshire chairs, C4 
•*^Vatlle^nd-daub,” 55 
^Ya^•e moulding, 113 
IVcar, an unsafe cnicrion in judging 
antiques, 14 

^\'edg^^x)od medalL'onS, 133 
WestnunstcT Hall, I08 
^V'esi Stow Church, Vi-aimeotingfrom, 55 
West Wvxombc Church, pews in, 26 
Wctherfield, D. A. F., 150 
\Miitehal], Danqueting Hall at, fig 
Wire-brush; a tool of the £iker, 4 1. sa 
effects of. 6a '' 

W'eod, shrinkage is, 36 
and stone compam, aa, 33 
thicknesses, 37, 38 

W'oodvr-ork and furniture in ehurehes, 
imponanee of, a6 
large panel in, ^ 76 
lar^ panel in, first appearance. 69 
rich, rare in Kent and Sussex, 58 


W’oodworker, early, follows the stone- 
mason, 48 

W'oodworking trades, dls-iiions of, tg, 

21.65.C6 . 

Woodworm or beetle, 107 

W'oob in needlework, 97 

Worimen, skllJ of in ci^en As>a and 
present day, 14. 15 

W'ofubop training indapensablc to the 
iiinumre expert, 3 

W'otluhop* souires of inaccurate in- 
formation regarding timbers, 28 

W'onn-hole maken, 80 

Worm holes; when suipiciota, 107 
in wood, toj 

in wood, diflicultles in removing, to8 
kiQcrs, 108 

Wren, Sir Christopher, fig 
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'oauREU chain, C4, 65 
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